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*“OLYMPIA”’’— A classical design in ivory an 
Aegean green marble with seafoam borde 
Charming for kitchen, breakfast room, or su 


porch. Gold Seal Congoleum Rug No. 623. 










“CONCORD” — Revolutionary days furnished th 
inspiration for this old-fashioned “hooked-rug 
motif. Gold Seal Congoleum Rug No. 605: 
s - - 
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Ana the first shall 
not be the last. The first 






















Congoleum Rug makes the 
weary hours once spent keep- 
ing floors presentable a bad 
memory. You steal a look at 
your kitchen as you pass— 
itis so pretty. And long wear 
shows you how little such 
convenience can cost. So 
naturally, you want more 
Gold Seal Congoleum Rugs. 
Upstairs and down, from 
guest room to porch. Every- 
where, these water-proof, flat- 
lying, magically cleaned rugs 
are so practical, so beautiful, 


so inexpensive. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., 


Kearny, New Jersey In Canada 


Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal 


A final proof that you need the one and only 
genuine Congoleum is the number of its imi 
tators. Many have names ending in *‘oleum”’ 


too. Look for the Gold Seal on the rug. 
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w= we have accomplished something worth- family, at times when it may be desirable to go into | 
while we like the world to know about it. That debt for improvements or to expand farming operations, 
| is just human nature with all of us. And when we Kave it may also be used as security and in many other ways. 
| something we are proud of we are not likely to hide it On page 9 W. L. Cavert, farm management specialist 
| under a bushel. of the University of Minnesota, has given us the first | ; 
| Here is the difference between the individual or the of a series of two articles which will stimulate a}ot of | 
| firm with a high class product to sell and the one with serious thinking. 
| an unknown or untested product. The one has a prod- > o 2 
all uct which he is willing to stand behind. He wants the Every important dairy county will be interested in | 
rst world to know about it. He gives it a brand name. He the National Dairy Improvement contest which is | 
-. advertises. He builds the confidence of the public with being sponsored by the National Dairy Association 
his methods and with a worthy product. This con- and the American Dairy Science Association. One of 
=p- fidence builds his volume ol business to the point where our editors is a member of the committee appointed 
ad - can often sell a superior product for less money than to draft the rules and supervise this contest. We will 
us competitor must have for an inferior product. give the rules in full in an early issue of Successful 
at Advertising is one of the most powerful factors in Farming. 
modern civilization. It is one of our best sources of ~¥ % ¥ 
-. information. It is one of the most important causes for EVERY homemaker plans her work according to sea- 
sar bringing us improved products at lower prices. But It sons so Succe ssful Farming has remembered her interests 
ey meer be reliable. a ssful Farming appreciates how during the fall and winter issues. There will be dress- 
much advertising means in an educational way and making articles for winter sewing and the lure of old- 
So also the responsibility that rests upon the publication time quilting will not be forgotten. 
- a advertising. ; We guarantee every advertiser More news on good equipment for the farm kitchen 
ore and we accept no advertising that we cannot so guar- and latest information on the newer methods of cooking 
gs. antee to our readers. aes will please those of culinary interests. 
Mrs. Ethel Marshall promises us some new and inter- 
- More and more we are coming to realize that life esting features for winter time club meetings and group 
ry- insurance should play an important part in farm man- activities. Watch our list of service leaflets. Successful 
agement. In addition to providing protection for the Farming will gladly help you at any time. 
at- ei Pee TB y-3 Kies Fad “sdiisl-s 
igs 
id E. T. Merepiru, Founder, 1876-1928 
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What Is New in Farming 


Tips You Can Use Today 





HE illustration on 
this page shows an 
interesting implement 


that takes hay directly from 
the swath and bales it. 
This machine filis a long- 
felt want, especially where 
straw from the combine 
must be saved. It will turn 
out a bale of hay or straw 
every 40 seconds when 
pulled by a tractor operated 
by two men. A pick-up unit 
of the standard combine is 
used and a fly wheel shaft 
is run directly from the 
power take-off. The ma- 
chine in the picture was in 
operation on a farm near 
Shelbyville, Illinois. 
* 

Poultry lice are unable to 
stand nicotine. It is being 
used extensively on Minne- 
sota farms with universally 
good results. A small stream 
of this nicotine is spread 
along on top of each roost 
about one-half hour before 
the chickens go to roost. 
About 4 ounces are re- 








tion period but just prior t 
the hatching the effect of 
humidity is detrimental. 


The ultra-violet rays from 
summer sunshine have been 
found to be about four times 
as potent as those of spring 
sunshine in preventing rick- 
ets in chicks. Spring sun- 
shine on the other hand is 
about four times as potent 
as winter sunshine. The 
average daily exposure nec- 
essary to prevent rickets in 
chicks was found to be 
about 244 minutes in sum- 
mer, 10 minutes in spring, 
and 40 minutes in winter. 
These are the results of New 
York tests. 


An exhaustive study by 
Dr. C. H. Eckles of the 
University of Minnesota 
herd, as well as other state- 
owned herds, indicates that 
in these herds, at least, 
breeding troubles do not in- 
crease with higher produc- 
tion. These studies date 








quired for 60 feet of roosts, 
or enough for 100 hens. 
¥ 

Tests in New York showed 
that alfalfa on limed soil 
produced 11 percent more dry weight 
when the soil was inoculated at seeding 
time even tho at 46 days the roots failed 
to show any indication as measured by 
the number of nodules. Red clover on 
limed soil produced 39.9 percent when 
inoculated and on unlimed soil it pro- 
duced 32.2 percent more hay when 
inoculated. 

* 

Experiments in Ohio to determine the 
respective values of different forage 
crops for hogs showed everything to be 
in favor of alfalfa. The different forage 
crops used were soybeans, Sudan grass, 
Peruvian alfalfa, white sweet clover, 
alfalfa, and dwarf Essex rape. Equal 
lots of hogs were pastured on each forage 
crop and they were all given the same 
ration of corn, tankage, and salt in addi- 
tion to their forage. Soybeans and rape 
produced approximately the same gains 
as alfalfa but these gains were not quite 
as economical. 

* 

For the past 20 years tests have been 
carried on at the Cornell Experiment 
Station in mating high-producing birds 
as well as in mating low-producing birds 
with medium-producing ones. Egg pro- 
duction was increased 78 eggs per bird 
with the high-producing lines. In the 
low-producing lines eg¢ production was 
increased only 32 eggs per bird. In \soth 
groups the shape and color of the eggs 
improved and the size of eggs increased 
approximately 4 grams. The important 
point, however, is that the high-produc- 
ing group has increased nearly a pound 
in body weight during that time as 
against half a pound for the low-produc- 
ing group and the high-producing group 
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On an Illinois farm this machine is baling alfalfa 


directly from the swath 


is beginning to lay about three weeks 
younger. 
* 

New York tests to determine whether 
or not the vitamin D in codliver oil is 
destroyed when mixed with feed and 
stored have indicated that destruction 
of the vitamin D does take place. The 
amount of vitamin D varied directly 
with the length of time the feed was 
stored. 


* 

New York experiments with rock 
phosphate have verified those made in 
Michigan and other states in showing 
that it does produce deleterious effects 
upon bone formation. This is due to the 
fluorine content of rock phosphate. 
In other words, rock phosphate or min- 
erals containing rock phosphate should 
not be fed to livestock if there is a 
material amount of fluorine present. 

* 

The Missouri Experiment Station ob- 
tained results to indicate that early 
breeding does not interfere with the ma- 
ture weight of the brood sows if they 
are well fed. It does delay the age at 
which the sows will reach maturity but 
where the early bred sows were well fed 
they eventually: reached the same 
weight as the ones where breeding was 
delayed. 


* 

In New York poultry studies it has 
been found that high humidity in the 
incubator is an aid to the transformation 
of calcium from the egg shell to the 
body of the chick embryo. It was also 
found that high humidity has a bene- 
ficial effect upon the growth of the em- 
bryo during the first part of the incuba- 


back 30 years, during which 

time the average produc- 

tion for 2-year-old heifers 

has been increased from 265 

pounds to an average of 500 
pounds for the last five years. Breeding 
troubles have not increased with this 
increase in production. Forty-seven cows 
with average records of 342 pounds of 
butterfat per year became nonbreeders 
while the average for the entire herd was 
350 pounds, indicating very little dif- 
ference. 

Another point in favor of the high 
producer is that of the 37 cows with 
records of over 600 pounds of butterfat 
only 2 became nonbreeders. Bang dis- 
ase or contagious abortion did seem to 
be a factor in breeding troubles. Twenty- 
four percent of all the animals which be- 
ame sterile developed this trouble fol- 
lowing an abortion. It was also found 
that of all the aborting animals 21 per- 
cent became sterile. In other words, a 
little more than 1 out of every 5 animals 
which aborted became sterile following 
the abortion. 

* 

A new method of determining the sex 
of newly hatched chicks has been dis- 
covered by Doctor D. C. Warren, pro- 
fessor of poultry husbandry at the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. Doctor 
Warren has found that when a male of 
an early feathering breed, such as White 
Leghorn, is crossed with a female of a 
late feathering breed, like Rhode Island 
Red, the female chicks will show well- 
developed feathers in the wing at the 
time of hatching. The difference in male 
and female chicks is noticeable when the 
chicks are first fluffed out. Soon after, it 
is less marked. Jt is well known that 
crossbred chicks develop rapidly and are 
desirable for boilers. Other sex deter- 
minations have been based on dark 
colors, which are sometimes discounted. 
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She has so 


things that city 


children miss 


many 


OP 3 


After a good Cream of Wheat breakfast, little Virginia is ready for a day of vigorous play 


yet there’s one simple care 
she should not be without 


NIMALS aren’t just story book 
£4 pictures to her. She knows them 
all, first hand. She has the whole 
farm for her back yard, instead of 
the cramped quarters of a crowded 
city street. Sun and fresh air, too. 


Yet even that is not enough. With 
all the advantages that country chil- 
lren have, there's one thing that must 
not be neglected. Parents must take 
seriously the question of diet, from 
babyhood all through the school years. 


For the baby’s first solid food, for 
the toddler’s and school child's break- 
fast, health authorities find one cereal 
ideal—Cream of Wheat. 

Recently 221 leading child special- 
ists in four great cities—New York, 
Chicago, Toronto, San Francisco— 
were asked about cereals for infants 
and children. Every single one of these 
famous men approves Cream of Wheat! 

They like the rich supply of energy 
Cream of Wheat provides. They like its 

iniform quality, summer and winter, 
ind the safety of its triple-wrapped box. 

Most of all, however, these great 
iuthorities approve Cream of Wheat’s 
imazing ease of digestion. With all the 


harsh part of the grain removed, noth- 
ing is left which will irritate delicate 
little digestive tracts. 

The baby just old enough to be 
starting solid food makes no task at 
all of Cream of Wheat’s simple gran- 
ular form. 

The toddler at your heels all day 
needs just such a hot, cooked cereal. 
So too does the school child, with 
busy days of work and play. Because 
Cream of Wheat is so easy to digest, it 
quickly gives them the energy they need. 

If you're not already using Cream of 
Wheat, try it now! Then you'll know 
you're doing the very best thing for 
the children. 

Cream of Wheat is inexpensive. 
Every box holds forty generous servings at 
less than one cent each. 

Your grocer has it. 

The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. In Canada, 
made by The Cream of Wheat Cor- 
poration, Winnipeg. 

TUNE IN on Cream of Wheat 
Radio Program every weekday morn- 
ing at 7:45. Stations: WJZ, WBZ-A, 
WJR, KDKA, WHAM, WLW, WLS. 
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FREE—a wonderful child's game 


All children love the H. C. B. Club with a 
secret meaning. It makes a jolly game of 
their morning cereal. All the wonder work- 
ing material is free—badges, gold stars, and 
great big new posters with stirring color 
pictures of childhood heroes. Roland and 
Oliver, Joan of Arc, Richard the Lion 
Hearted. We will also send valuable child 
health booklet. 

Mail this coupon to Dept. .S-33, The 
Cream of Wheat Corporation, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Ge MM. cc cncidueeeecsnbeneeie hee se 


To get sample of Cream of Wheat, check 
here ( 1930, The C. of W. Corp 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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Buy Now... 





WHILE YOUR DOLLARS COUNT MOST! 
Today Goodrich Tires give you more and 


cost you less than ever in history! 
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EVER before in all tire 

1 history have your dollars 

gone as far as they go today! Never be- 

fore have you been offered such an 

amazing combination of high values 

and low prices as Goodrich Tires put 
before you now. 


The tire that cost you $31.15 in 1920 
can be bought for $6.75 today. And for 
every 1,000 miles in your 1920 tire, your 
Goodrich Tire today gives you 2,250 
miles. 


Thus you actually pay only 4 cents 
now for the same mileage that cost 
you 3 times as much in 1925 and nearly 
TEN times as much ten years ago. 


The tires your Goodrich dealer shows 
you today have publicly proved them- 
selves under the hardest sort of service 
throughout the country. They are 
tested over the roads of 46 states. They 
are proved. Yet they are not only 
priced lower than Goodrich Tires ever 


Rubber Footwear - 


32,000 Different Rubber Articles, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns + Zippers * oifie 


Vine SAME MILEAGE 


3a8%n192O 


Drug Sundries + Soles *¢ 


— cost you 


M¢z21925 
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have been priced, but actually cost 
you no more than you are asked to 
pay for tires of doubtful quality. 


See your neighborhood Goodrich 
dealer. Let him prove the greater 


-but costs ouly 


As Topay! 
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HERE THEY ARE! The ¢reatest bar- 
gains in tires you've ever seen. Built by 
Goodrich ... perfected on the road... 
proved ...and priced lower than any 
other time in Goodrich history. They 
take the gamble out of tire buying! 


value of Goodrich Tires. You'll find 
the man who sells Goodrich Tires 
meeting all comers in price . . . and 
beating them in quality! 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Goodrich Tires 


—Another B. F. Goodrieh Product 


Heels + Hose * Belting * Packing 


Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook 


ICK is off to school again. He 
denies it but in his heart he is as 


happy to be back in school as he 

is to start vacation. Our American 

school system holds a great place in the 

childhood of this country. The educa- 

t from its curriculum is wonderful 

that which comes to the child out- 

of his studies is no less important. 

have a solid foundation for a demo- 

cratic form of government as long as the 

ngsters all assemble under one school 

tem. Childhood’s basis of values is 

al and in this democratic gathering 

son of the washerwoman and the son 

the banker pass largely for what they, 

iselves, are. It lays a good founda- 

for the future understanding of the 
fellow. 


* * * 


WeE WERE well satisfied with the 
returns from our new Glabron 
y. It sood up better than the velvet 
ey. This was the biggest point in its 
r. It also had a slight advantage in 
|. With the “seratch’’ removed from 
beards, barley is a very useful crop 


By 


on a livestock farm. We have used it 
very satisfactorily as a substitute for 
corn from threshing until corn was ma- 
ture. As a cow feed we like it better than 
corn in the ration, especially when we 
are already feeding corn in the silage 
The smooth awns also make the straw 
much nicer to handle as bedding. We 
like the barley straw under the cows 
better than any other kind. It packs so 
quickly that it is not so satisfactory in 
the hoghouse, however, but the same 
quality makes it stay put under the 
cows. 


2.8 


We HAVE lived thru lots of advice 
in late years as to picking seed 
corn early and now I believe that those 
who have really studied the question 
believe that it is a mistake to pick it too 
early. Seed that lacks maturity grows 
all right but has not the necessary re- 
serve food supply to grow the seedling 
plant under adverse conditions. The 
lack of uniformity in size and shape of 
kernel also makes the immature seed 
hard to plant accurately. In normal sea- 


GEORGE W. GODFREY 


sons it is safe to let the seed mature 
fairly well before seed is gathered. It is 
not the early light frosts that hurt the 
germination but, the later freezes when 
it is cold enough to freeze the ground. 
Good seed management means the pro- 
tection from such freezes. 


x * 


wo delivering some hogs in the 
vard the other day we noticed a 
few old sows well along toward farrow- 
ing. The buyers explained that they 
were on the market with dockage and 
reduced prices because their sacrifice 
was necessary in order that a young 
farmer could raise the money for an in- 
stallment payment on a radio and some 
fine furniture. Under current market 
conditions we will admit that possibly 
they did not need the pigs this fall but 
they had gone too far with the program 
to stop how. 

Here is a bit of farm tragedy. Two 
youngsters struggling to build a home, 
yet hampering their purpose by mort- 
gaging their future for nonessentials. 


, . 
Piease turn to page 69 
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ANNOUNCING 


tHE WORLD’S LOWEST PRICED 
VALVE-IN-HEAD 
STRAIGHT EIGHT... 





Here, unquestionably, is the most wonderful and 
welcome news Buick has ever had for the scores of 
thousands of Buick admirers in agricultural com- 
munities, 


One of the four new series of Buick Valve-in-Head 
Straight Eights, now winning a record reception in 
all parts of the country, is priced as low as $1025 at 
factory—fully $200 less than any Buick six of recent 
years. 


A Buick Eight at less cost than last year’s six! A Buick 
Eight, with even more power, even more swiftness, 
even more stamina, even more endurance than enthu- 
siastic owners have always associated with Buick ..; 
at a price so low that it actually becomes expensive to 
buy lower priced cars! 


And a big, roomy, luxurious Buick Eight as well, with 
plenty of space, plenty of head and leg room, for pas- 
sengers who are accustomed to space and demand 
it in their automobiles! 


FROM 


1O25 


F. O. B. FLINT, MICH. 


Th 


BUICK 


fully insulated like a fine home against heat, cold 
and noise. It provides new Engine-Oil Tempera- 
ture Regulator—new Air Intake Silencer—new 
Ring-Type Torsional Balancer and other features 
promoting maximum engine efficiency, smoothness 
and stamina. 


Here indeed, is the ideal car for discriminating farm 
motorists. Here is a car that combines the greater 
luxury and performance of The Eight as Buick Builds 
It with exceptional economy and long life. Here is 
value that only Buick, two-to-one leader in sales of all 
cars priced above $1200, could possibly achieve. 


Visit your Buick dealer—today! Note the size and 
strength of this car—the thoroughness with which 
every unit of body and chassis has been constructed 

to assure extra long life. Then drive it— 


—— 





It is powered, like Buick’s remaining 


| FOUR SERIES |! 


test its thrilling performance — realize 
what an extraordinary value it is and 





three series, by a masterly new Valve- 

in-Head Straight Eight engi ridi 1025 
in-Head Straight Eig t engine provi ing 1095 
performance far surpassing that of any 71285 
previous Buick. It introduces new Insu- 41355 







"1535 how easily it can be yours on the special 
see | G. M. A. C. plan for farmers. 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 





lated Bodies by Fisher, upholstered in 








Division of General Motors Corporation 








either broadcloth or mohair, and skill- be 


WHEN BETTER 





AUTOMOBILES 
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ARE BUILT 


= Canadian Factories, McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont 





BUILD THEM 





BUICK WILL 
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By WM. L. CAVERT 


University of Minnesota 


UPPOSE that you were to die 
during 1930, what would happen 

to your family? If the farm is mort- 
gaged and you have a family of small 
hildren, could your wife hold the farm 
nd bring up the children decently with- 
depending on the charity of rela- 
tives? Of course you are healthy and 
strong and do not intend to die. That 
is the case with a friend of mine who 

ied in 1929. 

However, prudent man that he was, 
during past years he had obtained life 
surance policies for a total of $13,000. 

is was sufficient to pay the mortgage. 

a result, his wife and children in- 
rited a farm that is free from debt. 
matters now stand, the wife and chil- 
will be able to secure a fair living 
1 the farm, even tho, due to lack of 
‘perience, they may not handle the 
siness features as well as did the 
ither and husband. 

During 1929, another acquaintance 
f mine died in the prime of life. He left 
his wife and children with a heavily 
mortgaged farm. His wife had no choice 
except to surrender the farm to the 
mortgage company. The outlook is, in- 
ed, dark for his widow and children. 
hey are living with relatives who are 

t well able to assume the additional 
rden. It looks as if the children will 
ceive but little education. The mother 
doubtless spending many sleepless 
urs at night: over the problems of 
rself and children. Life insurance is 
tended to ward off such a calamity as 

the one just mentioned. 

Thru the beneficial workings of life 

irance, one may protect himself and 


Without your support could your wife and children hop 


to keep the farm for which you have all worked so hard? 


. Life Insurance for the 


Business Farmer 


family against three kinds of calamities, 
as follows: First, death during the prime 
of life while his children are still de- 
pendent on him for support; second, 
permanent disability, or a “living 
death” due to accident, insanity, or a 
long drawn out disease, such as tuber- 
culosis, paralysis, or cancer; third, an 
old age in which one is dependent on 
relatives. 

Protection Against Premature Death. 
Among a group of 100 healthy persons 
who are having their thirtieth birthday, 
18 will, according to the American ex- 
perience table of mortality, die during 
the next 20 years. In other words, there 
is one chance in five or six that you will 
die between 30 and 50 years. This is the 
period when one’s children are ordi- 
narily growing up and one is making 
good progress toward accumulating a 
competence. 

Buft suppose, among 100, you are one 
of the 18 who die during that period? If 
you have taken advantage of the facili- 
ties of modern life insurance, you may 
leave this life with the feeling that you 
have done your duty toward those who 
have a right to look to you for support 
and protection. 


ROTECTION Against Disability. 

Long drawn out disability during the 
prime of life is much less common than 
premature death. A long drawn out 
disability from insanity, accident, can- 
cer, tuberculosis, paralysis, or similar 
cause has been well described as a “‘liv- 
ing death.”’ Frequently one so afflicted 
not only contributes nothing to the sup- 
port of his family, but in addition is a 
heavy liability to them. At age 40 for 
a yearly fee of about 35 cents per $1,000 
of insurance, insurance companies will 


provide that during such a period of 


disability occurring before age 60, the 
full insurance will be continued in fore« 
without the payment of premiums. 

That is fine so far as it goes, but 
nearly all the leading companies now 
provide that one can assure himself a 
monthly cash income during such a 
period of disability by a small additional 
payment. For example, one company 
for a payment of $4.33 per $1,000 of 
insurance at age 40 will guarantee a 
life income of $10 per month in the case 
of permanent disability occurring before 
the age of 60. 

HUS, if one carried $10,000 of insur- 
ance that included such a provision 

he would be certain of a life 1 
$100 per month. A college friend of 
mine has been totally disabled for the 
past five years as a result of infantile 
paralysis. His wife and four young chil- 
dren would have found life very differ- 
ent, if he had carried an insurance policy 
with provision for a life income in case 
of total and permanent disability. 

Protection Against Old Age. One of 
the specters that haunts the thoughts of 
the wage earner is an old age in which 
he can no longer earn his customary 
wage and is without other support ex- 
cept such as may be provided by rela- 
tives. Many city workers take out life 
insurance not only for protection to 
dependents during middle life, but as a 
support for old age. The ordinary life 
or limited payment policy taken out 1 
early middle life has a very substantial 
cash value by the time that one reaches 
the ordinary retirement age of 65 to 70. 
For example, in one company, an ordi- 
nary life policy for $10,000 taken out at 


neome of 
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Veterinarian a Public Benefactor 


OST of us can remember when the community 
veterinarian was known as nothing more nor 
less than a “‘horse doctor.”” In fact even as 

little as a quarter of a century ago horses were the only 
animals on many farms that were worth spending a 
veterinarian’s fee to try to save. 

The pathetic part of it was that most of the veteri- 
narians deserved no better recognition than that com- 
monly given them. But improved livestock with a far 
greater value than formerly are forcing a change. Even 
the poultry flock today on most farms is worth paying 
a good veterinary fee to save if something goes wrong. 
But the veterinarian must be much more than the 
“quack” horse doctor of former years if he is to meet 
that need. 

As our land is taken up and becomes older and live- 
stock population becomes more dense, disease and para- 
sitic problems are multiplying rapidly. They will con- 
tinue to increase as time goes on. The veterinarian who 
is capable of diagnosing and controlling disease and 
parasitic problems of the different kinds of livestock 
in his community today is of vast economic importance 
to that community. Many of us do not yet realize his 
importance because much of the damage done by disease 
and parasites is of such an unseen nature that it does 
not impress us. But as time goes on these losses will 
become more and more apparent and the good veteri- 
narian will occupy a constantly higher place in his 
community. 

Only in recent years have we connected the veteri- 
narian with human health. But because so many animal 
diseases are communicable to humans and because so 
many animal products are carriers of disease we are 
coming to realize that the veterinarian may be of real 
importance in controlling human disease. Only re- 
cently a representative of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice made the statement that he would like to see a com- 
petent veterinarian represented on each board of 
health. 

Note that we are stressing competent, well informed 
and fair minded veterinarians. We already have lots 
of them and their number is increasing. But there are 
still entirely too many of the other kind. And our 
facilities in the way of high class, well equipped veteri- 
nary medical schools is entirely inadequate. One of the 
greatest needs of the livestock industry today is more 
good high class veterinarians. That need is increasing. 
It is highly important to the future of our American 
livestock, dairy and poultry industries that we properly 
support our good veterinary schools so that they in 
turn can help us eliminate our losses. 


Under a False Flag 


HE butter consumption campaign is meeting with 
unusual success. That success is so pronounced that 
the oleomargarine interests are evidencing real concern. 
Fortunately, the butter people are centering their 
attention on the merifs of their product and are not 
talking about other products. But as usual, oleomar- 
garine is pretending to be something that it is not. 
The latest stunt on the part of the oleo interests is 
to appeal to livestock producers particularly beef cattle 
and hog growers. They claim that oleomargarine is 
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largely the product of these livestock producers and 
therefore an important factor in the success of the live- 
stock industry of this country. This argument might 
have worked ten or fifteen years ago but our beef cattle 
and hog men are too smart for that today. It is true 
that in 1917 for every hundred pounds of oleomargarine 
made approximately 37 pounds of beef and hog fat 
were used. But most of the oleo manufacturers are little 
better friends of the beef and hog man than they are 
of the dairyman and last year they used only about 19 
pounds of beef, hog and sheep fats for each hundred 
pounds of oleomargarine made. 

During that time they reduced the amount of lard 
used from 45 million pounds a year to 24 million and the 
amount of oleo oil from 96 to 47 million pounds while 
the amount of imported coconut oil used increased 
from 61 million to 171 million pounds. 

Oleomargarine is being made more and more from 
cheap, imported fats and oils from the tropics. The 
livestock producers of this country know it and they 
place little dependence in it as a market for their prod- 
uct. They have too many recollections of this industry 
trying to sail under false colors to be willing to trust it. 
We even have on record cases where educational agen- 
cies have been threatened should they give the public 
the true facts on the relative merits of oleomargarine 
as compared to butter. We have no fear of the livestock 
industry allowing itself to become allied with such a 
group. 

On the other hand beef cattle men know that they 
have much to gain from a prosperous dairy industry. 
And dairymen know that they have much to gain from 
a prosperous beef industry. When beef men are pros- 
perous they are less inclined to milk alk of their cows 
and flood the dairy products market. And when dairy- 
ing is profitable, the dairyman is less inclined to force 
his cows on the meat market. For that reason smart 
beef men will look with the heartiest favor upon the 
present campaign to increase butter consumption. They 
will see in it a means of preventing the dairymen from 
glutting the beef markets with canner cows. It is just 
good business for all American farmers to promote the 
consumption of American farm products and oleo- 
margarine can no longer be justly placed in this class. 


Wheat As Feed 


OUR department heads of the Michigan agricul- 

tural college have issued a statement to the effect 
that at the present price of wheat (July) it is worth $5 
a ton more as dairy feed than as a commercial product. 
They also state that farmers can save $10 a ton by feed- 
ing wheat instead of corn. 

By the time this reaches our readers the prices of 
wheat and corn may have changed so that these state- 
ments are not applicable. Yet it is a matter on which 
every farmer should keep posted. When can he more 
profitably feed one thing than another? When can he 
more profitably feed his own stuff than sell it on the 
market? When can he afford to sell one product and 
buy a substitute? The wheat surplus would quickly 
disappear if it was fed to livestock, and nobody would 
take a great loss, for it has superior feeding value for 
stock and poultry. The trouble is we have become ac- 
customed to bewailing the market trends instead of 
turning them to our profit by a little figuring. 
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Let the lawn be in proportion to the size of the place 


The Lawn Comes First 
Upon It the Landscape Is Built 


By L. 8. GOODE 





F YOU could have been 
with me on a visit to a 
generous portion of the 


he most remarkable results 
could imagine achieved 
farm families in beautifying 


HIS is the first of a series of articles, each of which 
will show how farm families have solved some 
portion of their landscape {problems in a particularly 
satisfactory manner. The second article, dealing with 
trees and screen plantings will appear in an early issue. 


everything on a farmstead 
from the construction of the 
house to every other building, 
right from the beginning, as 
we might on a city lot, the 
proposition is somewhat dif- 
ferent. But even on a farm- 








ssary. We could start right in and 
talk lawns. But a lawn does not 
ide the complete landscape. It is 
ply the green carpet upon which the 

home and its surrounding trees 


nd shrubs will be placed. The com- 


+ 
if 


ely landscaped farm home which is 
tefully landscaped will be the result 
ireful planning. No one would make 
istake in following exactly the pro- 
that has been outlined so effec- 
ly by Miss Julia M. Rocheford, 
e beautification specialist with the 
ersity of Missouri. Miss Rocheford 
visited county after county. She 
talked to group after group and has 
n invited back time and again, for 
ple are interested in home beautifica- 
In one county, Saline County, 
souri, Miss Mabel McMahon, the 
e demonstration agent, told me 
e were 500 women engaged in home 
itification projects. 
ne order in which the various phases 
me beautification are taken up will 


terest you. 


pon this list comes the repairing of 
nouse, remodeling when necessary, 
the painting. Then comes the same 
¢ applied to the outbuildings, Miss 


Rocheford has found it effective to en- 
courage the painting of the house and 
the outbuildings in the same color and 
to recommend the use of a light color or 
white. This is effective with the green 
of grass and foliage; effective also with 
color of flowers. 

Then comes the matter of fences, and 
the arrangement of lots, the placing of 
smaller buildings where they will be 
most convenient for use, the removal of 
useless structures, at least where they 
are eye-sores or block desirable views. 

Along with this comes the clearing of 
the yard of rubbish, the fencing out of 
poultry, removal from the yard of vari- 
ous coops, stumps, shoving flower beds 
and shrubs from the center of the yard 
back to the borders. Rearrangement of 
the: driveway, if that is necessary, is 
advised. Then, after all this is done, the 
development of the various things that 
most of us commonly call landscaping 
can be gotten under way. 


NATURALLY, on a place already 
established the driveway may be 
fixed beyond control in one certain place. 
Walks usually are located by necessity, 
if not from choice. Where we can do 
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stead you may find it desirable 
to relocate the driveway. There 
may be some rearrangement of walks, 
there may be some equipment like 
clothes lines and some farm machinery 
that should be moved out of the yard. 
All of this is preparatory to the very 
first planting effort. And when you 
start in you will be surprised at the 
pleasant orderliness that begins to show. 
The next development will be the most 
perfect lawn you can possibly have. 


ey THE old lawn is, after all, a pretty 
good one, and you simply wish to 
perfect it, you may restore it by thoroly 
raking the lawn in the spring and remov- 
ing all the broad-leaved weeds like plan- 
tain and dandelion and so on. Then rake 
into the lawn about a pound of good 
complete commercial fertilizer for every 
25 square feet, and two or three days 
later heavily seed to a good grass mix- 
ture, roll the lawn lightly and scatter a 
mulch of thoroly rotted manure over the 
top. When the grass has a growth of 
about three weeks or perhaps a month, 
another applic..tion of commercial fer- 
tilizer, at about half the rate of the first, 
may be made, with still another during 
the month of August. 
[ Please turn to page 81 | 
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What a pretty sight to look across the Canadian hillsides dotted with neat farm buildings! 





Eastern Canada—the Enchanted 


By ALSON SECOR 


OR long the simple French-Cana- 

dian fisherman had heard terrible 

noises at times, as if some crea- 
ture or person were crying or screaming 
in distress. These agonizing sounds had 
already given a certain spot on the south 
shore of the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River the name of Anse-Pleaureuse, 
which in English is Weeping Cove, and 
just a little inland up in the coast moun- 
tains is Lac-de-l’Anse-Pleureuse, or 
Weeping Cove Lake. 

It was in 1914 that Father Charles- 
Francois Painchaud was on his way to 
Quebec but was caught in a storm in the 
neighborhood of Madeleine River and he 
heard the sounds that so terrorized the 
fishermen of the vicinity. He said he 
would go forth and find this demon of 
the woods and slay it, and the humble 
parishioners begged him to take no 
such hazardous journey. But he put an 
axe in his belt and vanished into the 
storm-torn woods. 

Guided by the sound, he soon found 
the two trees that rubbed together in a 
storm and made the hideous noises that 
had so frightened the humble folks of 
the coast. He cut one down, returned 
with the story that he had slain the 
demon, and they believed him, for never 
again were the wailing sounds heard. 
But Weeping Cove still bears the name 
and you can find it on highway No. 6 
of the Gaspe Peninsula, a part cf eastern 
Proy ince of Quebec. 

By the way, if you want a very pleas- 
ant tour of 553 miles over good graveled 
roads, into a country that is different 
from anything you have ever seen else- 
where, take a swing around most the 
Gaspe Peninsula of the Province of 
Quebec on highway No. 6. Nearly all of 
it will be along the coast of the St. 
Lawrence River and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and along Chaiem Bay, with 
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a cross country drive to get back to the 
St. Lawrence River again. You leave 
Quebee on highway No. 2 and go over 
No. 10 down the river until you come to 
Sanite-Flave, then the No. 6 loop, with 
villages every three or four miles. The 
people speak French, but most of them 
can handle English well enough to make 
you welcome and guide you on your 
way. 

But I must not dwell on only a little 
part—the lower lip of the mouth of the 
great St. Lawrence River—for all east- 
ern Canada is a land of history, of leg- 
ends, and of enchantment for the tourist 
by auto or train. I have been in every 
province of Canada, seen its vast 
stretches of wheat land, its beautiful 
Canadian Rockies, its Lake Louise, 
Banff, and Jasper Park, and I have trav- 
eled 6,300 miles in eastern Canada and 
seen its vast forests and lumbering, its 
mining, its farm lands, fisheries, and its 
hydro-electric power, and I want to tell 
you that you can get a most delightful 
vacation ‘trip in a land where every 
stream abounds in fisheries, every for- 
est in lumber camps, every bit of farm 
land in the best kept farms I have seen 
on the American continent. 


b Spence is not much farm land—not 
as we reckon farm lands — in eastern 
Canada. There are little narrow strips 
of fertile soil along the streams where 
there is a valley, but all Canada has 
about as much agricultural land now 
under cultivation as would make a state 
of Texas. But these farms are well kept. 
In fact, in all the 3,600 miles I traveled 
in eastern Canada I saw only one farm 
implement neglected out in a field. They 
take care of their implements, and they 
keep the homes and farms spic and span 
as if always ready for visitors. There is 
no unkemptness in all that country—in 


102/ 
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cities, villages, or farms. Very rar 
does one see the unsightly billboard 
the highways, or barns painted wit! 
signs, or poles burdened with these ey 
sores of travel. 

What a pretty sight to look across 
river—and rivers are rivers in that coun 
try, where the tide backs up for miles 
into every stream—and see the hillsides 
dotted with farm buildings all painted 
white, with the farm lots laid off by 1 
fences, and villages almost always 
sight; at least, the spires of the paris! 
churches are visible above the treetops. 
Such verdure—a mixture of hemlocks, 
spruces, and other conifers, with the 
white birch, beech, hard maples, and all 
our common trees washed fresh and 
green by abundant showers. What 
glorious sight it must be when the leaves 
have put on their autumn tints! 


RINCE EDWARD ISLAND l 

shall never forget that wonderland 
a pastoral land where French and Eng- 
lish are about equal in number, living 
together in perfect harmony because 
they do not discuss or make an issue of 
church. But it is a godly people, wher 
divorce is a hearsay only, and wher 
there are no rich, no poor; where thi 
peace and quiet of their simple life is as 
yet but little broken by the automobile 
and the tourist. Where almost every 
farmer keeps at least a pair or two ol 
foxes, and some have the most famous 
fox farms of the continent. 

This island is of red soil, and I mean 
red. It is only 110 miles long and from 2 
to 34 miles wide. Its coastline is all cut 
into by fingers of the sea. Sand dunes 
along the coast, some rolling land covered 
with neat farms, every fence—whether o! 
stone, rails, or hedge—is set on a ridgt 
of earth like a dike. Those pole fences 
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This is the way one Indiana farmer moves his motor from one job to another 
+ . 
How Electricity Saves Labor 
By BYRON LEGG 
‘ ; As told to Iroin J. Mathews 
> 
T P UNTIL 1922, we were living in done in any other way in 10 hours. A_ wiring is thoroly tested. 
Louisiana, near New Orleans. home refrigerator took its place next; chinery that requires considerable ener- 
Our four children had been raised it has since been replaced by a larger gy taxes the wiring. It is perfectly safe 
? there and the housework, together with one. An electric sewing machine was’ if properly done but not so safe with 
: ch other work, was done by colored next. poor wiring. 
lp. A trusty servant—Maud by name In 1926, upon the death of my father, One man attends to the barn, feeding 
iad helped a great deal with the house we came back to Tipton County, Indi- milking, clipping, spraying for 
| children. In 1922 we moved to ana. I assumed charge of the home farm and similar chores. 
omington, Indiana, then one year -—290 acres of fertile soil and equipped chine milked three times 
~ later to Greenville, Illinois. We brought with big barns. It was 10 months before months out of the year, at 4 a. m.,12 m., 
5 Maud north with us but she could not myself and neighbors could get an elec- 


‘long away from her people. A few 
nd trials with other laborers caused me, or 
. ither us, to turn to mechanical helps 
do the work that Maud had formerly 


What piece of equipment do you sup- 
I se Mrs. Legg ordered first? An electric 
shwasher. It has now been in service 
n years, works just as well as it 
bs ever did, and save for a few days last 
mer, has never been out of commis- 
n. She next bought a vacuum cleaner 
| then an electric range. In this con- 
tion, our experience is that many 
mers buy a range that is too large. A 
ree-burner range, the largest heating 
t 1,200 kilowatts, with an oven at- 
ied serves all the needs of a family 
even or eight without excessive bills 
energy. 
There is a great science in operating 
electric range: cooking utensils that 
. it snugly over the burners, turning off 
juice” at the proper time so the 
stones can complete the cooking, 


a other details. 
et ; ; , 
‘ Our next piece of electric equipment 


was a “power 30 iron” which has now 
B in service for five years without a 
f any kind. Mrs. Legg can iron 
and better in 2 hours than can be 












tric line out our road and in that 10 
months we had very little opportunity 
to reflect upon how much labor the 
electricity had been saving us all the 
way around; we were too busy. 

Soon we were milking 30 cows and 
had from 900 to 1,000 pounds of milk 
of our own each day to refrigerate be- 
sides buying 5,000 to 6,500 pounds per 
day from our neighbors—all to be made 
into chocolate milk for retailers. I men- 
tion this only to show the large amount 
of refrigeration necessary, the fact that 
9,000 to 11,000 bottles must be washed 
every day. And it is a fact that the bot- 
tles in which chocolate has dried are the 
hardest of all milk bottles to wash. Of 
course, we use electricity to refrigerate 
the milk and wash the bottles. It took 
four men to do all this work. 


{OR the express purpose of studying 

the costs of performing various types 

of work with electricity, I had four 

meters put in, one for the house, one 

for the dairy barn, one for the bottling 
room, and one for the milkhouse. 

With reference to using electricity in 
the dairy barn, I would say, first: Be 
sure that the barn is safely wired. Spend 
good money for this and see that the 
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and 9 p. m. The milking machine is 
motor driven and we milk three times 
because we have found that we can get 
about a fifth more milk that way. 


HE University of Illinois tells us 

that the milking machine 
about 52 hours per cow per year over 
hand milking. With 30 cows this means 
a saving of 156 days per year. At the 
price of dependable labor these days, 
this saving will pay for a lot of electric 
energy. 

Water for the cows is pumped by an 
electric pump and each cow has a water- 
ing cup. This easily saves an hour of 
time each bad day. As I mentioned 
before, the barn, built in an early day 
when timber was no object, was large. 
There were three tracks and even tho 
we had a 46-pound counterweight fast- 
ened to the fork to help pull it back, 
night found the forkman woefully weak 
in the middle. 

We make about 70 tons of hay a year 
so we put into the barn a two-drum 
electric hoist; one drum to pull the 
loaded fork up and one to pull the empty 
fork back. And with this arrangement, 
the fork is always at our command. 

We hire just one éxtra man at haying 

[ Please turn to page 75 
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HEN at the end of 1929 a 

review of the highway situa- 

tion was made, it was found 
that the United States had 3,000,000 of 
the 6,000,000 miles of highway in the 
world. And these 3,000,000 miles of 
highway are located thru the rural dis- 
tricts of this country, a mile for every 
two farms. This gives the American 
farmer great transportation advantages 
over the transportation of any other part 
of the world if he provides himself with 
the necessary equipment. And it appears 
that agriculture is taking advantage of 
these good roads in view of the fact that 
farmers employ more trucks than any 
other industry. 

Now that this time-saving, money- 
making equipment is being used by 
farmers in rapidly increasing numbers 
each year, possibly it is well to pause to 
consider: (a) the care these trucks should 
have in order to pay the greatest divi- 
dends on the investment, and (b) the 
best size for various jobs. We can start 
with a farmer who is making special as 
well as general use of his motor truck. 

In 1929, A. C. Ramseyer, Lancaster 
County, Ohio, grew 300 acres of pota- 
toes. He sprayed his crop eight times 
with an outfit mounted on a 11%-ton 
motor truck, covering 2,400 acres during 
the spraying season of about 34 months. 
When the spraying season was over, the 
tank, pump, and sprayer engine, which 
is all in one unit, were lifted off with a 
block and tackle and the truck was em- 
ployed in hauling the crop from the field. 
After the potatoes were graded and 
ready for market the truck delivered 
them. At planting time the truck was 
used for hauling seed, fertilizer, machin- 
ery, gas, oil, grease, tools, and workmen 
to and from the field and from the rail- 
road station. 

Ramseyer planted his potato crop in 
30-inch rows which made it well adapted 
to the 56-inch tread of the truck for 
straddling two rows. The 10-row spray 
boom was placed in front of the truck 
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The Care of Motor Trucks 


By R. U. BLASINGAME 


Pennsyloania State College 


and the sprayer was operated at four 
miles per hour thru a special low gear. 

This device for spraying potatoes 
has proved to be so successful that about 
50 potato growers in Pennsylvania and 
several in Ohio have bought truck spay- 
ers for this season’s operations. 

Truck engines turn over more often 
in traveling a certain distance than pleas- 
ure car engines do. Also they are sub- 
jected to more low and second gear work 
and carry heavier loads. Therefore, new 
oil frequently is advisable. To add a 
quart of new oil to every three quarts 
of old, diluted, dirty, worn-out oil al- 
ready in the engine does not secure good 
lubrication. 

George Zigler, Northumberland Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, has the right slant 
on the care of his truck. He has observed 
that it is always best to grease his car 
after it has been washed, because when 
washing, water gets into the spring 
shackles, spindle bolts, and steering 
joints, and washes out the grease. This 
being the case he figures that where a 
truck is run on muddy, sloppy roads 
from the highway to the farm, water is 
bound to destroy lubrication of these 
parts more often than where a truck is 
operated only on the highway. He, 
therefore, has the chassis of his truck 
greased often to overcome this difficulty. 
I have checked up on this proposition 
with garage men and find they agree 
that Zigler is right. 


HEN one stops to think of it, the 
load on a truck is often top heavy. 
This causes swaying of the load as the 
truck travels over the road and this 
tends to loosen up bolts here and there. 
As the bolts loosen the holes become 
larger very rapidly, causing excess wear. 
It will pay to have a truck inspected 
often which requires only a short time 
and costs very little, but will eliminate 
costly repairs and delays in the long 
run. 
Did you ever hear a sharp click in a 










































truck when it starts? Well, that som 
quite familiar. A key is loose somewher 
Gears are keyed on the drive shafts and 
rear wheels on the axles and held 
nuts. If the key becomes loose, e) 
time_the load is started both the 
and the key-way gets a shock. If that 
condition continues one or the other or 
both are going to give way. This ca: 
avoided by frequently tightening th: 
nuts. I know an owner of several trucks 
who has his equipment inspected ever 
week at a definite time. He says ther 
not much to do but it saves time, mone) 
and expensive delays. 


NE frosty morning I sat in Herbert 
Starkey’s office at his packing shed 

on his farm in Philadelphia County, 
Pennsylvania, while he phoned to Phila- 
delphia, Trenton, and Wilmington t 
find out the best prices on celery. He fig- 
ured a while and ordered a load to go to 
Trenton that night. “Jack up that truck 
and inspect those wheels before you 
start,’’ he called to the driver. Starkey is 
a noted market gardener of 27 years 
standing and has employed motor trucks 
for about 18 years. He said he could 
asily lose the profit on that load of 
celery if the front wheels of the truck 
were out of line, or if a wheel wobbled 

Front wheels are so often sprung out 
of line by bumping against a curb while 
heavily loaded. The garage is equipped 
with devices for checking up quickly on 
the camber and caster of the front 
wheels. For the sake of safety and to 
secure long life of front tires it is well to 
have the front wheels checked often. It 
requires only a few minutes. 

While driving to Dallas, Texas, last 
summer I was having the oil changed 1n 
the car at Richmond, Indiana. The 
mechanics were cleaning the engine 0! 
a truck—both inside and out. The fore 
man said the engine had been heating 
and that he would guarantee to stop the 
trouble. 


[ Please turn to page 61] 
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7 ATI YNS are born, reach their 
zenith, and go down. Cities rise, 
a grow great, and then become 
eaps of ruins. Great characters and 
personalities live but a few years, com- 
paratively speaking, but sometimes 
they set in motion influences that change 
the destiny of nations and, after a thou- 
sand years, “They, being dead, yet 
peak.” 
\ few months ago I rambled thru the 
ruins of what was perhaps one of the 
st imposing and perfect buildings on 
the earth, the Parthenon at Athens. The 
ruins of this temple are located on the 
\ecropolis, which was 
indoubtedly the great- 
‘st center of culture 
nd philosophy in the 


The restored stadium as it appears today 





Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


the culture and philosophy of ancient 
Greece. 

When St. Paul stood on Mars Hill it 
meant death to any man who attempted 
to introduce the worship of a new god. 
Someone has said that at that time it 
was easier to find a god in Athens than 
a man. At any rate they supposed they 
had an altar for every god in existence, 
but lest they had overlooked one they 
had erected an altar upon which was the 
inscription, ‘“To the Unknown God.” 

When the Apostle Paul entered the 
city it seems that he expected to have a 
few days rest while waiting for his com- 


The Parthenon at Athens 





panions to join him. As he passed thru 
the streets he saw that the whole city 
was given to idolatry, and almost before 
he knew it he was discussing the great 
problems of life and death in both the 
synagogue and market place. In him 
these philosophers saw at once that they 
had a master or at least one who could 
speak well so they took him to Mars 
Hill, saying, ““May we know what this 
new doctrine, whéreof thou speakest, 
39”? 

It was a critical moment when the 
Apostle rose to speak. But he used all 
the skill of a matchless orator and won 

the attention and good 
will of his hearers by 
commending them for 
their devotion, and 





istory of mankind. 

\ few rods from the 
seule gate, the only 
trance to the Acrop- 
is, stands a rugged old 
ck called the Areo- 
iwus, sometimes known 

Mars Hill. About 
S23 years ago there 
od upon this rock a 
nely man who was 
thout wealth, influ- 
e, prestige, or even 
friend in the great 
v, and yet this man 


+ 


d his message has 
ida greater influence 
mankind than all 








perhaps saved his life 
by calling attention to 
the inscription erected 
to the unknown god 
and saying, “Him de- 
clare I unto you.” 
Then the Apostle 
quoted one of their own 
poets to substantiate 
his claim and went on 
with his sermon, which 
one of our own great 
statesmen has declared 
to be the greatest ora- 
torical production in 
the fewest words that 
can be found in all the 
[ Please turn to page 49] 
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Fig. 2. Warm air heating research residence erected at the University of Illinois by the National 


Warm Air Heating Association for study of problems relating to warm air furnace heating systems 


The Home Heating System 


Note: A. C. Willard is professor of 
heating and ventilation, and head of the 
lepartment of mechanical engineering, 
University of Illinois. His second article 
mll appear in October.—Editors. 
= LEASE advise me as to the best 
type of heating system for my 
home,” would summarize prac- 
tically all of the thousands of requests 
which have been received at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for information 
about home heating. These requests 
come from every part of the United Fig. 
States and Canada, and the homes 
in question range from the very 
best to the very worst types of con- 
struction. 

In the former case of well-built 
homes, almost any modern well- 
designed, and properly installed 
system will be satisfactory, while 
in the latter case no heating system 
in existeyce today will prove satis- 


ature differe nce increases. 


By A. C. WILLARD 


ing end for all these inquiries, feel like 
the man who was asked, ‘‘How long is a 
fence?” only our problem is by no 
means as simple. Moreover, only a very 
inexperienced writer would attempt to 
say that there is one “‘best’’ type of heat- 
ing system which fits all cases of home 
heating. 

There are, however, certain facts that 
can be set down about home heating 
which will materially assist the home 


4. Curves of floor, breathing level, and ceiling 
temperatures for living-room from research residence. 
Nole air temperature difference between ceiling and 
floor increases rapidly as indoor-out-of-door temper- 
Direct steam and hot 
water systems with long, low narrow radiators under 
windows may be operated with smaller air temper- 
ature differences between ceiling and floor than 


shown in the chart 







































; 1 Be oe es ase 
factory. It is amazing how com- > Baan” 2.2 2am 
pletely the home owners of this \* Bee we acaned = 
country regard the heating plant as » ad 
something entirely separate and NES 
distinct from the house in which it &Sz 
is to be placed, and of which itisto (8 
become a part. < Ry 
Itisequally surprisingto discover € Breathing Level Meat at 70 20g F7 
both from correspondence and per- | | taguets Seas Capaumease esamos | | 
sonal interviews just what thehome & 2}——4<+-+->-"+-+77+- 
owners mean by “best’”’ type of 3 wn 1 
heating systems. One owner is &, J]. 
thinking largely in items of first gy 
ost, another of operating expense .®/T TT]! NTF fs 
f which fuel is only a part, an- SxRé —- 
ther of simplicity and “fool proof- 3 
ness,” another of convenience, 8, a 
cleanliness, and automatic opera- Ns . 
tion, another of more uniform tem- 4 to | 
peratures from floor to ceiling and $ ad as ae yo 
reasonable humidities. i? =a eee ee po anne 
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And so it goes. We, on the receiv- 
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owner in making an intelligent selecti: 
of a heating system for his home. These 
facts are based on the most outstandir 
results from the study of heating hous 
by various systems at the University of 
Illinois during the past 10 or 12 year 
This study has been made in typic 
rooms subjected to severe winter weat! 
er conditions in a special laborator 
(Fig. 1) as well as in an actual residence 
(Fig. 2) especially equipped for testing 
purposes. Here are the facts, 
itemized form, altho preference 
the order of presentation has 1 
particular significance. 

(1) The House. The house structur: 
itself should always receive consi<- 
eration and be kept clearly in mind 
when deciding upon a heating sy 5 
tem. A relatively small outlay or 
making suitable walls and windo\ 
frames tight* against the wind, and 
stopping all unnecessary air leakag: 
into the studding spaces of the out 
side walls of frame houses or others 
of hollow wall construction will not 
only save fuel, but also add materi- 
ally to the comfort of the occu- 
pants and may affect both size and 
type of heating system required. 


L . 4 
: A poorly constructed house whi 
iN . } ° 

© fails to keep out the wind cannot be 
J ° 

« heated or made comfortable by any 


heating system, but to achieve even 
partial success it will be necessary 
to have at least one direct heating 
unit, such as a radiator or stove, 
every room. 


thermal insulation or the use oi 
weather-strips, valuable as they 
may be when properly and intelli- 
gently applied, but merely to the 
equivalent of good first-class 
construction. 
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ILLINOIS ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION “‘pipeless” and the more 

Ph a = | t satisfactory piped type, 
r (eecirie oom as well as “indirect 

| eetrigerating \ : - ; steam and hot water 

Goi oy N Ct Care Attic | radiators are used in 

Ahan i NH SS YN Acard , such systems. 

4 i il 4 HI Hi i v8, ary — ~ i Fans are not necessary 

H ie | #0 Ths in any of these indirect 

HUGH © come | systems in the average 

‘ ‘tar | Wh home, but may be used 

HAH V i N ( deceit mi if the owner desires to 

q \ H i } li re Sees 2 iB accelerate the air flow 

WWHAWA | SH over the indirect heating 

> Tast Meow N " surfaces. When fans are 

1 « TS ane aw 3 1 used, somewhat lower 

AAV) corte «PR pRactoror “ | heated air temperatures 

FI ne 3 ; are sufficient, since more 

| | Oscillating Ml} Recore or. “ar | air is sent into the rooms 

"4 wor. Wnt mee > oo es | which are to be warmed 

vi ee * : ea : than would be the case 

A gS . P with a gravity flow sys- 

ee ey’ pa ite Z tem. There is no radia- 

i |e Electric Heaters tion effect in the actual 

SHS SS aaa rooms of the house when 

os OL Ei ROH OO EA ERR ORC RE indirect systems are used, 

. gO 0. ig 26 ne < a2 ¢ ete > He 
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e University of Illinois for the study of problems relating 


ag Thermometer Ble 


Elevation section of laboratory testing plant. Erected 


ect steam and hot water heating in co-operation with ti 


Institute of Boiler and Radiator 


vis Master Plumbers Association. 


floor and ceiling 


to have a chimney. 


s this air supply. The chimney draft 
used by the vertical column of gas. 
in any given house the chim- 
height is fixed, anything which 


Ince 


luces the temperature of the flue 


reduces the draft. The chimney 


ist be straight and true, of full uni- 





\ size from top to bottom, with no 
‘ joints and with no other open- 
either above or below the smoke 
ng for the heating plant. Chim- 
for domestic heating plants 
| preferably pass up thru the 
and not be run as part of ex- 

| outside walls. « 

Direct Indirect Systems. 
‘are two general types of heating 
ms in use today, known as the 
t and the indirect. The former 
|) ineludes ordinary stoves and 
ore modern and familiar direct 

and hot water radiators located 

n the room to be heated. Such 
is not only warm up the air in 

1m, but also give off more or less 

'y radiation to the walls, the 
ire, and the occupants. 

latter or indirect system (Fig. 
s no heating surfaces in the room, 

stead supplies heated air thru 
r more registers. This air mixes 
ind warms the air in the room to 
lesired temperature. Furnaces 
in the basement, both of the 


and 





The Chimney. Since it is impossible 
burn any fuel without a positive air 
pply under proper control, it is neces- 
The chimney, by 
virtue of the draft which it creates, pro- 


Man ufact urers and the 
Note 


of test room for reading air temperatures between 


sta 


acti 


ndard in 


heit at the 
line”’ 


and some people require 
a slightly higher air tem- 
perature where there are 


sur- 


Floor and Ceiling 


no direct heating 
faces. 
Te mope ratures. 


» 70 degrees 


lres are 


There 


be a great dif- 


Any of the 
systems indicated in the 
; preceding sections is ¢ca- 
\}  pable of heating a house 


Fahren- 


“breathing 
(an arbitrary level 
five feet above the floor), 
at which level tempera- 
always 
in checking up a heating 
guarantee. 
however, 


taken 


may, 


ference between the 


“breathing line”’ 


temper- 


ature and the air tem- 


1al rooms, 




















Illinois, 


perature at other levels in the room. 
Tests at the University of 


in 


when it was zero outside 


17 





grees near the floor and 85 degrees near 


Even worse conditions at 
floor and ceiling may exist with stoves 
and ‘‘pipeless’’ furnaces, altho the 
“breathing” line temperature is main- 
tained at 70 degrees in 

Modern warm air 
systems (lig. 4), and “‘indirect’’ steam 
and hot water systems, as well as direct 
steam and hot water systems (see note, 
Fig. 4) using long, low, narrow radi- 
ators, will maintain much better air 
temperatures at floor and ceiling than 
those quoted at 60 and 85 degrees, re- 
spectively. 

Such extreme conditions 


the ceiling. 


all cases. 
furnace heating 


are intoler- 
able and the home owner will avoid 
much dissatisfaction and argument, as 
well as much personal discomfort by 


giving thoughtful consideration to the 
effect of type of heating system and 
heating units in the rooms on the room 
air temperatures at floorand ceiling, re- 
gardless of the fact that the system may 
maintain a ‘‘breathing line’’ air temper- 
ature of 70 degrees. Here are the basic 
are iples: 

) For indirect systems, the air sup- 
plied to the rooms for heating should 
enter at a relatively low temperature 
even in coldest weather. When it is zero 
outside, this temperature should never 
be above 175 degrees at any register 
face, and better be 150 degrees. The air 
supply from “‘pipeless’”’ furnaces is usu- 
ally heated above these tempera- 
tures. 

(b) For direct systems, 
surface should not 


iar 


the heating 
e highly heated as 
is often the case with stoves. Even with 
direct steam radiators which are usu- 
ally somewhat above 212 degrees, much 
better results will be secured with long, 
low, narrow radiators than with high 
radiators. Hot water radiators are sel- 
dom operated at water temperatures 
above 170 degrees with an open tank 
system, and maintain better room air 
temperatures at floor and ceiling than 




































steam systems using radiators of the 
and 70 degrees at the breathing line same type. With pressure systems Of 
showed temperatures as low as 60 de- [ Please turn to page 36 | 
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Mrs. Ellis tells how to pack your jars 
vith fruits and vegetables to best 
rd antage for display 


1 cake must be a cake if it is going 
to impress the judge. It should be easy 
to make, fit into a well planned menu, 
look attractive when cut to serve and 
handle easily when served. Some new 


slants on judging which are of merit 


Judging 





(Note) “It’s the way it will serve that 
counts,’ says Mrs. Ellis,an experienced judge 
of many culinary exhibits. Thru her advice 
you can readily become better friends with 
that greatest glory of the event—the cherished 
blu ribbon.—Editors. 

“ OW do you judge a baby beef?” 
asked a woman of the man 
who was tying a blue ribbon 
on a blocky little Hereford calf. 

“By the flavor, madam,” said the 
judge, “by the way it will serve.” 

And had the startled woman not 
hurried away he might have explained, 
as he had intended, that his remark was 
not a pleasantry, but a practical, if 
strange, fact. For altho he did not, as 
she had probably visioned, lean over 
and take a neat nip from the flank of 
each stocky little animal as it passed 
before him, still, the things for which he 
looked in those same animals—straight 
broad backs, deep flanks, or smooth 
flexible skin—suggested either the de- 
velopment of certain prime cuts of 
meat or their texture and flavor, and 
“the way they would serve.”’ 

And so it is with culinary exhibits. 
Seal them in a glass jar out of all tangi- 
ble evidence of taste and smell and they 
are still judged by their flavor. Yes, and 
by the ease and nicety of the service 
which they would allow at the table. 

“A cake’s a cake,”’ we used to say. If 
it satisfies the three culinary graces, 
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the Culinary Exhibit 


By GRACE M. ELLIS 


flavor, consistency, appearance, what 
more would you ask?” 

“A cake is a part of a meal,” we say 
nowadays. “It must be easy to make or 
else justify the time spent in making it. 
It must fit with definite grace into a well- 
planned meal. And when it is brought 
to the table, it must look attractive 
enough to be intriguing, taste good 
enough to be long remembered, and 
handle easily enough to be quickly for- 
gotten.” 

Quite a lot to expect of one cake. But 
that’s the new trend in culinary ex- 
hibits. (A sensible one too, don’t you 
think?) And that may explain why there 
has risen up in the last few years a 
young and ambitious class of bread and 
cake and canned goods exhibitors who 
carry home a surprising number of blue 
ribbons. This class consists of women 
whose products may not taste or look 
any nicer than some of those which must 
go unribboned, but they have the added 
nicety of being easy and pleasant to 
serve. 


EW judges place exhibits now with- 

out the use of scorecards. These are 
merely little printed cards containing 
information about the product which is 
exhibited, and on which the judge makes 
note of the outstanding niceties or tiny 
flaws in the pie or cooky which she is 
comparing with the others. How many 
of these little weaknesses—often simple 


] 030 







































things, but things which deter 
whether the product shall be ribbone: 
or eliminated—have to do with ser\ 
ability!” 

There are the oversized things 
instance: big cookies and pickles 
rolls! Unless one is exhibiting a “harvest 
moon” sized cooky in the decorated 
cooky class for a children’s party, we 
must imagine it as an accompaniment 
for the dessert or a part of a between- 
meal lunch for one of the childrer 
Either occasion calls for a cooky 0 
moderate size, if one would avoid wast 


nd * 


Pe? while speaking of cookies, it } 
nice to remember that the only 4 
difference between a cooky and a cakt 
is that a cooky is thin, crisp, and small 
So a soft fat cooky is not really a cooky 
at all, you see, but a drop cake and 1 
exhibited should be entered in that class 

Most exhibits abound too, in big rolls 
Nice tender, crusty rolls, but oversized 
ones. Father might be able to manag' 
“bun” of the old ironstone china tea 
size but not mother nor Johnny. A 
way, we all like crust and if rolls 
small we get more of it. 

Matching, “‘squarish’’slices of bread ar 
nicer to serve and almost necessary !0! 
sandwich making purposes. Such slic 
come only from uniform, straight-sided 
loaves of bread. Round squat loav« 
the big kind with the lop ears, 

[| Please turn to page 28 | 
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Farming Is Easier, More Profitable, and Pleasanter with 


i} McCORMICK-DEERING 


10-20, 15-30, and FARMALL 
‘Tractors Here’s what a i 


Tractor will do for you 


eet OO ET 

















AVE you seen the new McCormick- t will help you to produce greater profits and 
| H Deering 15-30 Tractor? Make it a make money through its TIMELY WORK 
point to stop at your McCormick- —due to more power; larger machines; ut- 
Deering dealer’s store and get acquainted affected by heat, flies, or hard ground; un- 
with its many features and refinements. You limited endurance [will work day and night]. 
will find that a great reserve of power is pro- BETTER WORK—due to heavier machines; 
vided to meet any emérgency and that great work done when conditions are right; time 
reserve strength is built into every part of the for extra preparation; no skimping due to 
tractor to back up the powerful engine. The lack of power, hot weather, etc. TRIPLE 
15-30 pulls four plow bottoms under all POWER—drawbar, belt, and power take- 
ordinary conditions. off give you power for every need. EXTRA ’ 





T h k h bl EARNING POWER—you can do custom 
urn your heavy work over to the capable work, or increase your acreage, or raise more | 


15-30. It is the tractor that puts broad-scale profit-producing animals in the time saved. 
operations under one man’s control — that IT SAVES MONEY—by reducing man 
— to oh sigan hour rr eg labor ; decreasing power investment; cutting 
a weer ye - sree ome eagseng overhead costs ; lowering operating expenses; 
Deering nb laed —e dependability and — longer life; doing belt work. IT REDUCES 

rivaled service that will keep it on the job DRUDGERY — requires less care when in 
for years and years. 





use; no care when idle; easier to drive. IT : 


For smaller-scale operations the McCor- RELIEVES THE HOUSEWIFE — because 
mick-Deering dealer will show you the fewer hired men are needed; threshing and 
popular 10-20 and the all-purpose row-crop silo filling crews are smaller. IT IMPROVES 
FARMALL. THE FARM—Digs ditches; builds terraces ; 


removes old hedges; clears brush land; pulls 
stumps; grades rough land; removes stones 
Ine and boulders; maintains roads and lanes. 
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u An interesting, instructive booklet full of | tor mechanics. This book will show you how 
helpful hints on efficient tractor operation. easy it is to operate a tractor to full advantage 

\ If you have a tractor you need this book. Just write “Send me ‘How to Get the Most K 

re \ If you haven’t got a tractor—here’s the from Your Tractor’”’ ona post-card, sign your 


book that tells you in everyday language name and address plainly, and we will send 
exactly what you want to know about trac- you a copy, without obligation. 


re M‘CORMICK: DEERING } 
ie Nn tition ff INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ‘ 


aed * &@s i OF AMERICA ; a as 
or $f 606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated ) Chicago, Illinois 








See Advertising Index, page 85 














Bringing the 
Bathroom 


Up to Date 


By HELEN SPRACKLING 
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Your old bathroom may be made new with careful decorating. 
interesting wall treatment in the room above 


O MUCH attention has been given 
to bathrooms in the last two or 
three years that one might think 

there would not be a plain and colorless 
bathroom left in the country and conse- 
quently there would be nothing more to 
be said about the matter. But some- 
where there is always an old bathroom 
that needs rejuvenation, or a bathroom 
that needs an added touch of interest, 
and someone coming along with a fine 
idea for both so that it has become an 
ever-recurring subject of interest. 

Of course it is color that changes the 
drab grayness of the cld into the new, 
that introduces the necessary touch of 
interest: color which we can now apply 
in every conceivable form sinee we find 
it on the counters of almost any store 
for sale by the yard, by the quart, and 
in almost any shape that. you can think 
of. It is such an easy matter, too, to dec- 
orate the bathroom. Generally speaking, 
its size is small; it has only one window. 
This means that only a minimum of 
labor and a trifling bit of material are 
required for its transformation. Add to 
this the priceless touch of ingenuity and 
the bathroom will become one of the 
most attractive and individual spots in 
the house. 

Making over the old bathroom can 
yield a tremendous amount of satisfac- 
tion. Suppose for instance you have one 
in which the plumbing is despairingly 
old-fashioned. The tub stands on four 
feet a little out from the wall, the piping 
of the hand basin is gaunt and ugly, and 
the toilet is flushed from a tank high up 
on the wall. To install new furniture is, 
for some good reason, out of the ques- 
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Notice the 


tion. Then try the miracle 
that color alone will work. 
Paint—and plenty of it— 
will be your greatest asset. 
Choose a light apple-green, 
a color that is easy to ob- 
tain anywhere, and paint 
the walls above the tiling 























with this fresh springlike 
color. This also includes the 
water tank of the toilet. 

A little deeper, darker 
green will be better for the 
doors and woodwork, using 
for this, if you can, one of the quick- 
drying enamels, since enamel paint 
wipes clean so easily and wears so well. 
Use this same color and paint for the 
outside of the bathtub, on the pipes of 
the washbasin (first wiped very clean 
of dust and dirt), and all necessary fix- 
tures, such as drinking glass holders, 
old towel racks, and so forth. Apply 
several coats for durability’s sake, allow- 
ing plenty of time in between to dry. 
Ugly piping can of course be coated with 
gilt or aluminum paint but this attracts 
unnecessary attention; painted in the 
wall color it will blend with the back- 
ground and be much less conspicuous. 


F BY any chance there is no dado of 

tiling along the wall, paint the lower 
part of it the deeper green of the trim. 
A narrow half-inch line or stenciled 
pattern of contrasting color such as 
marine blue at the junction of the two, 
greens will give character to the entire 
room and introduce an interesting new 
note of color. 

So much for the paint; our little room 


A colorful curtain, some striped bordered towels ai 


small rag rugs will work wonders 





is already refreshingly changed. Add 
colorful curtain—a figured material that 
has both blue, green, and considerable 
yellow in its design, some green and 
some yellow striped-border towels, and 
a small rag rug incorporating the same 
colors in its weave and you have such a 
completely attractive room that its old 
equipment is quite submerged. Its color 
charm will, however, be strikingly ap- 
parent. 


ATHROOMS that are dark and lack 

sunshine may be brightened with a 
color scheme in which yellow predom- 
nates. Bathrooms that are small may be 
papered, selecting patterns which sug: 
gest the out-of-doors. These will creat: 
an illusion cf distance and space and 
seem to push out the four walls of th: 
room. Oldtime tile patterns are long 
since out of date. In their place is a fine 
choice of floral, branching leaves, and 
trellislike patterns interesting in bot! 
color and design. These have _ be« 
planned especially for bathrooms and 

[ Please turn to page 30) 
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50c-quality 
LISTERINE 

Shaving Cream 

Now 25¢ 











For cuts, bruises, wounds, stings — all 
infections — LISTERINE — instantly ! 


Whenever the skin is broken, there is acute danger of infec- 
Germs of infection may reach the wound from other 
rts of the skin surface or the air may transmit them. 
Whenever there is an accident such as a cut, bruise, burn, 
or sting, that breaks the surface of the skin, the intelligent 
thing to do is to douse full strength Listerine on the affected 
rt, and to repeat the treatment frequently. 
For Listerine, though safe and non-poisonous, is a remark- 
ble germicide with amazing power to kill germs without 
irming tissue. 
Repeated tests in great international laboratories show that 
when used full strength, Listerine kills even the stubborn 


Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) 
in counts ranging to 200,000,000 in 15 seconds. 

Listerine also has marked penetrating power, enabling it 
to reach germs lying comparatively deep in the tissue. 

Its prompt use in any open wound is a valuable aid to 
nature in destroying dangerous micro-organisms. 

In addition to its germicidal power, Listerine has a pleasant, 
healing effect. It reduces swelling, allays inflammation, and 
antiseptically cleanses the tissue. 

Use it full strength for all minor wounds and until the 
doctor comes, in serious ones. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 


pany, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Soothes, heals, combats infection 


KILLS 200,000,000 GERMS IN 15 SECONDS 


(fastest killing time accurately recorded by science) 


See Advertising Ind 
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No. 2592. Flares, baleros, and draperies are 
not, to be stored away with our summer frocks. 
Fall and winter are going to retain them for 
some of their best features. This design is 
youthful and graceful. Designed for sizes 16 
to 20 and 32 to 42 inches bust. 











No. 2608 





e Turn to Fall 


Fashions 


No. 2591. The going-to-school girl’s wardrobe must have various types 
of ‘‘undies” to meet the many needs. The fitted belt in the step-ins is 
especially well adapted to the new tight-fitting garments. Designed for 
sizes 16 to 20 years and 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 


—] ~~ 


No. 2605. The early fall 
days seem to demand at least 
one woolen frock, so here we 
have another suggestion for 
the stouter figure. The soft 
wool crepes and challis are 
best of course and could be 
used for these flares and folds. 
The vest has inserted con- 
trasting material. This is 
designed for sizes 32 to 42. 


No. 767. The new season 
says satin is to be one of the 
leading fabrics. Isn't this 
model perfect for lovely black 
satin with a collar of cream 
color? The simplicity of this 
garment adds to its charm 
since it has the new wrap 
around effect in the blouse 
another new fall forecast in 
fashion. Designed for sizes 
16 to 20 and 32 to 42 inches 


No. 786. The college girl 
will choose such a design as 
this for the favorite woolen 
garment to receive the 
approval of her college friends. 
Tweeds are again to lead this 
fall for sport and tailored 
wear. The diagonal lines in 
scallops are the only trim. 
Desiged for sizes 16 to 20. 
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No. 2599 


No. 2599. The stouter woman will be 
terested in this model which is presented W 
her in mind. With lines cleverly introduced 
to slenderize the figure a very new model 
ready. Notice the touches of trimming in 1 
blouse just above the hip yoke. Sizes 36 to 42 
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Patterns may be secured from th Pattern Departmer 
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OR the low cost of a com- 

plete set of Champion 
Spark Plugs, you can enjoy 
distinctly better performance 
from your motor car, truck, 
tractor and _ stationary 
engines, with all that means 
in easier starting, increased 
power, speed and economy. 


This is the experience and the 
judgment of millions of own- 
ers of gasoline powered farm 
equipment, and of the world’s 
engineering authorities. 


Every year these millions 
install new Champions 
as a matter of course, 
and many replace 
other spark plugs with 
Champions. 


Experience has proved 
to them that Champions are 
better spark plugs by virtue 
of the definitely better per- 





formance they induce in 
every engine. It is for this 
reason that Champions enjoy 
the unique distinction of an 
ever-increasing world prefer- 
ence, and are universally pre- 
ferred by those spectacular 
specialists in performance— 
the racing champions of land, 
air and water. 


Consider for a moment the 
importance of spark plugs, 
and how simple and eco- 
nomical it is to maintain top- 
notch performance with a set 
of Champions. 


Their cost is nominal. 
A set for a four-cylinder 
car costs only $3; fora 
six, $4.50 and for an 
eight, $6. In Canada, 


prices are slightly higher. 
But spark plugs are all- 


important because on their 


vital spark depends the power 
cycle of the engine. 


While Champions, because of 
their many superiorities in 
materials, design and con- 
struction, will continue to 
function indefinitely, engi- 
neering authorities, motor car 
manufacturers, and millions 
of motorists recognize that a 
new set every year is the 
economic way to maximum 
engine performance. 


New Champions every year 
not only restore new car 
power, speed and accelera- 
tion, but also save their cost 
in less gas and oil. 


Put a new set of Champions 
in each engine of your farm 
equipment today and judge 
the difference in improved 
performance. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO; WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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Blueberry Biscuits 


2 cupfuls of flour 34 eupful of blueberries 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking '4 teaspoonful of salt 

powder | % cupful of milk 
4 tablespoonfuls of 3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

shortening 

Sift together the flour, baking powder, 
and salt. Mix in the shortening with a 
fork, add the milk to make a soft dough, 
soft enough that the biscuits may be 
dropped. Slightly more milk than the 
% of a cupful may be needed, since 
flours vary. Wash the berries and drain 
them thoroly. It is better if they are 
almost dry. Mix them with the sugar 
and sprinkle them with a little flour 
(less than a tablespoonful). Add to the 
biscuit dough. Mix thoroly but quickly. 
Drop by spoonfuls on greased baking 
sheets, or in muffin tins and bake in a 
hot oven for 12 to 15 minutes. 


Stuffed Tomatoes 


Remove seed from large ripe smooth 
tomatoes. Turn them upside down and 
set on ice to chill. Sprinkle inside with 
salt and fill with crisp celery, cucumber, 
and onion cut rather fine. Cooked diced 
meat or fish may be added. Serve on 
lettuce leaves topped with mayonnaise 
dressing.—V. M., Mo. 


Stuffed Cucumber Salad 


Pare medium large cucumbers and 
soak in salt water 1 hour or more. Make 
a filling of cottage cheese, seasoned with 
salt, pepper, pimentos, onion, and may- 
onnaise. Cull out centers from cucumber 
and fill with the cheese mixture. Slice 
and serve on lettuce with mayonnaise.— 
V.M. 

Plum Conserve 
2 pounds of plums (any 3 cupfuls of sugar 
variety) \4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 orange 14 cupful of nut meats 

The plums may be seeded, left whole, 
or chopped. Place in a preserving kettle, 
add the juice from the orange, the 
orange rind put thru a food chopper, the 
salt and sugar. Cook slowly until of the 
right consistency. Add the nut meats 
and let come to a boil. Pour into hot 
sterilized jars and seal. Seeded raisins 
may be added without any addition of 
sugar. One-third chopped apples may 
be substituted in place of the plums and 
makes a milder flavored conserve.— 
Mrs. R. C. 


Curry of Pork and Green Tomatoes 


2 cupfuls of chopped 2 tablespoonfuls of pork 
lean cooked pork drippings 
1 quart of skinned sliced 1 teaspoonful of curry 
green tomatoes powder 
1 cupful of sliced onions Salt 
Cook the onion in the drippings for a 
few minutes, add the green tomatoes, 
cover, and cook until tender. Add the 
pork, curry powder, salt to taste, and 
2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of brown meat 
juice from the roasting pan, or about 14 
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tested in our Tasting-Test Kitchen. 


cupful of brown gravy. Cook until 
thoroly heated and serve in a ring of hot 
boiled rice. Tart apples may be used 
instead of the green tomatoes.—Mrs. 


md. oh 
Baked Steak With Tomatoes 


Select 1 pound of tender round steak 
or pork steak and cut into pieces 2 
inches square. Put a layer of steak in a 
baking dish, salt and pepper. Add a 
thin layer of onions and a layer of 
‘canned tomatoes. Salt and pepper each 
layer of meat as desired. Continue until 
baking dish is filled having tomatoes for 
last layer. Sprinkle a little flour on top 
of tomatoes and bake two hours in a 
moderate oven or until meat is tender. 
Before serving cover top of meat with 
buttered bread crumbs and brown in 
oven. Delicious.—Mrs. I. W., Ill. 


Stuffed Apple Pudding 


Allow one apple to a person, Northern 
Spies, if possible, peel, and cut off a 
thick slice from the top to use as a lid. 
Remove the core and scrape out the 
center till a thin wall remains. 

Chop one apple, add to the scrapings, 
with a few chopped nuts, chopped 
seeded raisins, sugar and cinnamon to 
taste. Put this mixture into the cavity, 
press down and put on the end, and 
arrange closely in a buttered baking 
dish. Surround the dish with water and 
bake till the apples are tender. 

Beat four eggs and one cupful of 
sugar thoroly, then add a small cupful 
of flour. Pour this mixture around the 
apples and bake till done. Serve with 
whipped cream.—O. E. C., W. Va. 


Easy Dill Pickles 

9 cupfuls of water 2 cupfuls of vinegar 
1 cupful of salt Dill 

Place the water, salt, and vinegar in 
a kettle. Let heat to scalding point, but 
do not boil. Pour over large cucumbers 
which have been quartered lengthwise 
and packed in sterilized jars. To each 
quart jar allow 1 medium-sized head of 
dill. Place the dill in the top of jar and 
seal. Store in a cool place for six weeks 
before using. A tiny piece of garlic or 
onion may be added to each jar if de- 
sired.— Mrs. C. W., Mich. 


Scalloped Eggs (Serves Six) 
4 hard cooked eggs \% cupful of bread crumbs 
2 cupfuls of white sauce 1 tablespoonful of butter 
34 cupful of cooked material—ground ham, flaked 
fish, or chopped chicken 

Arrange alternate layers of sliced 
eggs and other cooked material in a but- 
tered baking dish. Pour white sauce 
over the mixture; cover with bread 
crumbs, dot with butter, and brown in 
a moderate oven. Serve in the baking 
dish as a main dish for luncheon or sup- 
per. Serves 6. 


All recipes on this page have been carefully 


Lyonnaise String Beans (Serves Six) 


4 cupfuls of cooked 1 diced onion 
string beans Lo teaspoonful of salt 


4 slices of bacon 1g teaspoonful of pepper 


Cut the bacon into small pieces and 
fry until crisp and brown. Remove the 
bacon from the fat and put the onion in 
the bacon fat until slightly browned. 
Add the other ingredients and heat 
thoroly. Serve with vinegar, if desired. 


Sweet Pickles 


Wash the cucumbers and dry thoroly 
If they are of assorted size pack th« 
small ones in jars by themselves, halv: 
the medium ones lengthwise, and th« 
large ones, quarter lengthwise. Pack 
in sterilized jars. Cover with the follow- 
ing solution: 
1 scant tablespoonful of 1 tablespoonful of groun 

saccharin powder cinnamon 
1 tablespoonful of pow- 1 teaspoonful of ground 

dered alum cloves 
6 cupful of salt ® 1 teaspoonful of allspice 
5 tablespoonfuls of 1 cupful ef ground horse- 

ground mustard radish 

1 gallon of-cider vinegar 

Blend together the saccharin, alum, 
salt, mustard, and spices. Add the 
horseradish and vinegar, mix well and 
pour over the jars of cucumbers, keeping 
the mixture well stirred. Seal and store. 
—Mrs. E. J., Iowa. 


White Sauce 

2 tablespoonfuls of 4 tablespoonfuls of flour 

butter 2 cupfuls of milk 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

Melt the butter, add flour, and stir 
until smooth. Add milk and cook, stir- 
ring until a smooth sauce is obtained. 
Season with salt and pepper.—G. E. 


Cucumber Salad 
2 tablespoonfuls of l6 teaspoonful of salt 
gelatin 1 pint of boiling water 
‘6 cupful of cold water 1 cupful of pineapple cut 
Juice of 3 lemons fine 
44 cupful of pineapple 1% cupful of chopped 


cucumber 
Green coloring 

Soak the gelatin in the cold water. 
Bring the liquids to the boiling point 
and pour over the soaked gelatin. Add 
the sugar and salt. 

When cool and beginning to set add 
the pineapple and cucumber. Put in a 
ring mold. Chill and turn out on a let- 
tuce-lined platter. Serve with salad 
dressing and mayonnaise mixed with 
whipped cream to which finely cut ap- 
ples and celery have been added. When 
ready to serve place dressing in center 
of salad. Serves 6.—Miss B. R., Iowa. 


juice 
¥% cupful of sugar 


RECIPE REMINDER \ 
| October, November and December 


are the months which offer interest- 
ing possibilities for tasty dishes. 
Send your recipes in season to | 
Successful Recipe Page. One dollar | 
will be paid for those printed.— | 
Editors. 
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More ecos- More MILK 


through the cold winter months 


In the laying house of Enos Lesh, at Easton, Ohio, walls and roof 
lined with Celotex protect pullets from cold, drafts and damp- 
ness... keep egg production high even through the winter months 









This thoroughly upto date barn of the Pinehurst Dairy, Pinehurst, 
North Carolina, is fully insulated with Celotex from bitter winter 





cold . . . and increased milk production insures greater profits 


... when buildings are insulated with Celotex 


LD, uninsulated barns are 

sure to be cold and drafty 
throughout bitter winter 
weather. Then milk production 
falls off and profits decrease. 

But Celotex-insulated barns 
conserve animal heat .. . keep 
warm in spite of the freezing 
cold outside. Your herd keeps 
healthier . . . and more of your 
winter feed goes for milk pro- 
duction at the time when prices 
are highest. 

In Celotex-insulated laying houses, 
it’s easy to maintain warm temper- 
atures with much less fuel expense. 
And warm, well-ventilated houses 
mean more eggs from the pullets. 

Fruits and vegetables can be held 
safely for better prices in store- 
houses lined with Celotex. For 
Celotex protects them from freez- 


The word 


CELOTEX 


U. S. Pat. Off 


Reg. 
fs the trademark of and indicates 
manenelinn 37 The Celotex Company 


icago, Lllinois 


ELOTE 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 








ing cold as well as withering heat. 


... and greater home com- 
fort with less fuel expense 
Your home stays warmer and 
more comfortable when you stop 
costly heat leakage with Celotex. 
And in summer this same insulation 
shuts out scorching sun’s rays... 
keeps rooms cool and pieasant. 


Name 


This attractive bedroom keeps warm and 
comfortable in spite of bitter weather out- 
doors. Celotex insulation has put an end 
to costly heat leakage . . . makes it easy 
to maintain proper temperatures with 
much less fuel expense. In thousands of 
farm houses, wasted attic space has been 
turned into pleasant, livable rooms by 


remodeling with Celotex 


Mail the coupon below for our in- 
teresting free booklet “Insulating 
Farm Buildings with Celotex.” 


The Celotex Company, 919 Nurth Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
(Member of the National Building Industries 
Bureau.) Sales distributors throughout the 
World. Reliable deale:s can supply Celotex 


Standard Building Board and Celotex Lath. 


8. BsSept., 1930 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, “Insulating 


Farm Buildings with Celotex.” 
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See Advertising Index, page 8&5 
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Dear Children: I want to thank « very one 
of you for writing such nice letters to our 
children’s corner last month. Almost all of 
the answers to the puzzle giving the names of 
the countries were correct. Now I know 
jou will want to make a map of your road 
home from school just like Bessie and Tom 
did in the story on this page. Remember I 
um eager to have interesting letters from our 
' boys and girls. Happy school days to you.— 
@| Children’s Page Editor. 


The Road Home From School 


HEN September comes there 
are boys and girls all over the 
United States getting crisp new 
dresses and brand new blouses, buying 
new schoolbooks and hunting up pencil 
boxes, penmanship books, rulers, and 
dinner pails: all because September 
brings school time again. 
b Everybody is “brown as a berry.” 
| (How brown is a berry, I wander?) 
Anyway everybody has a coat of sun- 
burn and maybe a sprinkling of freckles. 
When September comes the boys and 
girls begin to remember about the fun of 
brand new books with history and 
geography stories they’ve never had 
before. Maybe there will be a new 
teacher, and that’s always exciting. 
Maybe a beloved old teacher will be 
back. There are games at the noon hour 
and secrets, surprises, and schoolmates. 
Oh, going to school again will be won- 
derful! 


One time—it was just 
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me just because I happen to tumble over 
them,’ laughed Bessie as she remem- 
bered the sudden bath she had one day 
when she reached too far for a pretty 
pebble. 

Tom began to lay out a road in the 
sandpile with an empty box for the 
school house and another for home. 
Bessie. watched him for a little while and 
then with a smile she ran into the house 
to make a road of her own with pencil 
and paper. Picture maps are always fun 
but interesting places and funny hap- 
penings kept bobbing into Bessie’s mind 
so fast as she drew the road home from 
school she could scarcely find room for 
them all. 

She giggled to herself as she drew the 
picture of Tom and Joe on their knees 
at the culvert where the woodchuck had 
his hole. She could almost hear the 
Chicago freight rumble as it crossed the 
overhead bridge and her feet felt tired 
when she remembered how muddy the 
roads were in spring. She drew the violet 
patch, the cut in the bank where Tom 
found his pretty pebbles, the stump 
where they sat and rested, the straw 
stack slide and all the other things she 
loved to do and see on the road home 
from school. 

When the picture map was finished 
she called Tom in to see it and how he 
laughed! 





before school began in 
September—Tom and 
Bessie were feeling a little 
dismayed (you know what 
that means now, don’t 
you?) over leaving their 
play and going back to 
school. And then like all 
other children they began 
to talk about their teacher, 
their schoolmates, where 
they sat last year, and 
how easy fractions were 
after all. In fact they soon 
were so excited that they 
were both talking at once. 
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“There’s even the dog coming to 
meet us,”’ he said. 

“T love every tree and stone on the 
road from school,” said Bessie. 

“So do I,” said Tom. 

“Every boy and girl loves their road 
home from school,” they decided. 

And I think they are right, don’t you? 
Sut I wonder how many boys and girls 
ever made a picture map of their road 
home from school? Wouldn't it be fun 
if you made one today and put it away 
in a box and then when you were grown 
up you'd find it and show it to your chil- 
dren, or your grandchildren? 

What do you think they would say? 
Yes, I’m sure they’d say ‘Tell us a story 
about when you were a child.” And 
with the help of your map you could 
remember all the good times you had 
had on your way home from school.— 


Elizabeth C. Wherry. 





A Pattern 


One day I cut an apple thru 
And peeped inside the core 
And there I saw a pretty thing 

I’d never seen before. 


The mother tree had placed it there 
A little pattern tree 
For her seeds’ use for growing 
I’m certain as can be! 
—LillieG. McDowell. 
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Mother Goose 
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AVEN’T you often 
wondered about 
Mother Goose and her 
children? Haven't you 
wondered where all her 
little rhymes came from? 
Haven’t you wondered 
how long she has lived? 
How long other little boys 
and girls have heard about 
her? Where she came from 
and how? If children 
across the bright blue seas 
ever heard of her? 
Well, Mother Goose is 
“as old as the hills” as 





“The best part of all is 
finding what’s in your 
lunch box,”’ said Tom. 

“No,” said Bessie slow- 
ly, ‘I think the best part 
is the road from school.” 

“It is fun to wade up 
Minnow Creek from the 
bridge,’ said Tom. 

gr “And do you remember 
ihe day we found the 
Indian arrowheads in the 
mound back of the school- 
house?” asked Bessie. 

“Tt will soon be time for 
walnuts,” said Tom with a 
grin, “only I’m not going 
to fall out of a tree this 
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“And I’m not going to 
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some big folks would say. 
She has lived for hundreds 
of years, over three hun- 
dred years that we know 
of thru books. How long 
she lived in the hearts of 
children and mothers be- 
fore that we do not know. 

Mother Goose rhymes 
and stories were told by 
mothers to their children 
for hundreds of years. 
They were old, old stories 
told about different things 
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were just little make-be- 
mt BLUE BIRDS lieve thoughts or dreams. 
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[ Please turn to page 35) 
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"2 12,000,000 shoppers 
~ —__ know where to find the 


LOWEST PRICES 


IN 10 YEARS... 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


This new catalog, with its 1,000 pages of new merchandise, all at 
the lowest prices in ten years, is yours for the asking. Whether you 
intend buying from Sears or not, you will want this book to know 
what prices you should pay. You do not obligate yourself in 
any way in filling in the coupon. The book is free. Send today. 


SEARS ROEBUCK and CO 








Sears, Roebuck and Co. — The 
World’s Largest Store—presents 
thenew“ Thrift Bookofa Nation.” 
Fromcover tocoverit tells astory 
of value without precedent. 


Lowest Prices in 10 Years 
is not a slogan. It is a promise. 
And lowest prices are here 
coupled with the most advanced 
merchandise to be offered this 
season. 


Smart Style at a Low Cost 


If you are interested in wearing 
apparel, you will find this new catalog 
abreast of the times. Not alone that, 
but you will learn Sears-Roebuck buys 
or less and sells for less. You and your 
family can have more and better cloth- 
ing if you will use this Thrift Book. 


Economy for Your Home 
Here we have exerted the full force of 
our buying and engineering ability to 
bring you all of the better things for the 
home at prices we alone can offer. 

Whenever you are going to buy for 
your home, look in your Sears 
catalog first. 


46,000 Articles—Every One 
Bargain Priced—The Largest 
Variety of Merchandise 
Offered by Any Store 


Whatever you want for yourself, your 
family, your home, your car, your shop, 
your farm will be found here in this new 
“Thrift Book of a Nation ’ for Fall 1930. 

Use it often. Compare prices. Com- 
pare quality. Remember, we guarantee 
satisfaction and we guarantee a saving 
—on every purchase. 






















































SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Atlanta, Memphis, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle. 


(Mail Coupon to Store Nearest You) 


Send me your Latest General Catalog. 


Name— _ 


Postoff — State__ 
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Judging the Culinary Exhibit 


[Continued from page 18] 


“doggy” kind as one little assistant 
named them, do not serve to a nice 
enough advantage to merit a ribbon, 
usually, tho rye and coffee breads we 
always like in interesting shapes. Any 
dough will shrink at least two ounces 
per pound in baking, and the prize- 
winning loaves are bound to be those 
which are less than two pounds in 
weight and which nicely fit the pan in 
which they were baked. 

Nut breads, gingerbreads, and corn- 
breads I usually find in very nice sizes. 
But for some unknown reason they are 
usually the poorest of the baked ex- 
hibits. Blue ribbons go hungering for 
fluffy, fat gingerbreads, which have the 
ginger merely flavoring and not monop- 
olizing the loaves. Cornbreads are grit- 
ty, crumbly, thin, and oversweet. The 
modern roller processed meals are more 
difficult to handle than the old mill- 
ground kind, it is true. But just try 
exhibiting a truly mellow cornbread, 
one that is yellow and fat and tender, if 
you'd like a ribbon with a “first” in 
| gold letters. 

Quick nut breads are too apt to be like 
the girl with the little curl, either very, 
very good or rather horrid. Too much 
sugar, too much leavening agent, too 
many nuts (of too poor quality), and too 
fast a baking period, would about cover 
their sins. 

As for cakes! What lovely, deliciously 
tender cakes our good cooks do make 
nowadays, judging by those we see in 
baked goods exhibits. Occasionally 
there’s a chocolate one with a too-good- 
to-be-true color and that crumbly tex- 
ture and soda flavor that goes with it. 
But most cooks have learned that a 
pinch of soda in the melted chocolate 
will give as much depth of color to such 
a cake as one could wish. Occasionally 
there’s a thin one-inch loaf cake that 
needs an added inch or two of depth to 
make it nice for service as a loaf cake. 
And quite often there are overly high 
angel foods and overly thin layer cakes, 
which would be difficult to eat or unin- 
teresting to look at when served in 
pieces at the table. 

One heavy prize winner at the Iowa 
State Fair makes all her layer cakes in 
two plump square uniform layers. And 
there are no middle humps and low 
edges on those layers, for she uses the 
kitchen scales in filling the cake pans 
and spreads the dough to the outside of 
the pan, before she slides them into the 
oven. 

Getting back to oversized things, 
pickles, both fruit and vegetable, seem 
to be major sinners. Large pickles, 
peach, mango, or dill, are apt to be 
coarse in fiber and too large for a serving. 
The small mellow peach and pear pickles 
which are a specialty with a certain 
Missouri exhibitor, I can always see not 
as they appear in the jar but as they 
would appear on a dinner plate—a just- 

right size serving of a pickle accompani- 
| ment toa wintertime meal. Those hand- 
some, big, three-to-a-quart-jar variety 
may look luscious inside the glass, but 
they’d monopolize a family dinnertable, 
I’m afraid. 

I have never been able to locate the 
law which advised that the largest cu- 
cumbers in the garden should be pickled 


in dill. But if you have an aversion t: 
blue ribbons, do not exhibit a jar of nic 
uniform 3- or 4-inch ones, for that’s th 
easy-to-eat and sensible type on whi 
any judge is only too glad to clamp 
blue ribbon. Sweet and sour cucumber 
may be smaller than that of course, but 
never smaller than about 11% inche- 
Extra small ones are hard to handle an 
have none of the slight vitamin content 
that the cucumber develops when it is 
bit larger. 

Relishes are welcome when they con 
tain a variety of ingredients and 
texture which is not too “poulticey. 
We like flavors blended, but we lik 
also to see the bits of celery and cabbag: 
and tomato, don’t you think? 

Everyone knows that it’s the smal! 
succulent vegetables in a sensible pac! 
which take the prizes. Big carrots and 
beets are stored, not canned. sig 
tomatoes canned whole in water may 
look inviting in the jars but they are 
bound to taste flat and watery whe: 
served. A small unpretentious pint oi 
uniform medium-size red tomatoes 
vanned in clear, strained tomato juic: 
took the blue ribbon away from severa! 
dozen jars of more prepossessing looking 
ones at the lowa State Fair last yea 
“T didn’t just see why, either,’’ said a: 
interested spectator, “until I thought 
how fine that little jar would taste and 
serve.”’ 

“‘How much do you count on the way 
a product is packed?”’ I am often asked 

“Nothing, unless the pack will ulti 
mately affect the flavor or the serving 
condition of the food, or the sensibl 
utilization of jar space. Small string 
beans stood end to end and in rows in- 
side the jar will allow more beans to th« 
jar and keep the vegetable in bette: 
condition. Therefor that pack is worth 
while. Sliced carrots, however, packed 
with the outside slices face against the 
jar may make a handsome exhibit, but 
still add nothing to the carrots from th« 
table standpoint. That type of pack is 
discouraged. 

As for jams or jellies, if you’ve a gift 
for making either, just send a glass t 
your nearest fair exhibit, in a standard 
size jelly glass with a paraffin covering 
and a lid fastened down on one side wit! 
a swing hinge of a bit of adhesive tape, 
as does another Iowa exhibitor. Thosé 
tiny half pint glass-topped jars may 
make nice looking containers from a1 
exhibit standpoint, but think how the 
shape and consistency of the jelly will 
be ruined by the time it has been “‘dug 
out” and brought to the table. 

Leave an air space at the top of your 
jars of conserve and preserves, if you 
can. Since these materials are not 
opened for judging, it is only by the fruit 
color and the movement inside the jar 
that one may judge the flavor and tex- 
ture of the product. It is a pleased judge 
who can find plenty of room for “shake” 
in @ jar. 

Many a worthy exhibit is spoiled in 
appearance by a poorly chosen or un- 
cared for container. Mrs. C. B. Osborne, 
who has taken quantities of canned 
goods prizes at mid-western exhibits, has 
the most shining and spotless fruit jars 
I have ever seen. No dusty lids and 

| Please turn to page 30] 
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SAVE '3 to % at Factory ee 


New, Free, fresh from the press ... Kalamazoo’s 30th Anniver- 
sary Sale Book. Full of surprises—sparkling with color—alive 
with NEW features! 200 styles and sizes of Quality Stoves, 
Ranges, and F ment sy values than ever—Factory Sale 

And a brand NEW Credit Policy 
—NOW ONLY $5 DOWN on n* Stove or Furnace regardless of 
price or size. Write for this wonderful NEW FREE BOOK Now. 


Prices that save you }3 to 


New Cabinet Heaters 

A wide variety of Cabinet Heaters—the 
NEWEST styles, in Black and in rich, 
Walnut Porcelain Enamel finishes. Bar- 
gains that will open your eyes. Quality un- 
beatable. Don’t order a Cabinet Heater 
until you receive this NEW Book and 
compare Kalamazoo Quality, Terms and 
Prices with others. Look through the 
Furnace Section, too. NEW improve- 
ments—easiest terms. 


Beautiful Colored Ranges 
Modern Coal and Wood Ranges, and 
Combination Coal and Gas Ranges, in 
glistening, colorful, Porcelain Enamel. 
{Your, choice of 5 beautiful colors—Pearl 
Gray, Delft Blue, Ivory Tan, Nile Green, 
Ebony Black.) NEW gas stoves, NEW 
gas ranges, and NEW oil ranges—all in 
fascinating colors. Also Washing Ma- 
chines, Refrigerators, KitchenCabinets, Vac- 
uum Cleaners and other Household Goods. 


14,30, 000 Satisfied Customers 

[ail coupon”: TODAY! This sensational 

‘EW FREE Anniversary Book has more 
bargains than 20 big stores—a thrill on 
every page for thrifty families. 750,000 
satisfied customers have saved 4 to 4 
by y buying direct from the factory. Terms 
are NOW, easier than ever before—some 
as ton as “$33 down, $3 monthly—and a 
YEAR TO PAY. No stove or furnace 
over $5 down. Kalamazoo gives you 30 
days’ FREE TRIAL, 360 days’ Approval 
lest, a 5-Year Guarantee on materials 

{ workmanship, a $100,000 Bank Bond 
Guarantee of satisfaction. 


24 Hour Shipments 


Kalamazoo is close to you—all stoves and 
ranges shipped within 24 hours from Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan, or factory branch in 
Utica, New York. Furnaces in 48 hours, 
\o delay. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Modernize Your Home 
Where’s your pencil? Sign the coupon 
N Ww, and mail today. Modernize your 
h en with a colorful Kalamazoo Range 

s easy to clean as a china dish. Bright- 
en your home — lighten your work. All 
Kalamazoo Ranges are approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 





3 Kalamazoo Furnaces 


eet Direct to You 
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Free Furnace Plans 
Free Service 
Send us a rough sketch of the floor plan 
of your home. We'll furnish you FREE 
plans—no obligation at all. We'll 
show you how easy it is to install 
your own furnace—thousands have. You 
can save $40 to $60 on a Kalamazoo fur- 
nace. Exclusive Kalamazoofurnacefeatures 
are Hot-Blast Firepot, new ring type Radi- 
ator, easy shaking Grates, upright Shaker. 


$5 Down Brings You 
Cabinet Heater Comfort 


Nothing will bring you so much comfort 
and happiness as a NE Kalamazoo 
Cabinet Heater. Built like a furnace. 
Gives you healthful circulation of warm 
air. Holds fire overnight. Heats 3 to 6 
rooms. Your choice of Black or Walnut 
Porcelain Enamel—only $38.25 up. And 
just think, you can order NOW for only 
$5 down. 


30 Years of Quality 


You have heard of Kalamazoo Quality for 
30 years. Kalamazoo has tremendous 
buying power—that means purchasing 
the best raw materials at lowest prices. 
Big scale production enables us to manu- 
facture efficiently at extremely low cost. 
By selling direct from factory to you, 
eliminating entirely all “in-between” prof- 
its, you get absolutely rock-bottom fac- 
tory prices. Understand, you buy from a 
factory — not from a mail order house, a 
wholesale house, or 
a retail house. You 
get lowest Factory 
Prices 

Mail coupon today 


for new free —— 


KALAMAZOO 
STOVE CO. 
MFRS. 


21 Rochester Ave, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Warehousing and 

ping points, Utica, N 

and Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Write only to 
Kalamazoo 


ship- 5am 
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750,000 Satisfied Customers Have Saved 
Money by Mailing This Coupon 
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Important: Be sure to put an (X) in column 
at left to indicate articles in which you are 
interested. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., 
21 Rochester Ave., 


Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dear Sirs: Pease send me your FREE Catalog. 
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Enemies of Good Housekeepers 


Down with their insidious attack! You 
CAN keep out these troublemakers 
that destroy your property and upset 
your housekeeping. Don’t let them get 
the best of you. Here is your most 
valuable ally, ready for use day after 
day—’Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly. 


To prevent rust and corrosion 

lron pots, pans and stoves 

Garden implements 

Golf clubs and guns 
Rub with “Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly occa- 
sionally. When not in use, cover with a 
coating of “Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly. 


To polish 
Radios, pianos and antiques 
Automobile bodies and nickel trim 
Aluminum pots and pans 
Rub with a little “Vaseline” Jelly, using a 
soft flannel cloth. To remove white spots 
from wood, spread “Vaseline” Jelly over 
the spot, let it stand a few minutes, then 
rub off and polish with flannel. 


To lubricate 

Washing machines and vacuum 

cleaners 

Phonographs 

Hinges and locks 
Fill the grease cups with “Vaseline” Jelly 
or apply it directly to locks and hinges. 
“Vaseline” Jelly is sold at all drugstores in 
jars or handy tubes. And remember when 
you buy that the trade mark Vaseline on the 
label is your assurence that you are getting 
the genuine product of the Chesebrough 
Mfg. Co., Cons’d, 17 State St., New York. 


© Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Cons’d, 1980 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


SUCCESSFUL 





Bringing the Bathroom 
Up to Date 


[Continued from page 20] 
generally have a glazed finish. However, 
any paper that is rangy in design is 
appropriate and can be used regardless 
| of finish. And that bathroom will be 
| most effective which uses the same paper 
on the ceiling as on the side walls. 
Wallpaper in the bathroom is increas- 
ingly popular. With it a great result is 
achieved at little cost since only a small 
amount of paper is needed and this is 
easily applied. It does not, as you might 
first think, roll off the walls because of 
the steam. Any painted wall should first 
be sized before applying the paper. Once 
it is on, cover it with a specially pre- 
wey wallpaper shellac and you will 
ave a bathroom wall finish that is im- 





mune to moisture and steam and that 
can be wiped off with a damp cloth as 
easily as the bathtub itself. If this spe- 
cially prepared shellac is not available 


| in your particular store, a good clear 


varnish may be applied, but this should 
first be tried out on a sample of the 
paper as all papers do not take varnish 
equally well. 

Building a new bathroom into an old 
house is frequently a matter of some 
concern. Both furniture and the cus- 
tomary wall tiling are expensive. It is 
never wise to economize too severely on 
the furniture; wisely purchased, its ini- 


| tial cost is also the last for it generally 


represents a lifetime investment. 

The wall finish is another matter. 
There are many substitutes for tiling 
which cost less and are both durable and 
good-looking. There are the composi- 
tions which both look and feel like tile 
but are pressed very thin and applied 
to the wall in slabs or sheets making it 
completely waterproof. Linoleum used 
first on the floor and continued up the 
side of the wall forms an excellent 
dado which is both long-wearing and 
waterproof. A narrow wooden molding 


| covers the joining. 


Speaking of linoleum, there could be 
no better bathroom floor if tiling is not 
possible. It is especially fine for the 
madeover bathroom. To be sure it can 
be slippery when wet, but a soft bath- 
mat or a small bathrug minimizes this 
possibility. Any of the lighter colored 
tiling patterns are particularly suitable 
but if you would be smart as well as 
practical choose a marblelike black and 


| unified idea of color and design just as 
| you would any other room in the house. 


First select a preferred but appropriate 
color scheme. If the bathroom walls are 
not completely tiled paper the upper 
section for there is no more ingenious 


| way of transforming this typical room 
| into one of distinctive beauty than by 
| this means. 


With figured wallpaper, window cur- 


| tain and shower hanging should be a 


plain color. If more than one person uses 
the bathroom select different colors for 
the towels echoing the colors in the 
paper. The bathmat must be a part of 
the scheme also. And then as a final 
touch add telling notes of color in the 


| soap, a gay bottle or two, and a colored 
| glass drinking tumbler. 


If the walls of the bathroom are plain 
add both design and color interest in a 
shower hanging of gay figured water- 
proofed chintz or cretonne. This may 
be purchased by the yard and made at 
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home. Add narrow side curtains of the 
chintz to the window or a roller shad 
of the chintz and sheer, plain colore: 
glass curtains. Then sound the colors i 
the figured material again in all th 
little accessories thruout the room. 

Final notes of color and beauty ar 
added in the glass—separate bottles or 
matched sets which include soap dish 
and drinking tumblers. And the next 
time you are near a “‘five-and-ten,” in 
vestigate; you will be surprised and cd 
lighted at the attractive things you ca: 
find there to help in making the bath 
room colorful and bringing it up to 
date. 


Judging the Culinary Exhibit 
[Continued from page 28] 


cobwebby rubbers on her jars, for she 
well knows that in a close contest even 
so little a thing as the condition of the 
container may be a deciding factor. 

Black tin pans and china plates do 
not make as nice containers for baked 
stuff as do paper plates with a doily 
cover, (especially now that those nice 
square ones are available), or even flat 
pieces of wallboard with thumbtacked 
coverings of wax paper and spotless 
doilies. A square cake settles and “turns 
up its toes” on a round plate. Potato 
chips and dried fruits go well in inclosed 
fruit jars. But set statements about 
containers are hard to make. One of the 
loveliest exhibits which I have ever seen 
was a golden brown, braided coffee 
bread which was brought to a tri-state 
fair culinary exhibit and exhibited on a 
flat brown reed basket. 

And a last suggestion, one which | 
have saved till the end because it is 
more personal than important, is that 
I am still looking for the perfectly dec- 
orated cake. So many of our modern 
exhibits offer generous prizes for it. 
So many entries are worthily blue rib- 
boned but still fall short of the mark. 
Delicate coloring, with edible decora- 
tions, a blending frosting background, 
and a delicate, cakey texture will be its 
requisites. 

It may look like a rose or a daisy field 
or anything which is attractively con- 
ventional or edible, but it will not b« 
shaped like a duck or a log or a light 
house or anything which has no sug- 
gestion of palatability unless, of course, 
it is a special cake, a going away cake, or 
an Easter cake, or a certain type o! 
birthday cake. It will have as careful! 
and as attractive a color scheme as an 
Easter gown or bonnet and it will have 
had its coloring matter added to the 
frosting in cautious drops instead ot 
spoonfuls. 

Finally, it will have a frosting, of a 
texture that will not break apart readily 
in the hand or beneath the fork, for even 
a decorated cake must be judged partly 
by—the way it will serve. 

To keep the juice from running out 
of the apple pie when baking, moisten 
the outside rim of the undercrust before 
putting on the top pie crust, and then 
fold upper crust over it, press crusts 
together with fork, and be sure to cut 
slits in top crust.—J. E. D. 


A red cherry or a cube of jelly will 
make a disliked, tho healthful, dessert 
more attractive to the young child. 


J. E.D 
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Ww YOU fill a tractor with Quaker State 
' Tractor Oil that tractor pulls harder and 
runs smoother than ever before. For Quaker State 
fights friction like no other tractor oil on earth. 
And it gives a piston seal so close to perfect that 
you can feel the increased power as the tractor 
lays into her work. 

Here’s the reason. Quaker State Tractor Oils are 
specialized tractor oils. They are made by men 
who know what a beating a tractor oil has to take— 
and how to make an oil that will take it. 

And here’s another reason. Quaker State Tractor 
Oils are made from 100% pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil—beyond all question the very finest 
“‘base”’ a tractor oil can have. 


Get a drum of Quaker State Tractor Oil today. 


7 








You'll find that your dealer has an oil that is ideally 


suited to the particular needs of your tractor. An 
oil that will make your tractor perform better, and 
give its motor a longer, healthier life. An oil that’s 
the smoothest, sweetest lubrication that ever told 
a tractor there was work to be done. 


For Your Automobile 


Remember — from every gallon of Quaker State 





Motor Oil, super-refining 
removes the quart of non- 
lubricating material found 
in the gallon of ordinary 
oil. In its place you get a 
{ quart of the finest lubricant. 
{ | So you really get an extra 


quart in every gallon! 

















QuAKER STATE 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SPECIALIZED TRACTOR OILS 


See Advertising Index, page 85 












































ACT NOW 


to Insure 
Your Family’s 


HEALTH & 


COMFORT 
Next Winter 


Waen cold weather comes it is too 
late to install a new heating system... 
Don’t make your family suffer through 
another winter of colds and sickness due 
to improper heating and ventilation. 


Save money now ... and make your 
home healthful and comfortable for 
winter by arranging to have a Round 
Oak Moistair furnace installed before 
cold weather comes. 


Round Oak Moist- 
air furnaces ven- 
5, tilate and heat 
with humidified 
air... The best 
health insurance 
for your family. 
. - « Send coupon 
below for other 
interesting infor- 
mation. 
















UND 
OAK 


Dowagiac's Origir 
Furnace 
The Beckwith Company 
Dowugiae, Mich. 


“| 
| The Beckwith Company, Dowag'iac, Mich. | 
i ee 
; Send FREE book of Round Oak Heating I 
} System. | 
Me | 
Name - | 
; I 
| Address visi ee 
\ I 
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EARN, first, to be polite and gra- 
cious in your own home. Say nice 
things to members of your own family 
when there is reason to do so. Compli- 
ment Father on his new suit; Mother on 
the fluffy biscuits; awkward Brother Bill 
when he has a new tie or a hair cut; 
sensitive little Mollie when she learns to 
manicure her own hands. 

Then when you stop to bid your 
hostess goodnight, it will be very easy to 
tell her what a nice time you had at 
her party, how lovely the flowers and 
the music, and what a delightful hostess 
she is. All this bécause deep inside of 
you is a real spirit of appreciation of 
courtesy and hospitality. 

When you enter a parlor or meet your 
host and hostess at a club or tea room, 
you always accept their extended hands 
warmly and express pleasure at being 
there. “It was so good of you to invite 
me,” “I was so glad to come,” or “How 
nice it is to be here,” or “How charming 
you look tonight.’’ And when you leave, 
a few words like these: ““We’ve had such 
a nice time. Do have another party 
soon.’ “I don’t have to say what a 
good time I have had. Your parties are 
alwdys nice.” 

A trait which makes for popularity 
and gracious bearing is the gift of being 
interested in others. You go to a dance 
given by the Wrights. Their oldest son 
has just been promoted in the office 
where he works or has accepted a new 
and better position. Don’t fail to con- 
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gratulate his parents. You will stand a 
little nearer their hearts for this thought 
of their son. 

At church or the service club, you 
meet Mrs. Jones whose daughter in 
far-away city has just had a child 
Congratulate her and express the wish 
that mother and child are doing well. 
Or Mrs. Brown may have just returned 


from the funeral of a sister or other neer 


relative. Say a few words of sympathy. 
Do not be afraid to express interest that 
is dignified and fine. This is not curiosity 
—unless you delve into the matter 
further than your acquaintance wishes 
to go. Let her take the lead. 

A few “‘don’ts” may help. 

Don’t talk about your troubles o: 
your illnesses in company. 

Don’t repeat gossip, especially behind 
your fan, program or hand. Everyone 
will wonder if you are talking about her 
or him. 

Don’t bore people with stories of your 
own adventures, pleasant or otherwise. 
Make any anecdote short, snappy and to 
the point. 

Don’t try to tell the plot of a book, a 
movie or a play to a group of people. 
Very few of us are successful story-tellers. 

Don’t forget that other people like to 
talk about themselves. A good listener 
is always popular. 

Next month, “Going to School Man- 
ners.”’ A talk on good form for the boy 
or girl going to school, ideas about 
traveling and what to wear. 


Does Your Winter Coat Need 
Relining? 


F YOUR next season’s coat needs a 
new lining why not get busy now? 

feline it yourself so it will be ready 
when you need it. 

An ordinary cloth coat can be relined 
in a few hours by one who can sew and 
it really is a fascinating job, too. Fol- 
lowing these directions should help you 
with it. 

1. For a lining pattern use the old 
lining which has been ripped out of the 
coat and pressed. 

2. Stitch the underarm seams of the 
lining (do not stitch the shoulder seams). 

3. Lay the coat on a table or flat sur- 
face with the wrong side up. Next, 
place the new lining on top of it with 
the seams of the lining and coat to- 
gether. Starting at the armhole stitch 
by hand the underarm seams of the 
lining and coat together stopping about 
five inches above the lower edge of the 
coat. Next, baste the lining to the coat 
all around the armhole. 

4. Lap the back shoulder seam of the 
lining over the front one and slip-stitch 
it in place on top of the coat seam. 

5. Turn the edges of the lining under, 
beginning at the center back of the col- 
lar. After basting this in place it may 
be slip-stitched to the coat or a feather- 
stitch or catch-stitch makes an attrac- 
tive and strong finish. 

6. Sleeve linings should be seamed 
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together. Turn the coat sleeve inside 
out, lay the lining seam on top of the 
coat seam and stitch together by hand 
leaving it loose about three inches abov« 
the cuff and the same amount below the 
armhole. After this is done place the 
left hand thru the coat sleeve holding it 
tight at the cuff. With the other hand 
draw the lining over the left hand and 
up over the coat sleeve so it is covered 
by the lining. When seams are sewed 
together like this the lining will remain 
in place. 

7. Fold under the top edge of the 
sleeve lining and slip-stitch it in place 

8. Finishing the lower edge of the 
lining may be done in two different ways: 

(a) The lining may be slip-stitched 
to the upper edge of the coat hem if it 
has been caught down securely. Il 
doing this let the lining be basted 
place so that an inch of looseness in 
length above the hem is allowed. This 
means that the coat should not pucker 
and draw up at the lower edge wher 
worn. 

(b) Another method of finishing th 
lower edge is to hem the coat and th 
lining separately leaving them loose so 
there will be no chance of the lining 
pulling and drawing up the coat. When 
this is done besure to have the lining at 
least one inch above the lower edge of 
the coat.—M. E. W., Minn. 
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You new “NATIONAL” Style 
Book is now ready. Your copy is 
here waiting for you. The coupon 
below is printed for your conven- 
ience. All you need to do is to fill 
in this coupon now, and we will 
send your new “NATIONAL” 
Style Book free. 

And what a world of new Style and 
Beauty it will bring to you. In this 
book you will fad new pleasure 
in your clothes— sturdy, stylish 
things for every me smber of your 
family —new linens, blankets, 
drapes, and colorful, lovely things 
for your home. 


What an opportunity for saving 
money on every thing } you will nail 


this Fall and Winter. 


This Book Brings You All of 
the Desirable New Fashions 
Our Style Specialists have spent 
months studying and choosing 
the newest Paris and New York 
Fashions. The selected best of 
everything the new season has 
produced is included in this great 
Style Book for you. 


Style specialists since 1888, the "NATIONAL” 
has spent 43 years in learning how to se- 
cure the first, the best and the newest for 
you. And best of all, the savings which 
this Style Book brings to you are real 
savings—savings doubled by longer serv- 
ice—for at “NATIONAL” price and quality 
go hand in hand—we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price. 


This Book is Your Guide 
to Style and Value 


This new Style Book is your guide to the 
correct fashions that will be worn this Fall 
and Winter. It will show you the right 
prices you should pay for the right quality, 
because “NATIONAL” styles always repre- 
sent the best possiblevalue foryour money. 


So send today for your new “NATIONAL” 
Style Book. Clip the coupon now. See 
for yourself the greater savings, the greater 
pleasure, the greater variety of styles 
that await you in your copy of the new 
complete “NATIONAL” Style Book. 


This New NATIONAL Style Boo 
tL YOUL.. ERE E 





























coupon now 


NATIONAL BELLAS HEss Co. INC. 


New York and Kansas City 
STYLE SPECIALISTS SINCE 1888 
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BeE.iAs Hess Co. axon 
NEW YORK and KANSAS CITY 
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NATIONAL Betras Hess Co. Inc. 
250 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


653 Hardesty Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear National: Send me my free copy of your com- 
) F ) 
plete new Fall and Winter Style Book which you are 
holding for me. (If you live east of the Mississippi 
& ) PE 
River, mail this coupon to New York—if you live west 
F } 
of the Mississippi River, mail to Kansas City.) 
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FINE CHINA 


with these nourish- 
ing oats... a pre- 
mium coupon, too 





All the rich flavor of 


plump, sun-ripened oats 


in this more delicious . . . faster cooking oatmeal 


It’s the oats themselves and the 
special way they’re milled that 
makes Mother’s Oats superior 
to ordinary quick cooking oats 


ERE’S an oatmeal that’s rich, in- 
vigorating, with a full zestful 
flavor not found in ordinary quick- 
cooking oats. Mother's Oats are better 
because the oats that go to make them 
are of better quality—plump, meaty, 
full-flavored oats. 


Why Mother’s Oats cook faster 


These choice whole oats are roasted 
through 14 different ovens at tempera- 
tures of over 200 degrees until they're 
fragrant, flavory—bursting with rich 
goodness. And, most important of all 
for busy housewives, they're so per- 
fectly pre-cooked that they cook done 


in 2% minutes. 


Mother’s Oats save for you, with 
scrupulous care, all the precious pro- 
teins, vitamins and minerals of the 
original oat. This is why authorities 
agree that no other cereal grown gives 
finer nutrition. 


Every package of Mother's China Oats 
brings you a piece of lovely patterned 
china. There's a premium coupon in 
each package, too. Save these coupons 
and get attractive jewelry, genuineCom- 
munity Silver (newest patterns), toys 
for children, articles for men. Write 
today for our illustrated premium cata- 
log. Address Mother's Coupon Dept. 
E-9, Room 1708, 80 E. Jackson St., 
Chicago, III. 

When you buy Mother's Oats, please notice 
that you are getting one-third more oats than 
most millers pack. All cereals made by The 
Quaker Oats Company are superior to others 
of their kind. Try Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice, the ready-to-eat cereal for 
wholesome grain nourishment in crisp, 
crunchy form. 





Mother's Oats..China Brand 
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What Does Your Complexion 
Need? 


New that the hottest summer days 
are past, let us examine our com- 
plexions and see just what it is they need 
to become as perfect as possible. 

Has the sun and the wind made your 
skin dry and coarse and brown? 

The very first thing, just on genera! 
principles, let’s give ourselves a facial. 
We will need hot and cold water, a good 
cleansing cream, a pure, mild soap, ic« 
and a couple of turkish towels. 

First thing, let’s put a generous layer 
of cleansing cream on the face and neck. 
Rub and pat it in. With a clean, soft 
cloth, gently wipe off all the surplus 
cream. 

Now take the mild, pure soap and 
with warm water, work up a good lather. 
Some women use a wash rag for this 
purpose, while others prefer using thei: 
hands and fingers. 

While the lather is still on your face, 
wring first one and then the other towel 
out of as hot water as you can stand and 
hold it to your face and neck (wrap it 
around your face, so a small breathing 
space is left at your nose). Do this for 
several minutes. 

Next wring the towels out of as cold 
water as possible and hold them to your 
face and neck. 

Finally wrap a piece of ice in a towel 
and rub it all over your face. 

If you have any witch hazel or rub- 
bing alcohol, it would now be good to use 
either one of them. Apply with a piece 
of cotton. Pat gently into your skin. 

Now powder lightly and apply a little 
rouge. Maybe your face will be so 
flushed you will not need any rouge 
right away, as this facial is the finest 
thing on earth for stimulating one’s cir- 
culation. 

Probably at first your skin would im- 
prove more rapidly if you would give 
yourself one of these facials every week, 
then once every two weeks, and finally 
once a month. This is a fine treatment 
for blackheads, pimples and sallow skin. 

If you need a bleach, try buttermilk. 
Allow it to dry and leave it on as long as 
possible. All night is just fine. Lemon 
Juice is also a good home bleach. 

When you are beautifying your face 
in any way always be sure not to slight 
your neck—give it the same treatment 
that you do your face. 

Probably the summer winds and sun 
have dried your skin out so much that 
it would be well to use a cleansing cream 
for awhile. Some women with beautiful 
skins say they never use soap and water, 
and some, with just as pretty skins, say 
they use nothing but soap and water- 
so the way you cleanse your skin seems 
to be largely a matter of preference. 
But it is well to use creams especially 
at this time of the year. 

Write Mary Joan all about your 
beauty problems. Are you too fat? Or 
too thin? Is your hair coming out? Have 
you superfluous hair? Mary Joan will 
write you a personal letter promptly. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Address Mary Joan 
in care of Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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A Corner for Little Folks 


{Continued from page 26] 


nilies—grandmother, mother, and 
hild. And when this child grew up she 
ld them to her children and finally 
grandchildren. So the Mother 
(;oose stories were told and retold until 
the great, great, great and so-on-down- 
erandchildren heard them. 
In those days there were singers who 
traveled all over the country, singing 
these rhymes and jingles. They stopped 
t people’s homes and sang. They were 
called ballad singers, epic singers, and 
eral other names. They earned their 
living singing. Even the kings hired such 
singers for their courts. 
Mother Goose rhymes and stories 
have been found in children’s books the 
rid over. This means that little 
French children, German _ children, 
Italian children, and children of all 
different countries know your little 
Mother Goose friends too. Isn’t that 
thrilling? And aren’t you glad? 
Way back in 1697, exactly 233 years 
go, the first book of fairy tales was 
found. And then in 1769, about 170 
years ago, & book of nursery rhymes, 
jingles, and fairy tales was found way 
over in England. In Europe, people 
often use Mother Goose jingles for danc- 
ng out rhymes and games. China has 
more little fairy stories than England 
nd America together. Just imagine 
ittle black-eyed Chinese boys and girls 
under cherry blossom trees in 
their gay-colored kimonas and hearing 
fairy tales. In the land of wooden shoes, 
Holland, most of the stories are about 
out-of-door life. That is because rosy- 
cheeked Hollanders swim and skate and 
live out-of-doors so much. In New 
l‘ngland of our United States the stories 
used to be very good because the Puri- 
tans were very strict parents. And in 
Germany they have many of the oddest 
ind strangest stories about fairies and 


sitting 


But even lullabies are much the same 
e world over. Some rhymes are very 
sad, like Humpty Dumpty, some funny, 
ike the Queen of Hearts, some about 
country life, like Little Boy Blue, some 
lullabies, like Bye Baby Bunting. 

Did you know that Jack Horner really 


ived in England during the time 
Henry the Eighth was a king? This 


yme was all about the king and the 
eople who ran the government of their 
uuntry, just as the mayor is the man 
ho runs or manages the town nearest 


Taffy the Welshman was written 
out a war of the Welshman. 
Old King Cole was about a make- 
lieve British king who was supposed 
be a merry old soul and very jolly. 
Jack and Jill were really little Ice- 
nders way back in the beginning. 
yuld you believe it, but they were 
two children who had been kidnapped 
nd taken up to the moon. Jill used to 
ell her name Gille. And people still 
k you can see Jack and Jill in the 
on now. You look some time for 
irself, 
Sing a Song of Sixpence was an old, 
i story telling how birds were sacri- 
ed or killed as an offering. 
Now when you hear Mother Goose 
ines you ean tell your friends things 
out them that they probably do not 
w.—Pearl Collett Black. 





Any girl can afford 
the colorful new fabrics 


ISABEL JoHNSON 


tells the secret 


Richmond, Va. 


ec . 
MOoruHeER used to caution me 
about buying ‘practical’ colors, be- 
cause the bright colors would 
surely fade and then the dress 
wouldn’t look new. One day, how- 
ever, a friend showed us a printed 
silk she had washed 6 times in 
Lux. It looked beautiful! 


“This led me to believe I could 
buy attractive colors and yet be 
practical, too, and thanks to Lux I 
have done so. 


*‘Now I have the prettiest dresses 
in lovely new colors, and by wash- 
ing them in Lux they stay like new 
for a long time. Lux has helped me 
to dress more attractively without 
spending any more.” 


4sabel y aaseitl 





OMEN everywhere find 

their pretty summer silks 
and cottons stay color-fresh, like 
new, much longer when they’re 
always washed in Lux. 

Because Lux is especially made 
to preserve colors! There is no 
harmful alkali in Lux, as in so 
many soaps, whether flakes, chips 
or cakes. And with the instant 
Lux suds there’s no rubbing. 








“My husband is proud 
of the way I dress myself and 
Hildegard on little money” 


Milford, Conn. 


“WERE SAVING all we can so I am 
being economical about my clothes and 
Hildegard’s. My husband says it’s won- 
derful how well I manage on little 
money. 


“My method is simple. I buy attrac- 
tive bright prints and dainty cottons 
that are reasonable in price and never 
trust them to anything but Lux. As a 
result they never fade—always look 
perfectly charming and wear amazingly 


long.” 
(Mrs f) pe 
kh, uv ts 
lege. e 
‘ Eo eee: * . y 
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HOW LUX SAVES COLORS 


Sample of printed Same silk washed 10 
silk washed 10 times times with ordinary 
in Lux—colorunfad- soap — color faded, 
ed, fresh, charming lovely new look 
as when itwasnew. of the fabric lost. 


. if it’s safe in 
plain water... i's 
just as safe in LUX 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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comes to 
the Farm 


Tirep muscles and frayed nerves are no longer a penalty of 
washday when the NEW Maytag comes. Mother is happier and 
sweeter ...a better mother, a better wife...and many precious 
hours are saved each week for her profit and enjoyment. 


Washing the clothes is no longer the hardest work of the farm 
house after the New Maytag comes. Washday changes to a pleas- 
ant hour or two. Clothes are cleaned without harmful hand-rub- 
bing or harsh bleaching agents. They are washed by water 
action alone in the new Maytag one-piece, cast-aluminum tub. 


Gasoline or 
Electric Power 


The Maytag is the original 
self-powered washer for farm 
homes without electricity. The 
Maytag Gasoline Multi-Motor 
is the finest, simplest washer 
engine built, and because of 
the demand more of them are 
built than any other single 
cylinder gasoline engine. Any 
farm home anywhere can en- 
joy Maytag helpfulness. 


A Week's Washing Free 


Write or phone the nearest dealer 
for a trial home washing with 
the NEW Maytag. If it doesn’t 
sell itself, don’t keep it. Divided 
payments you’ll never miss. 

























THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
Newton, lowa « Founded 1893 
The Maytag Co., Ltd., Winnipeg 








For hon ymes with electricity the Maytag 
i nilable with electric motor. 


TUNE IN : ® Comat’ So Sat i 
Time 


-~9:00 E. T., 8:00 C.T 


ng 
7:00 Mt. . .¢ 00 P T. —Standard Time isone hour earlier. 
WJZ, New York; KDKA, Pit teberah: KYW, Chicage 

KSTP, St. Paul: WSM Sg ey. WREN, Kansas City 
KOA, Denver; KSL, Sa rit City; WKY, Oklahoma 
City: WFAA, Dallas KP RC, Houston, KE CA, Los 


Angeles; KGW, Portland ond Associated Stations. ALUMINUM WASHER 
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The Home Heating System 
[ Continued from page 17] 


hot water heating water temperatur: 
may run to 220 de; eTeeS. 

Experience has shown that the chea 
er the heating system, the greater t 
air temperature difference between flo 
and ceiling. This matter will be di 
cussed further in another article. 

(5) Regulation, Control, and Fl 
bility. The effect of type of heating's 
tem on regulation and control of 
temperatures thruout the house, 
well as on the flexibility and resp 
siveness of the system is often given t: 
little consideration. Certain syste! 
may be controlled from a central poi 
such as the main heating unit, far bett: 
than others. Stoves, of course, which a 
individual units in themselves and must 
be dealt with separately, are hardly t 
be considered in this connection. 

Unless a directysteam heating syste: 
is specially equipped, as with vacuu 
air valves at each radiator, and the ¢ 
tire system is made air tight, it will n 
be possible to regulate the temperatu 
of the steam and control house temper 
tures from the main unit. The ordinar 
steam system is “all on’ or “all off, 
and it will generally overheat in mil 
weather, unless especially equipped wit 
manual or automatic regulation of t! 
drafts to actually operate under vax 
um conditions. Hence, the ordinar 
direct steam heating system has litt! 
flexibility. 

A direct hot water heating system, « 
the other hand, as well as an indirect 
warm air heating system, is extreme! 
flexible and the house temperature ma) 
be controlled from the main unit | 
manual or automatic regulation of tl 
drafts. In mild weather, very low wats 
or alr temperatures may be maintained 
and in severe weather very much high: 
water or air temperatures correspondi: 
to the weather conditions may be mai 
tained. So long as there is any fire in th: 
main unit there is heat in the hot wate: 
radiators, or in the air entering at th: 


| registers. The warm air furnace syste: 


is the most responsive of all systems, : 
a change in fire intensity inthemain unit 
is immediately reflected in the tempera 
ture of the air passing thru the system 
(6) Operation and Maintenance. With 
hand-fired systems using solid fuels, 
there is not much difference in the at 
tendance required in operation where 
single central heating unit is installed i: 
the home. Stoves, of course, requir: 
much more attendance depending upon 
the number installed and in operation. 
Mechanical coal stokers, which ar 
now available and quite successful, w 
materially reduce the amount of attend 
ance required for any type of heating 
system. Oil burning and gas burning 
equipment still further reduces th: 
amount of attendance, but the latter 
can only be considered where a gas 
service is available. Special attention is 
directed to the fact that when mechani 
eal stokers, oil burners, and gas-fired 
equipment is once installed, the opera- 
tion of the entire system is dependent 
on the reliability of the electric servic 
usually essential in all such systems. 
The maintenance of any heating sys 


| tem depends largely on the care and 


attention given to the system and varies 
thru wide limits. No system is absolutely 
foolproof, but a warm air furnace sys- 
tem is practically immune against freez- 
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« which, of course, is not true of steam 
ind hot water systems. The fuel burning 
nit of any heating plant may be ruined 
in a comparatively short time by care- 
less firing and indifferent control of 
draits. 

\n exactly similar unit and type of 
heating system may last a lifetime if 

‘efully fired and properly regulated, 


SRST Ae ot an lala 


so that the fire is never allowed to “run 
way’ with drafts left wide open. Uni- 
formity of operation, meaning a fairly 
i stant house temperature day and 


night, means long life for the main unit, 
| more comfort for the occupants, 
| generally requires less fuel. 

[Throwing the drafts wide open and 
then allowing the plant to “run wild’”’ 
ery morning is about as perfect an 
istration of “what not to do” with a 
heating plant as could possibly be 

™ found. 
7) Installation and Operation Costs. 
lecting the type of heating system on 
basis of installation cost alone may 
sult in disappointment. In general, 
ct hot water systems cost more to 
tall than indirect warm air furnace 
iting systems with direct steam sys- 
ns somewhere in between. The range 
cost of materials and labor for any 
of the three systems is probably 
iter than the difference between the 
cost of any two successive systems listed 


J 


ove. 
rhe range in cost just referred to has 
) reference to quality of materials and 
rr, but to the differences in design 
| installation details which may exist 
with any one type of system. The “best” 
iny one type of system, including all 
mmatie devices for regulation and 
utrol, may cost much more than the 
orest”’ of some other type of system 
th no automatic devices for regulation 
| control. 
Operating costs do not vary greatly 
e same house between the three sys- 
tems, provided the same fuel is used and 
the same degree of automatic or manual 
trol is provided, and we have a well- 
designed plant in each case. Small dif- 
nees in the overall efficiency of the 
iting plant as a whole are of no great 
nsequence since the only heat really 
from the house is that left in the 
ke gases at the top of the chimney, 
ming an inside chimney. Of course, 
here is much difference in the com- 
eness with which a given fuel is 
burned, the efficiency of the main unit 
mes important. 
1 conclusion, it seems hardly neces- 
to add that the selection of the 
t’’ type of heating is not a simple 
ter, but depends on many factors, 
lative importance of which varies 
e individual home owrfer, his 
and its location. 


rela 
, 
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istered and papered walls and ceil- 
ay be cleaned with a wall brush or 
a broom covered with a soft cloth, 
g light, overlapping strokes, as 
strokes rub the dirt in. Cotton 
ng is good for cleaning places which 
iickly, as the wall over radiators, 


ters, and stoves.—J. 2. D. 


lirt sticks to the varnished floor, 
little lukewarm water and soap, 
x careful to cleanse off as quickly as 
le, and wipe dry. To remove 
use a cloth saturated with tur- 

r benzine.—J. E. D. 













Mrs. C. H. Lehman of Aurora, Ill., whose jellies won 10 awards at 
the 1929 Central States Fair, tells of the easy method she follows. 


“In each of my ten jellies that won prizes at the 
Central States Fair last summer I used Certo,” 
writes Mrs. Lehman, “and it surely does give a 
better flavor and texture than you can get any 
other way. Perhaps it’s because with Certo you 
boi] only a minute or so, and the fresh fruit 
flavor isn’t lost. 

“T urge all jelly-makers to give Certo a thorough 
trial and see if they don’t get much better jelly.” 
* * * 

Every year dozens of Certo users such as Mrs. 
Lehman enter their jellies in the jelly-making 
contests at the a state fairs . . . and trium- 

phantly carry off the honors. 

And to think that these prize-winning jellies are 
made in only one-third the time needed by some 
of their less successful competitors! Women who 
use Certo boil their jellies only one minute. 12 
minutes after they put their fruit juice on to boil 


their jelly is actually cooling in the glasses, What 








WHAT IS CERTO? Certo is the natural 
jellying substance of pure fruit, scientifically ex- 
tracted, concentrated and bottled. 

This ; je lying substance iS SO Scarce In some fruits 
by the old- 
With many others, jeliy can be 


that j je lly cannot be made from them 
fashioned way. 
made only with partly ripened fruit and 
wasteful, tedious boiling. 

Now in Certo this jellying substance is yours to 
use whenever you wish. With it you can make 
jellies from any fruit—even from strawberries and 
pineapple; yes, even from bottled grape juice! 
And, because with Certo you use the fruit at its 
ripest and best, your jellies take on an exquisite 


new deliciousness. 


Under the label on the Certo bottle are 93 jelly 
and jam recipes for use with Certo. Follow them 
to the letter and success is assured 


ani ' 
Certo is a product of General Foods Corporation. 


l zical produc ! C k f nln weal 
a magical, magica pro uct it is: sO aSK for your supply today. G. F. GORP. 
=aeeeseeeae aw SREB se2seeenae es eeee see eee e eee eee aee 
Miss Palmer’s A ddress Elizabeth Palmer, Certo Corp., Fairport, N.Y. 
SECRET a6 Tl ' - . B+ cae 
(j oad | new na 9 If you live in Canada, addre General Foods, Led., 
4 4 —_ . 
| = secrets of the Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont.) (SF 9-30) 
i, Jam Cupboard,” contains many 
| its elma e desserts and NAME 
f salads using jellies and jams. 


Another of her booklets contains 
93 teste 





d jelly and jam recipes for 


use with uupon at the 





right brings them both h to you free. 
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CITY STATE = 
PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS . . . FILL IN COMPLETELY 
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YOUR WASH ALWAYS LOOKS SO 
| MUCH WHITER AND CLEANER 
THAN MINE, HILDA. HOW DO 
YOU DO IT? 


Saat. 
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|! USE RINSO. EVEN JIM’S 
WORK SHIRTS COME OUT 
BRIGHT AND NEW LOOKING 
FROM ITS RICH SUDS 


SS 

















NEXT WASHDAY 


- 








AT THIS WASH 
«+s WHITE AS 

SNOW! HILDA 
WAS RIGHT 

ABOUT RINSO, 


SOAP 








GRACIOUS, LOOK | 


IT’S MARVELOUS 


















The makers of these 
38 leading washers 


Rinso gives active, lasting suds 
in hand-power washers, too 




































recommend Rinso 

ABC Horton 
American Beauty Laundryette a 
Apex Laundry Queen a 
Automatic Meadow Lark ce 
Barton Meadows se 
Bee-Vac Select-A-Speed . 
Big 3 One Minute = 

Speed Queen Prima @ 
Blackstone Princess 
Boss Rotarex 
Coffhield Roto Verso 
Conlon Safety 
Crystal Sunnysuds 
Decker Triplex 
Dexter Universal 
Eden Voss sf 
Edenette Whirldry ‘4 
Fauliess 1900 Whirlpool 
Gainaday Woodrow 
Haag Zenith 
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Now...whiter washes 
...easier washdays, 


thanks to these rich, creamy suds! 


B* MODERN ! Use a soap as up-to-date 


as your washing machine. 


“‘With Rinso, clothes come out of the 
washer so snowy, it’s a pleasure to hang 
them out,"” declares Mrs. C. H. Morrison of 
Manson, Iowa. 


*Rinso is all I need, even in our hard 
water,’ writes Mrs. Adam Miler of Plain- 
field, N.J. A little Rinso gives such a Jot of 
creamy, lasting suds that bar soaps, chips, 
powders or softeners are entirely unnecessary. 


Thousands of women have written to tell 
us how thrilled they are with this work- 
saving laundry soap. It’s safe for your very 
finest linens—and wonderfully economical. 
Cup for cup, it gives twice as much suds as 


lightweight, puffed-up soaps. That's because 


it’s granulated—and so compact. 


For tub washing, too... like magic! 


Millions use Rinso for tub washing, too. 
Its rich suds soak out dirt and save scrubbing. 
That saves mending—saves you. Great for 
dishes, milk-cans, separators, strainers. Mar- 


velous for a// cleaning. 


If you haven't tried Rinso, a full-sized 
package will be sent to you free. Just send 
your name and address to Lever Brothers 


Co., Dept. F-19, Cambridge, Mass. 


Guaranteed by the 
makers of LUX 








Millions use Rinso 


in tub, washer and dishpan 
















sizes 


most women 
buy the large 
package 






















Taking No Chances 


He: “What's that clicking noise in th 
next room, honey?”’ 

She: “It’s the man taking movy 
pictures of your proposal in case I h 






to sue you for breach of promise.’’ 4 


Who Knows? 


Mae: “Is my nose dirty, or is it 
imagination?” 

Rae: “Your nose isn’t; I don’t kn: 
about your imagination.” 


A Wart Remover 


Mrs.: “I’m bothered with a litt 
wart that I'd like to have removed 

Doctor: ‘The divorce lawyer is at tl 
second door to your left.’’ 


Willing 

The bargaining for a cow had be 
going on leisurely for an hour. Finally 
the prospective purchaser came flatly 
to the point. 

“How much milk does she give?”’ 
asked. 

“T don’t rightly know,” answered the 
farmer who owned her, “but she’s 
good-natured critter and she'll give all 


| she can.”’ 


Hoops, My Dear! 


Grandma: ‘‘My dear, a girl wouldn't 
have thought of going without stockings 
to attract the men in my day.” 

Flapper: “No, but I’ll bet they twisted 


a wicked hoop!” 


More There 


‘“James,’’ asked teacher, stern!) 
“wheré did you get that gum?” 

“Under the seat,’’ exclaimed the lad. 
“There’s more there. Do you want son 
teacher?”’ 


A Broad Hint 


“Miss Gaylord,” said the boss to [is 


| stenographer, “‘you doubtless have no- 
| ticed that girls today are getting harr- 


cuts, smoking, and doing many other 
things just like the men.”’ 
“Why, yes, of course I have,” she ad- 
mitted. ‘‘But. why do you ask?”’ 
“Well, I wish you would also learn to 
spell like this man Webster,”’ he growled, 
as he slammed a dictionary down on hit 


desk. 
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Life Insurance for the 
Business Farmer 


[Continued from page 9} 


age 30 has at age 70 a cash value of 
$6,183, even tho the dividends have been 
taken in cash. Such a policy would buy a 
suaranteed income during the remain- 
der of his life of $62.64 per month plus 
dividends. 

Fortunately, a farmer can look for- 
ward to old age more hopefully than 

iny wage earners. Farmers invest 
their savings largely in the farm and its 
equipment. Instead of being let out by 
their employees as old age approaches, 
they may to some extent choose the 
ime of their retirement. A man, if he 
desires, can partially retire by renting 
some of his land or by shifting to a type 


+ 


of farming that requires less labor, such | 
is replacing dairy cattle with sheep or | 


beef cattle. 

If one has accumulated a good farm, 
the income, if the farm is rented, should 
provide something for old age. How- 
ever, a substantial life insurance policy 
is a fine resource, in case thru some slip 


one should otherwise find himself and | 


good wife without provision for life’s 
necessities in their old age. 


Farmers Are Underinsured. Very little | 


published information is available as to 
the amount of life insurance carried by 
farmers. A life insurance agent with 35 
years of experience in a village and 
farming community of the Minnesota- 
lowa border told me, ‘The largest in- 
surance carried by any one of my farmer 
clients is $10,000, several carry $5,000 
r more. Two thousand dollars is a 
ommon amount of life insurance for a 
farmer in this locality.”’ 
In the same section, a farmer after he 
has made a contract for the purchase of 
farm is likely to have an indebted- 
ness of $8,000 to $25,000. Another life 
nsurance agent in west central Minne- 
sota told me that in his locality he rarely 
found a farmer with over $4,000 of life 
insurance, and but few farmers had 
over $2,000 of life insurance. In this 
section, a youngefarmer would ordi- 


narily owe $5,000 to $15,000 after mak- | 


ing the first payment on a farm. 
l’'armers have a reputation of carrying 
n their business affairs in a conserva- 
ve fashion. Certainly the experiences 
llowing the war eloquently testify to 
fact that in the long run the farmer 
res best who takes no undue chances. 
Yet, in the matter of protection against 
ntimely death, the farmer apparently 
not following the well-tried, conserva- 
» procedure that he follows in other 
siness affairs. 
How Much Insurance Is Needed. One 
uld like to feel that in case of his 
timely death, his wife and children 
uuld be as well cared for as if he had 


ed. If the family living expenses | 


ount to $1,500 per year, it would re- 
ire the income from $30,000 at 5 per- 

t to produce the $1,500 without de- 
ising the principal. Many farmers 
not financially able to assume the 
yment of sufficient life insurance to 
vuarantee that the wife could bring up 


the children arid give them the kind of 


ication that he had planned. 
However, in any case sufficient insur- 
nce should be carried so that the family 
uld have no difficulty in holding the 


tate together in case of one’s death. So | 


[ Please turn to page 40} 
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The Axis of 
Farm Progress 


Sun, rain, heat and cold come alike to all. No one can 
control them. 





But there is one force that can be made to work for or 
against you at will. Friction may be changed to anti- 
friction by selecting farm machinery “Timken Bearing 


E inned’’ 
quipped . 


From planting to harvest every form of farm work is a 
series of mechanical movements. Spinning shafts and 
wheels in gasoline engines; threshers; combines; ensilage 
cutters; windmills; tedders; trucks and motor cars; 
machines small and large—building up friction, using 
up lubrication and power. 

How much power, how much lubrication, how much de- 
preciation, depends upon the vital spots—the bearings 


—the axis upon which all farm progress turns. 


Make your selection from cars and implements “Timken 
Bearing Equipped” and get the most work and the long- 
est service, for underlying your purchase are these staunch 





preservers of machine life—Timken tapered construc- 


tion, Timken positively aligned rolls and Timken steel. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Tapered 
Roller 


BEARINGS 


© 1930, The Timken Roller Bearing Company 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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For Choosing 
your new 


Allen Parlor 


Furnace 
NOW... cece. 


( RDER your New 
/ Allen Parlor Fur- 
nace before September 6 

. get this ten dollar 
Gift Certificate, good for 
anything in your Allen 
dealer’s store. Delivery 
will be made when needed. 
Payment arranged to suit 
your convenience. 


This ten-dollar certifi- 
cate is a clear saving to 
vou. And it is only a 
small part of what the 
New Allen will save you, 
first cost, and after that, 
in fuel cost each year. 


Heats all the House The New Allen guarantees you cozy, 


ful warmth in every nook and corner, upstairs 


and down. It heats scientifically by circulation . . . gives you fireside cheer. 


tiful walnut grain finish. 


Act Now * ‘ou will soon need heat. 


Go to your nearest Allen dealer. Ask him to show you the patented 
features of the New. Allen that no other heating system has .. . 
have him explain how easy it is to own an Allen, 


the name of your dealer, send the coupon. 
before September 6. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., Ine. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Stove Specialists for a quarter.of a Century 


iwAILLE 


Parlor Furnace 





Allien Manufacturing Co. Name 
Dept. 116, Nashville, Tenn. 

Name nearest dealer who offers Allen's Address 
Gift Plan; also tell all about the Home 


Tests you recently conducte 1 City 
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Why not take advantage 
of this free offer now? It costs you nothing extra to 
do so, and think what you can get with the ten dollar Gift Certificate. 


If you don’t know 
3ut be sure to act now— 








ALLEN’S GIFT pray 


GIFT pistitties, 
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Airplane-type 


surface 100% 












Life Insurance for the Business 


Farmer 
[Continued from page 39] 


if the family would continue to operat 
the farm, the insurance should be suff 
cient to reduce the indebtedness to t! 
point where it would be easy for the: 
to pay the interest on any remaini: 
debts. If the death of the —s 
would cause the farm to be sold, 
insurance should make it possible f 
the heirs to hold the farm until an a 
vantageous sale could be made. 

A tenant farmer should carry sufi 
cient insurance to pay his debts and t 
leave a sum of money that would gua: 
antee his wife and children a modest 
income until the children were able t 
support themselves. If one left a wido 
aged 35 with three small children, 
$10,000 policy would purchase from a 
insurance company an annual incon, 
of about $840 plus dividends for 15 
years. The sale of the farm equipment 
would usually be sufficient to provide 
modest home in a country community 
With what they could earn, the insu: 
ance might keep them in a modest way 
At the end of the 15-year period, th. 
child of 3 to 5 years of age would hav: 
reached 18 to 20 years. They could the 
support themselves and if necessary, 
take care of their mother. 

The whole matter should be faced 
squarely at once. The husband and wif 
and any older children should talk ove: 
the whole matter frankly and decid 
what income the family could probab); 
earn in the event of the husband’s 
death. Next, they should estimate tl 
minimum amount that would be neede. 
to support the wife and children. Suffi- 
cient insurance should be carried so that 
including probable earnings, the family 
would have decent support. After it is 
provided, one could sleep more com- 
fortably, altho it might be necessary to 
make important sacrifices to make the 
payments. 

Kinds of Companies. Life insurance 
may be classified as mutual or partici- 
pating in profits, nonparticipating, and 
fraternal or assessment insurance. Near- 
ly all of the larger life insurance com 
panies are organized on the mutual 
plan; that is, a premium is charged that 
is ample to care for losses and 
penses under any conditions. Then, each 
year a refund or “‘dividend”’ is returned 
to cover the amount that was not need 
ed. This dividend is similar to the pat- 
ronage dividends frequently paid by 
farmers’ elevators and co-operativ 
creameries. In such companies, there is 
usually no capital stock. Each policy 
holder may participate in the manag 
ment by voting in person or by prox) 
at the annual meeting. In practice, most 
policyholders do not vote. However 
insurance is so closely regulated by lav 
that a company cannot continue in! bus 
ness unless it is operated for the inte! 
ests of the policyholders. 

Nonparticipating insurance is_ the 
kind in which one pays a definite fixed 
premium each year, and the stock con 
panies are invariably required by state 
law to set aside sufficient money eac 
year from the premiums so that wit! 
sarnings from interest, they will hay 
sufficient funds to pay losses upon th 
basis of the ‘“‘American Experience Tab! 
of Mortality.”” As a matter of fact 
human life has lengthened materially | 
recent years, so that the mutual con 
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dividends, and as a result policyholders 

| mutual companies are getting insur- 
ance at a lower net rate than formerly, 
due to the gradual increase in age at 
death. 

\nother factor favoring increased divi- 
dends has been the fact that the neces- 

ury reserves have been computed upon 
the basis that investments would earna 
net rate of only 3% percent while as a 

utter of fact for a number of years, 

any of the companies have averaged a 

t return of about 4.8 percent on their 
ivestments. 

\ssessment companies are those which 
operate upon the basis of levying an 
innual assessment as a means of paying 
benefits to deceased members. Fraternal 

atures are frequently combined with 
this type. If the members are all young, 
this results in a very low rate, but as the 
company grows older, deaths are more 
numerous and the assessments become 
much heavier, unless the membership is 
constantly expanded by taking in young 
members. 

The results upon the whole have been 
unsatisfactory. Some of the fraternal 

companies have now adopted the plan 
of charging a fixed rate and setting up a 
reserve that when invested at conserva- 
tive rates will take care of all losses. 
Before taking out insurance one should 

» sure that he is taking it -with an 
organization that is not depending on 
annual assessments to pay the death 
benefits. 

The Safety of Life Insurance. The well- 
established legal reserve life insurance 
companies are regarded by financiers 
everywhere as pillars of financial 
trength. By law, they are restricted to 
the conservative types of investments, 

ich as bonds of the stronger railroads, 

federal, city, state, and county bonds, 
first mortgages on farms in the best sec- 
tions and first mortgages on well-located 
homes or inecome-producing property in 
the larger cities. Some of the companies 
end each year to their policyholders a 
complete list of investment holdings. 
Such a list always comprises a wide 
iriety of the most conservative invest- 
ients. 

Occasionally there may be a small 
SS ON some One investment, but this is 
fiset by appreciation of other items on 
he list. The stability of the legal reserve 
fe insurance companies in recent years 

s been in striking contrast to the in- 
tability of rural banks in much of the 

territory west of the Mississippi River. 

An article next month will discuss the 
types of policies that are best suited to 

ving the maximum protection at least 

st and ways in which one may safe- 
vuard the proceeds of the policy so that 

: proceeds will not be wasted in case 

e’s heirs are inexperienced in money 
airs. 





[ HAVE found that I get the best 
results in disciplining my children 
en I take time to sit down with them 
d talk over quietly the offense which 
s been committed. This is a hard 
ing to do when one is busy, but it 
ys. The very fact that the mother 
ps her work makes an impression and 
dozen words said in this manner when 
th minds are concentrating on a par- 
‘ular question are far more effective 
in a half day’s scolding or direction 


uting.—C, W. Y. 


panies have been able to increase their 








Distances from Farm to Town 
Used to be Measured in Miles — 


—but with a Speed Wagon, distances are measured in 
minutes. 


Speed Wagons are truly saving time for farmers. 


Swiftly transporting fruit from the orchards, cattle to the 
stockyards, vegetables and grain to the city markets, 
rushing repair parts to crippled farm machinery—Speed 
Wagons are everywhere exhibiting the power to pull 
and the speed to hasten farm loads through any kind 
of field, over any kind of highway with the ease and 
despatch of the modern passenger car. 


Many thousands of farmers—a vast group of Speed 
Wagon owners—are profiting tremendously by the 
material farm savings effected through SPEED WAGON 
HAULAGE. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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A glimpse of some of the 1-H Club boys and girls at the National Camp in Washington, 2 ¢. 


Our Girls’ Page 


Conducted by JULIA BOURNE 


4-H Club Greetings 


NN SCHUBRING of Minnesota 
represented the 4-H boys and 
o girls from the central states in a 
radio greeting to Mr. Hyde, secretary of 
griculture, during the National 4-H 
lub camp at Washington. There were 
approximately 800 boys and girls from 
ull sections of the country who visited 
our National Capitol in June. 
“From the sunny wheat fields of 
Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas, 
from the blue lakes and skies of Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, from 
the great corn belt. states, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Iowa, from the blue- 
grass of Kentucky, from your own dear 
native Missouri, Mr. Secretary, I bring 
you hearty greetings from 280,000 4-H 
boys and girls. If anywhere boys 
nd girls may develop into successful 
nd happy farmers and home-makers, 
it is, we believe, in our prairie country. 
Better corn and potatoes, better cattle, 
hogs and poultry, better gardens and 
orchards, better fed, better 
clothed boys and girls, better 


| 


music appreciation, dramatics, radio 
broadeasts, and camping activities to 
give us enjoyinent and pleasure. 

“We are happy farm boys and girls 
out in the Corn Belt, happy in our club 
work, happy in the neighborhoods in 
which we live, and happy to be a real 
part in the Nation’s 4-H program.” 


H ell Groomed Contest 


HE three Iowa 4-H girls in the pic- 

ture below are prize winners in a 
contest which is probably new to most 
of you—a “well groomed contest.”’ You 
see how simply they are dressed but 
don’t they look attractive? 

Nineteen clothing counties in Iowa 
sent a girl to the Lowa 4-H Girls’ Con- 
vention at Ames in June to represent 
them in this contest. 

I-very day these girls came before the 
judges for inspection. Can’t you see them 
pressing, shining, combing and cleaning 
before they came? Sometimes they wore 
their club uniforms and other times they 


wore simple wash dresses. 


Their per- 
sonal grooming, condition of hair, ski 

nails, clothing, shoes, all were checked 
Points were taken off for poorly chose: 
shoes, and inappropriate accessories. | 


a girl had chosen a dress which especial 
suited her personality she was give 
extra credit. 

At last the judges came to a decisio1 
and declared these three girls the best 
groomed girls. Edna Robertson, at t! 
right was first, Lois Kennett won secor 
and Lucille Gerlock third. 

How do you think you would score in 
contest like this? Who is the best 
groomed girl in your club? Many club 
girls in Iowa have been asking then 
selves these questions since this contest 
has been started. 

These girls have discovered that being 
well groomed is just as much of an art 
as cooking or sewing, or other project 
work. It doesn’t take any extra money 
only time and thought. And it is wort 
it, don’t you think? It is only natur: 
for others to judge us partly by our pe! 

sonal appearance. Why not 


have ‘‘100 percent we! 





equipped and managed homes 
what 4-H club 
work has brought to us and to 
our communities. Can anyone 
wonder that we are strong for 
tH Club Work? 

‘Last year club products 
exhibited at 3,000 fairs and 12.- 
000 4-H Club judging and 
demonstration teams showed 
the people of the Central States 
what 4-H Club members can 
di With the help of 27,000 

olunteer local leaders and the 
extension workers of our States 
we are trying to work not only 
for ourselves but for our neigh- 
borhoods. We are trying to 
put more, too, into our club 
programs so that we may have 
more good times as well as ac- 
complish results. So into our 
programs we are bringing 


these are 








groomed” one of the mottos of 
your club?—J. B. 


Going to College 


HERE is no sound in m 

little room under the eaves 
save the drip, drip of cool rain 
on the roof, and the occasional 
crackle of stiff note paper, as | 
turn the pages of my first col 
lege notebook. *What a quee! 
little book! After a few lines « 
prim sentences at the tops « 
those first pages the writing 
becomes a_ ridiculous - scril 
bling of broken thoughts as th: 
pen breathlessly tried to keep 
pace with the professor. 

On another page is a list « 
dinner engagements and socia 
affairs. They were almost 

Please turn to page 48 | 
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IT’S WISE TO CHOOSE A SIX 


10.000 Dealers 
Offer You the Protection 
of Chevrolet’s new Service Policy 


A new Service Policy —without question, one of the 
most liberal in the automotive industry —has recently 
been adopted for the benefit of Chevrolet owners, and is 
now being carried out by more than 10,000 authorized 
Chevrolet service dealers. 


Put into force as a signed agreement between the dealer 
and the purchaser, this new policy offers many out- 
standing advantages which are of special benefit to 
motor car owners who live on the farm. 


It specifies, first of all, that the car will be delivered in 
perfect condition—eliminating the necessity for frequent 
trips to the city for adjustment and inspection during 


the “breaking-in” period. 


It provides for a free inspection and adjustment at the 
500-mile mark, and free inspections every 1000 miles 
thereafter. It calls for replacements covered by Chev- 
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More than 10,000 Chevrolet dealer service stations cover every section of America 











The Sport Coupe, $655, f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


rolet’s standard warranty, without a penny’s cost to the 
owner for either parts or labor. 


And it states that this replacement provision will be 
carried out by any Chevrolet dealer in the United States, 
regardless of where the car may have travelled during 
the period covered by the standard warranty. 

Consider what it means to have a broad-gauged service 
policy like this to rely on. Consider its dollars-and-cents 
value, the protection it affords, the time it saves. And 
add to this the fact that only a car of unusual quality and 
dependability permits Chevrolet to offer such a policy. 
Before you consider any other low-priced automobile, in- 
vestigate the Chevrolet Six. You'll find that, from every 
standpoint — price, comfort, safety, endurance and 
economy —it’s an ideal choice for service on the farm. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


CHEVROLET SIX 


Sport Roadster .$555 ClubSedan..... $665 ROADSTER or PHAETON Sedan Delivery .$595 114 Ton Chassis $520 


Coach... $565 Sedan......... $675 ~ a = Delivery $365 With Cab...... $625 
eet 36: 
Coupe.........$565 Specia! Sedan. . .$725 — ee > Prices f. o. b, factory 
~~. (6wire wheels standard Roadster Deliv’y$440 Flint, Mich. Special 
Sport Coupe... .$655 on Special Sedan) (Pick-up box extra) Equipment Extra 
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Pay 


or the Girl’s 
Room =! 


By LAURA 


CCESSORIES are the personal 
touches of every room. They 
express our tastes because we 

choose to surround ourselves with 
them. As our manner of dressing is an 
indication of our personality so our 
room, with its arrangement, color, and 
accessories, helps to classify us. 

Every girl likes to have her own 
room, where she can express herself. 
It is her right to choose and make 
things that will make it more attrac- 
tive, cheerful, and interesting for her. 

The choice of a color scheme usually 
seems to be a problem, but this really 
isn't very difficult after all. Here are 
a few suggestions that may help: 

Do not have too many patterned 
materials in your room. They are con- 
fusing. If you are choosing colorful 
draperies you like, have them set the 
color scheme for the whole room. 


Choose the lightest color for the walls 
and ceiling, using a fairly neutral 





color. Pick out a rug to 
correspond with one of the 
darkest colors in your dra- 
peries, or it may even be 
darker. Have furniture 
either dark brown natural 
wood, or painted to harmo- 
nize with your scheme. Then 
choose colors for your bed 
cover, pillows, lamps, and 
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The small shelf may be used for candle- 
sticks, decorative plates, or other smal 


accessories 


unbleached muslin. Measure the cur- 
tains to the sill, allowing for a heading 
at the top, and about | inch extra for 
shrinking. About 6 inches from the 
bottom run a colored basting thread. 
Along this thread, equal distance from 
each other, put 5 or 6 pins. Fach of the 
pins is to be the center of a tied and 
dyed circle. Take twine and wrap 
tightly around the material where the 
pin is placed, about 1 inch from the 
pin point. Wrap about one-half inch 
away from the pin. Repeat this around 
every pin so that you get at the bottom 
of your curtain a series of tied circles. 
If desired it may be tied a second time 
a little farther away from the center 
of the circle, but this is not necessary. 
Use a cold dye (one that will dye cot- 
ton without boiling). Dip the curtain 
in water so the dye will 
run smoothly. Then im- 





The hand - dye d 

curtains, the 

lingerie box, and 

lamp can all be 

made by every 
girl 


strip of molding 
nailed down about 
an inch from the 
back edge. This is 
to be used as a rail 
for plates or sau- 
cers. The shelf is 
carefully sand- 
papered and painted a 
Chinese red, a dull blue, 
or any color that will 
harmonize with your 
room. The Chinese red is 
especially nice if it is 
suitable with the other 
furnishings. 

The letter 












other accessories, which will 
carry your various colors 


When thinking of 
gifts why not 
make a letter box? 


holder is al- 
ways accept- 




















over the room. This is one 
of the simplest but most 
effective methods of estab- 
lishing a color scheme for a 
room. 

The accessories shown on 
this page are planned espe- 
cially for the ambitious girl with very 
little money to spend. The small shelf 
is attractive fastened to the wall over 
a small table, desk, chair, or placed over 
the head of s single cot or bed. It is used 
for small dishes, accessories, candle- 
sticks, decorative plates, and the like. 

To make it, use two pieces of 34-inch 
wood16 x 5 inches. One piece is scalloped 
in five or six scallops and sawed out with 
a small coping or scroll saw. The top is 
nailed to this at right angles, having a 
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able. It is kept 
on the desk to 
hold unanswered letters. Three 
pieces of %-inch wood are 
necessary. The ship is sawed 
out according to the directions 
for toys, which appeared in the 
December issue of Successful Farming. It 
is placed on a standard 2 inches wide, 
which has an upright strip of wood in 
the back. The base is nailed to the ship 
thru the bottom, likewise thru the back 
support. (The directions and _ colors 
used accompany.) 

Tied and dyed curtains aren't new, 
but they are still fascinating to make, 
and the materials needed are the cheap- 
est: another selling point, they do not 
need to be hemmed at the bottom. Use 








merse in the cold dye 


bath. Rinse and dry 
without removing the 
string. 


When the curtain is 
dry, take out the cord, 
and you will find the dye 
has not penetrated the 
tied parts, resulting in an inter- 
esting series of natural colored 
circles leading along the bottom. 
The success of this depends upon 
how tightly and carefully the 
string has been tied. 

The blue bottle used for the 
lamp base is nothing more than 
a bottle which your druggist is most 
likely throwing away. If you have elec- 
tricity you may get a fixture for it, the 
kind that is attached like a cork, and 
immediately you have a very nice lamp 
base. The blue of the bottle is espe- 
cially lovely in color. Bottles of this size 
and shape come also in amber, which 
perhaps will fit into your color scheme 
better. If not used for lamps they make 
nice vases. The shade is pleated wrap- 
ping paper or figured wallpaper (shel- 
lacked). 

The lingerie box is nothing more than 
a plain wooden box with a hinged top. 
Any ordinary box will do. Sandpaper 
varefully, both inside and out, to get 
smooth surfaces. Cover the outside of 
the box with a small figured wallpaper. 
Be careful that the edges are well pasted 
down. The inside of the box is painted 
in a contrasting color, or lined with a 
plain colored wallpaper. The outside of 
the box is carefully shellacked three 
times, allowing the shellac to dry well 
between coats. Then with steel wool rub 
off the extremely high surface gloss, and 
rub down with floor wax and a soft cloth. 
Polish well. The effect is very satisfactory 
and these are easily made. 





Tt Always Happens 


right in the 
mule of (plou 7, 




























weather’s held up plowing. Two days’ 

work to be done in one. Half way 
through, your tractor goes “hay wire.” Then 
you are in a jam. But don’t blame the tractor. 
Tractor manufacturers say 90 to 95 per cent of 
engine troubles are due to improper lubrication. 
A new oil— made by a new way of refining — 
has been developed by Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana). Taken all around, it’s beat every oil we 
put it up against in every possible test. 


Aa 
/vx ARE CROWDED FOR TIME. Bad 
oF 


rHIS TEST WAS A SCORCHER 


This new, wholly distilled, “pure bred” oil stands 
up in any man’s tractor. Why, we even ran it in 
an engine filled with a special water substitute for 
50 hours at 300° F.—over 80° above where water 
boils away. But that was only one of the tests. 

It left most oils way behind when it came to 
pouring at low temperatures, because it’s de- 
waxed. It will lubricate right from the start when 
you crank up on frosty mornings—and that’s 


mighty important. = wows UP EXTRA 


PRICED OILS 
























Wuen 17's “now or never” with your plowing, 
you'll be glad your tractor is running on New 
Polarine. 





This TEST és simple but convincing. 
A filter takes the dirt out of “used” 
New Polarine. The cleaned oil has 
all of its original lubricating qualities. 


oye “K” is 
made especially 
for kerosene trac- 
tors. It lubricates 
thoroughly notonly 
when first put into 
your crankcase, but 
right up to the time 
you drain it out, be- 
cause Iso-Vis ““K”’ 
resists dilution. 
Consequently, it 
prevents much mo- 
tor trouble and 
costly delays. 





Maybe you never bothered 
about the carbon an oil forms, 
but it surely plays the dickens 
with an engine. Now this new 
oil leaves only about half as 
much carbon as the average of 
the deposits of some of those 
extra-priced oils. 

We started selling this new 
oil only last March, under the 
name New Polarine. Right now 
there are thousands of farmers 
ready to swear that it’s the best 
motor oil they ever used. It saved 
them money on repairs, it saved 
them their own time and it let them 
get their work done when the 
weather was right. It will do the 
same for you. 

New Polarine is priced as low as 
any good oil can be. You can’t get 
a better all-around tractor oil no 
matter how much you pay. 












Ask the Standard Oil Agent about the Future Order Plan that saves you money 


New POLARINE=-” 


New Iso-Vis has every one of the fine qual- 
ities of New Polarine and in addition is specially 


~ 
prepared so that it does not thin out from dilu- 6 J , 0 I OT b Z 
tion—a decided advantage. 30c a quart, — ee f 


STANDARD OIL 


COMPANY (Indtana) 
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SEARS ROEBUCK and CO, V «- 





AMAZING | | LOOR! Onty 
 ~BARGAINS! $7785 

Special new book of stoves sent FREE! Explains why 9 CASH 
: SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. are offering this fall, 4 peice 


most SENSATIONAL stove values in 37 years! 

- Tells WHY we do the biggest stove business in the 
world! . . . Offers you SAVINGS never before pos- 
sible. ANYWHERE! 

Free Book shows the LARGEST and most com- 
plete line of stoves ever carried by one store—all types, 
all styles. See the handsome heaters in all sizes, with 
the new IMPROVEMENTS for HEALTHIER heat 
and SAVING of fuel. See the kitchen stoves— coal 
and wood ranges, gas stoves, oil, gasoline and electric 
ranges—in new, beautiful pastel COLORS and PER- § 
FECT in cooking and baking EFFICIENCY. 4 

Don't buy a stove until you have seen this book— 
these low prices—and our } 


$100,000,000 Guarantee | 


Look at the fine modern heater shown above at right. 
ow much would you pay elsewhere for one similar | 


*( Prices slightly higher in some states) 
Here's the heater seventeen famous heating experts acclaimed as 
the greatest heating appliance ever developed. New harmonized 
beauty — graceful lines —~scientific construction make this 
New Dauntless the heater sensation of the year. Heats the 
entire house, five to seven rooms, upstairs and down, even 
in below-zero weather. Extra strong, sturdy construction. 
Built for years of service. And —think of it—price now is 
only $77.85! You save $75.00! Read all about the New 
Dauntless, and all our other amazing stove values [greatest in 
37 years} in Free Book. Fill in and send coupon below—Now! 


BRINGS YOU FREE BOOK 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 








in QUALITY, in LOOKS and in HEATING CA- Fy Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
PACITY? Try anywhere to match it for $75.00 more! Atlanta, Memphis, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle. 
YES —$75.00 more! This is but ONE of scores of (Mail Coupon to Store Nearest You} 65S55 


stove bargains shown in FREE book. 
LIBERAL TERMS—Only a few dollars down and 


a few dollars a month make it easy to havea new stove 


a Seg gE Oe OPEN — 
4 : o# = a 


Send me your Free Book, “Greatest Stove Offers in 37 Years,” 





NOW!30-DAY HOME TRIALenables you toseeex- EE a ee, ee ee 
actly how thestove performs, how itlooksin your home. 
Don'tdelay! Send NOW '! Find outaboutthese stove 
offers. COMPARE QUALITY—COMPAREPRICE. fe IE oC nnencnnisictacbhceee ee ee 
BOOK is FREE—no obligation. Fill inand SEND 
COUPON today. ES Ee Box No.---.------- — 
(Please give both Route and Box Number if on a Rural Route) 
| SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 
' The World’s Largest Store EE NUNN ic cage ccctnsastsandetnqeadee= “ 
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N PHELPS County, Nebraska, two 

hatcheries have gone into partner- 

ship with 80 4-H poultry club mem- 
bers. This partnership plan is simple. 
lhe club members agree to return 12 to 
15 cockerels or pullets this fallfor every 
100 chickens taken this spring. In order 
to qualify as a partner each poultry club 
member was required to have adequate 
brooding equipment which had been ap- 
proved by the county extension agent. 
\bout 15,000 chicks were furnished to 
poultry club members .on this partner- 
ship plan in this one county. 

The purpose of the partnership plan 
is twofold. First, it provides qualified 
1-H poultry club members with chicks 
on an easy payment 
basis. Second, it pro- 


Our Junior Farmers 


“Yank! Yank! Yank!” It is a sharp, 
nasal, penetrating call that echoes down 
the forest aisles or across cultivated 
fields and yet, in spite of the fact that it 
is audible for quite a long way, it is far 
from being loud and harsh. Hold your 
nose shut and say it—‘‘Yank! Yank! 
Yank!”’—and you will have a pretty 
good imitation of the nuthatch’s call. 

No doubt you would expect such a 
bird to be as interesting and as unique 
as his call. If so, you will not be disap- 
pointed for he is, in many respects, one 
of our most interesting woodland birds. 
For the woods furnish him with a liveli- 
hood and we may hear or see him there, 
clinging to the trees like a woodpecker, 


particularly beetles and moths—that he 
devours. Yes, the ‘“‘welecome sign”’ is 
always much in evidence for the active 
nuthatch. 

He is a diligent little fellow, about 
five or six inches long, and he never 
seems to be idle for a moment. He has a 
long, slender bill, as already stated, and 
his white breast, face, and underparts 
are sharply contrasted with his slate- 
gray back and black crest. His constant 
and exhaustive search for food, which 
never seems to be ended, keeps him 
constantly creeping about on the trees 
and his nervous mannerisms often seem 
to be akin to those of a fussy little old 
lady poking about the market in search 

of a bargain. He is 
not, as a rule, very 





motes proper meth- 
ods of chick raising. 
In Nebraska, poultry 
club members are re- 
quired to- have at 
least 100 chicks. The 
price of chicks along 
with other costs is 
sometimes a handi- 
cap to boys and girls 
who would like to do 
poultry club work. 
To some extent at 
least the partnership 
plan eliminates this 
problem. Poultry 
clubs have proved 
very effective in 
teaching and develop- 
ingimproved methods 
of poultry manage- 
ment. The more dem- 
onstrations of success 
we can point to in the 
farm poultry business 
the greater can be our 


progress. 








shy, and occasionally 
wili halt his search to 
peer at his observer 
in an inquisitive man- 
ner; but not for long, 
for he soon returns to 
the business at hand 
like the enterprising 
citizen that he is. 


oe eS 


This Idea Grew 


O MOST of the 
group assembled 
at the Nationa! 
Guernsey Sale last 
spring Betsey’s But- 
tercup was just an- 
other good cow. But 
to Eugene Buchanan 
it meant much more. 
And doubtless it 
meant much more to 
a lot of people in In- 
diana who have been 
interested in dairy 
club work. For this 








Club members mak- 
g application for 
chicks on the partner- 


required to prove to 
the satisfaction of the 
itchery operator and 
the county agricultur- 
|agent that they were properly equipped 
and capable of conducting this proj- 
ect in accordance with approved 4- 
Hf club methods. A “Grow Healthy 
Chick” scorecard was used to determine 
ese points. As a result of this plan 
better poultry and also better methods 
are being introduced into this country. 
The hatcherymen and the county 
agents are visiting these club members 
veral times during the year and giving 
them any assistance possible.—J. R. R., 
vebr. 


The Nuthatch 
YAN Yank! Yank!’ Even tho 


we had been startled on numerous 
ecasions by varied examples of Mother 
vature’s repertoire, the sharp exclama- 
on of the nuthatech would cause us to 
yp for a moment and wonder just 
hat kind of a creature was responsible 
ir such a sound. But once identified as 
characteristic of this interesting bird 
the nuthatch is rarely ever confused 
ith any other of our woodland folks. 





hip plan were first the dairy judging contest at Manchester, England. 


These Oklahoma 4-H dairy club members are representing the United States in 
Le ft to righ l, Halle / 
Kennedy, Ardmore, James Childers, Hillsdale, and Felix King of Ardmore. 


Rear, J. W. Boehr, coach 


poking about among the crevices in the 
bark with his long, slender bill in search 
of insects or grubs that are found in such 
places. 

But the woodpeckers, interesting as 
they are, could never hope to equal this 
little fellow’s acrobaticestunts. Up and 
down the trunk he goes, out upon the 
branches, even to the smaller ones that 
bend with his weight. Now he is right 
side up and then his search takes him to 
the underside of the branch, a factor 
which calls for an upside down position. 
Nor does the manner in which he ap- 
parently defies all laws of gravity seem 
to worry him, for the search for his din- 
ner continues regardless of whether he is 
right side up or not. This habit of cling- 
ing to the trees in numerous precarious 
positions adds to his interest from a spec- 
tator’s standpoint and the countless in- 
sects that are thus made available for 
his bill of fare makes the nuthatch desir- 
able as a neighbor. 

He is the friend of both farmer and 
forester, for farm crops and timber re- 
sources suffer from many of the insects 
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boy, thru 12 years of 
effort, started in club 
work, had developed 
a herd among which 
wasacow goodenough 
to sell in the national 
sale. And breede rs 
showed their appreciation enough to bid 
her up to $1,075. 

It is more than 12 years now since 
this first club was organized in Lebanon, 
Indiana, on a three-year basis. Twenty- 
five imported Guernsey heifers were dis- 
tributed. Eugene Buchanan was an orig- 
inal member and has carried on until 
the present. 

His first heifer died at the end of the 
first lactation but left him a splendid 
bull calf. Undaunted by misfortune, he 
bought another heifer and started again 
with the pair. His bull proved outstand- 
ing and left some remarkable daughters. 
One of them made a world’s record for a 
junior 3-year-old and Eugene became 
the first 4-H club boy to breed and de- 
velop a world’s record cow. Besides this 
he made a state 2-year-old record and 
the two highest Guernsey records ever 
made in Indiana were in this herd, one 
of which was Betsey’s Buttercup, the 
cow he sold. This was the first herd in 
Indiana to win a gold medal from the 
Indiana State Dairy Association.— FE. ( 
Indiana. 
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THE NEW HORTON 


EMERALD 


HORTON, who 59 years ago built America’s first 
washer, now offers America’s fimest moderate priced 


power washer—the EMERALD. 


To those women whose expenditures are of necessity 
moderate, the EMERALD offers washing efficiency 
—washing convenience—of a type unmatched in 


the entire washer field. 


The EMERALD first of all is good looking—well 
designed—finished in rich Olive Green. Powered by 
the famous Johnson Utilimotor gas engine, easily 
detachable for other farm duty. All mechanism is 
sealed at the factory—no need for attention whatso- 
ever. Has the nationally known Lovell Pressure 
Cleanser (wringer) with semi-soft rollers. Tub is 


Porcelain Enamel fused on Armco. 


Check these features with any washer you know. 
At its low price the EMERALD is unequalled. Ask 
your dealer about our free trial and time payment 
plan. Write for your copy of ‘‘Modern Home Laundering.”’ 


Sent Free, without obligation. 


HORTON MFG. CO., 938 Fry St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Powered by 
the famous 
JOHNSON 
Utilimotor— 
newest and finest 
gasoline engine 
that is made by 
the world’s largest 
builder of out- 
board motors. 


Emerald Electric 
—finest in its price class— 
can be supplied with 
motor to meet any current 
requirements. 32 or 110 
volts. DC or AC. 


© WASHERS @ IRONERS ®@ 


GOOD NAME 


FOR 
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Our Girls’ Page 
[Continued from page 42 | 


1 1) 
| 


as much fun as the gay “spreads” held 
on week-end nights when the girls who 
lived on our floor came in to help devour 
goodies from home. 

All this fun, and much more, awaits 
you if you have planned four years in 
the budget of your life for college. Per- 
haps little worries about money, and 
clothes, and a whole host of doubts 
about the worthwhileness of it all are 
whirling and swirling thru your plans. 
Most of these are much less than they 
seem, and the college adventure is worth 
the struggle for it. It will help you ‘‘set 
your noblest free,’ and enable you to 
market your talents at the end of your 
training. One man has computed that 
a college education should be worth 
$70,000. If you follow earnestly the best 


| possible preparation.for your life you 


will not be “short changed’’ on your 
college investment. 

“Working thru” is very possible, but 
most colleges recommend that a girl 
plan to have at least one-fourth of her 


| first year’s expenses when she comes to 


school, in order that too much time need 
not be taken from her studies. If one 
“an sew, cook, entertain children, or do 


| stenographic work, there is almost al- 
| ways a demand for her services. Getting 
| in touch with those who need them is the 


important thing. It is well to apply to 
the college employment bureau for 
students, which is usually a college 
service, some time before school begins 

“Getting things ready,”’ and packing 
them, is as exciting as preparing for a 
long journey.’ Many girls prefer small 
steamer trunks to the larger and more 
expensive wardrobe trunks. The steamer 
trunk fits nicely under one’s cot, and 
offers relief to the overflowing dresser 
drawers. 

If one has a definite amount to spend 
for clothes it is well to “spend it on 
paper” first, so that one may distribute 
precious pennies wisely. Clothes are 
important, but a very few, well chosen, 
will enable any girl to be truly well 
dressed. Comfortable shoes, and a gen- 
erous supply of underwear and hose are 
essential! The girl who has one “‘best’’ 
dress for wear to church and to dinner 


| will be very careful that her hat, coat, 


gloves, and hose complete a harmonious 
outfit. By choosing wisely she may be 
more happily dressed than the girl with 
a number of dinner dresses. 

Personality in the college room is not 
dependent upon the cost of the furnish- 
ings. A lamp shade made from wrapping 
paper and wax, inexpensive curtains 
made delightfully individual by their 
border of block printing, a cot cover to 
match, a yard or two of inexpensive 
print in an unique design for a wall hang- 
ing above the cot, and a gay footstool, 
with a reed top which you may weave 
yourself, all lend charm. Pictures from 


| your own room help too. 


Perhaps you have questions you 
would like to ask about your college 
adventure, or perhaps you would like a 
suggested list of a complete wardrobe for 
the average co-ed. Write to our girls’ 
page editor. I know she will be glad to 
advise you. 

And, a happy college adventure to 


| each of Our Girls who are soon begin- 


ning their sojourn in the college world! 
—E.S8. 








Birdseye Views of Far Lands 
| Continued from page 15] 


literature of the whole civilized world. 


Leaving Mars Hill we ascend to the | 


entrance, go up massive steps partly 
marble and partly natural rock, pass 
thru the Propylaea, a great central gate- 
way which with its wings on either side 
makes up the entire western front of the 
Acropolis. Already we are in the most 
amazing ruins of temples with majestic 
columns, some standing and some laying 
broken, all about us. 

Onward and upward we go until we 
come to the summit of the most mar- 
velous temple-crowned hill perhaps that 
human skill ever built or human eye 
ever beheld. Bear in mind that this 
natural citadel covered many acres of 
ground, was 500 or 600 feet high, and 
was practically inaccessible except from 
this one entrance, the mighty rock- 
bound edge being almost perpendicular. 

Perhaps no spot on the earth reveals 
to the eye the scene of more important 
events of history than one can see from 
the Acropolis. Down below to the west- 
ward we see the shining waters of the 
Bay of Salamis, where the Persian fleet 
was so ignominiously defeated that the 
bed of the sea must have been covered 
with the dead. A little beyond is all that 
is left of the great city of Corinth. 

There were half a dozen temples on 


the Acropolis. 





The Parthenon, however, was by far | 


the greatest of the temples on the 
Acropolis. It was said to have been the 
most imposing pagan temple ever 
erected. It was built by Pericles about 
100 years before Christ. It covered 
nearly an acre of ground. Its roof was 
supported by a regular forest of marble 
columns many of which are in place to- 
day. Lord Elgin took away almost a 
shipload of its finest marble carving, 
which can be seen in the British Museum 
in London. 

Farther along to the southeast we 
come to the stadium, which was the 
center of Athenian athletics in the days 
when the Grecian games were so impor- 
tant that they dated their time from 
these events. The old stadium of course 
was demolished long ago but it has been 
restored by a patriotic Greek who is a 
very wealthy merchant prince living in 
Alexandria, Egypt. 

Rambling thru Athens today and be- 
holding the many magnificent palaces, 


it is hard to realize that just 100 years | 


ago the whole city was a pile of ruins 
and the only inhabitants lived in a little 
sheltered village at the foot of the 
\cropolis. At that time all of the bur- 
dens were carried by people or beasts 
and there was not a wheeled vehicle of 
any description in the village. 

No wonder that 1930 is a wonderful 
year in Athens. It marks the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the throwing off 
all allegiance to the Turks and thru a 
treaty the Greeks were made a free 
people. At that time all Greece was only 
ibout as large as the little states of 
Vermont and New Hampshire together. 
The population was then only a little 
more than half a million people. 





At the present time Greece is as large | 


is the state of New York and has a 
population of nearly 7,000,000. Athens 
ind its port city, Piraeus, together con- 
tain about 1,000,000 people and covers 
iore territory than the city of Paris. 


2 Fite cite 5 or 
Hundreds of cars on public highways 
as well as private tracks are manufac- 





turers” test cars. 





Way out on the desert where the heat is 
stifling, goes the test car. It must prove 


its mettle. 





weitee ce! lttte 


It takes more than power to make a 
satisfactory speedster. Here is a severe 


test for batteries. 





Racing up Pike’s Peak to break a world’s 
record. Battery equipment must not 


fail here. 








The hill that és as long as you want it. 
Towing the dynamometer duplicates 


any grade. 





Rough roads are as hard on batteries 
as on any other part of the car, Wil- 
lards stand up. 


Storage Batteries for 


Aircraft 
Automobiles 
Bus and Truck 
Emergency 

Lighting 
Lighting Plants 
Marine 

Equipment 
Motor and 

Pleasure Boats 
Radio 


Sound Pictures 
Telephone and 


Communications 


Taxicabs 

Oil Circuit 
Breakers 

Diese! Engines 

Ditching 
Machinery 

All Industrial 
Purposes 





Rats... 
Speed... 
Hits 


Willard Batteries earn the preference 


of car manufacturers... 


Car manufacturers spend vast sums in 
their laboratories to select the mate- 
rials and equipment best suited for 
their cars. But they are not content 
with laboratory findings alone. A labo- 
ratory test can only compare values. It 
takes actual service, the kind you may 
demand f your car any day, to prove 
that the items they use will give satis- 
fying service. 


So they put cars on the road, in the 
hands of inexperienced drivers. They 
put them on speed tracks, on which 
only the most skillful drivers dare 
venture. And they send them over 
tortuous trails, w here nothing less than 
dire necessity might induce the av eraye 
motorist to venture. These are tests of 
every part of the car, of every item of 
equipment. Batteries in particular 
come up for close scrutiny, for car 
manufacturers are well that 
much of the convenience and satisfac- 
tion afforded by their product depends 
on battery performance. 


aware 


When you replace the battery on 
your car it will pay you to be as careful 
in your selection as car manufacturers 
are. You cannot afford expensive tests, 
of course. But you can use the informa- 
tion car manufacturers have gained. 
The Willard Battery stands today the 
first choice of 76 makers of cars, trucks 
and busses. The Willard dealer in your 
community can sell you the identical 
battery that stood first in their tests 
and earned their acceptance. 


THREAD-RUBBER INSULATION 


The Willard wood-insulated battery is a sound 
value for the average driver. 

If you want the most in service and satis- 
faction obtainable from a stor- 
age battery, ask your Willard 
Dealer to show you the Willard 
Thread-Rubber Battery. It is 
the only battery you can buy 
that has no wood whatever in 
its construction. 





Willard 
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See Advertising Index, 














HINK what such speed means to you 

in getting a big job quickly done—think 

of the wages, board and bother it saves! And 

remember—big ears or nubbins—NEW IDEA 

‘gets them all off the stalk. Thousands of 
farmers have proved that this two row mach- 

ine harvests their corn at less than half the 

costs of hand methods. 


For five years we have been unable to meet 
the demand for NEW IDEA Corn Pickers. 
This year we doubled our manufacturing 
facilities. Get the facts about this picker. 
Operated by power take-off from practically 


SANDWICH-NEW IDEA @¥ CORN SHELLERS 


See NEW IDEA machines at the Fairs. 


Absolutely re- Ra, 

liable. Highest “Se 
grade construction, \_ agg 
For farm or custom ™\, 
work. Complete line of ‘i 
Hand and Power Models at 
$16 to $800. Six sizes of power 
models. Capacities to 1200 
bushels per hour. 
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ONE MAN field crew — with 
this machine pulled by your 
regular tractor—that’s all you need 
to pick, husk and load into the 
, wagons 12 to 18 acres of corn a day. 
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any two plow tractor— not merely an attach- 
ment for some special tractor. Strong, simple, 


operates at low cost. Weight 62 5 


3200 pounds. Price complete 
Write today or see your NEW IDEA dealer 


F.O.B. Coldwater. . 

[he New Idea Spreader Co. 
Manufacturers of Spreaders, Corn Pickers, Transplanters, Husker-Shredders, All-Steel 
Harvest Wagons, Lime Spreaders, Portable and Bucket Elevators, Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers, Hay Loaders, Side Delivery Rakes, Gasoline Engines, Lawn Mowers. 
BRANCHES: Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Nebr., Moline, Ill., Madison, Wis., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Columbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., Jackson, Mich., 
Harrisburg, Pa., Syracuse. N. Y., Oakland, Cal: 
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Factories at COLDWATER, OHIO 
and SANDWICH, ILLINOIS 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. 
Coldwater, Ohio, 


Let our engineers You may send me information on the following. 
solve your a Corn _ Portable _ Com .. 
harvesting Picker Elevators J Shellers J 


problems. j 
i Name — 


| Address 
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Do You 


HERE is a wide variation in the 

care and management which cows 

receive during the dry period. 
This is well illustrated by the reports 
nade by 25 testers of Indiana dairy herd 
mprovement associations. There were 
526 cows represented in the survey. The 
herds are located in various parts of the 
-tate and may be considered quite repre- 
sentative of the practices followed on 
Indiana dairy farms. 

Each member was asked at what sea- 
son of the year he preferred to have his 

ows freshen. There were 81 percent who 
try to have at least part of their cows 
reshen during September, October, or 
November. Fifty-three percent of all 
owners indicated their preference for 
fall freshening only. Twelve percent 
favor spring freshening, while 6 percent 
ientioned no choice in the matter. 

In comparison with a summary com- 
piled by the United States Bureau of 
Dairying of all dairy herd improvement 
association records for Indiana during 
the last two years there is good reason 
for dairymen to do more winter dairy- 
ing. This is not surprising. Better mar- 
kets and increased production combined 
with modern transportation facilities will 
10 doubt stimulate more interest in pro- 
lucing winter milk. 

It is interesting to note the difference 

opinion regarding the length of the 
dry period. From 6 to 10 weeks is con- 
sidered best by 10 percent of the dairy- 
nen reporting. By far the greater part, 78 
percent, feel that 3 to 6 weeks 1s suffi- 
cient. One in 10 allows a rest of only 3 
weeks while 3 percent pay no attention 
to getting a cow dry before she freshens 
iain. 

Dairymen are not unanimous regard- 
ing the feeding of grain to dry cows on 
‘} percent of the farms included in this 

omparsion while animals are given up 
to 3 pounds daily on 31 percent of the 
farms. From 3 to 6 pounds is deemed 
profitable by 35 percent of the dairy- 
men. More liberal rations varying from 
} to 10 pounds are fed on 28 percent of 
the farms included in the management 
study. 

The regular herd ration was fed to 
lry cows on 44 percent of the farms. 
“ix percent reduced the corn allowance. 
Of the 50 percent who use a separate ra- 
tion during the dry period 9 out of 10 
use ground oats, wheat bran, and linseed 
ollmeal in varying amounts. The most 
‘common mixtures were equal parts by 
weight of the three feeds and 2 parts 
each of oats and bran and 1 part of 





The American Dairy Science Association growp 


Feed Your Dry Cows? 


By G. A. WILLIAMS 


Purdue University 


linseed oilmeal. This ration is bulky, 
laxative, and palatable. The last few 
days before the cow is due to freshen the 
allowance is reduced and a bran mash 
is added on several of the farms. C. F. 
Hesler, of the Vanderburg-Warrick As- 
sociation, reports that members of his 
association have had much less trouble 
with milk fever since the oats-bran-lin- 
seed ration has been used in place of one 
containing corn. 

It should be stated that this ration 
refers only to the last three weeks of the 
dry period in most cases. Herds which 
are dry 4 to 6 weeks should receive con- 
siderable corn in the ration when first 
dry as the higher percentage of total 
nutrients in corn makes it highly satis- 
factory for increasing the cow’s live 
weight. 

As a precaution against milk fever a 
drench containing one pound of Epsom 
salts is recommended in several herds. 
This is more necessary where no succu- 
lent feed, such as silage, is available. It 
should be stated, however, that some 
dairymen do not favor allowing a cow 
unlimited amounts of silage during the 
dry periods. It is bulky and they think 
its acid content makes it less desirable 
for a cow near calving time than dry 
roughage, especially legume hay. 

Maternity pens are used on 66 per- 
cent of the farms. The time the animals 
were kept in them varied considerably. 
However, the fact that the cow is sepa- 
rated from the main herd at the time of 
calving removed a large part of the dan- 
ger of spreading breeding troubles. No 
dairy barn is complete unless there is 
some place where any. case suspected to 
be of a contagious nature can be isolated 
until danger of contamination is past. 


HE care of the dry cow is important. 

It undoubtedly exerts considerable 
influence-on the succeeding lactation. 
It is equally important that the cow is 
not fed too heavily after freshening. 
Such a practice often results in udder 
trouble. Even if no permanent injury is 
sustained the loss of milk and danger of 
the infection spreading to other mem- 
bers of the herd make it highly necessary 
to avoid all conditions which may induce 
garget. Then, again, increasing the grain 
allowance too rapidly may cause a case 
of impaction. 

Sometimes four weeks are required 
before the cows are on full feed on nearly 
one-half of these farms. One-third of the 
dairymen stated they took only two to 
four weeks while 18 percent of the herds 
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were receiving the full amount of grain 
at the end of the first seven days. Some 
of these cows have records above 400 
pounds of butterfat and a much larger 
number of them will produce more than 
300 pounds this year. Such cows should 
be brought to full feed slowly. The cow 
which is in good condition when she 
freshens can be carried along until the 
fourth week before the full ration is 
reached without undue loss of weight. 

There are many other methods of car- 
ing for dry cows, but these are fairly 
representative. No attempt was made 
to compare production under the dif- 
ferent methods as there are too many 
individual herd differences. Each dairy- 
man must decide on a plan for his own 
herd. The methods mentioned here are 
those in common use and many of them 
could be improved upon. 


Mineral Requirements 
ENERALLY speaking, there is a 


need for a more judicious use of 
mineral supplements in the dairy ration. 
The questions that naturally should be 
raised in this connection are: What 
minerals are needed by the dairy cow 
which may not be supplied in abundance 
by the farm feeds? What minerals may 
not be available in proper amounts 
under my conditions? What is the 
cheapest and best source of the minerals 
required? 

Feed plenty of common salt, for it 
supplies chlorine, a mineral the dairy 
cow needs. A good practice is to mix 2 
pounds of salt with each 100 pounds of 
grain. Another practice is to give each 
cow from one to two ounces of salt daily 
on her feed. 

Other minerals that may be lacking 
are calcium and phosphorus. If plenty 
of good legume hay is fed and such feeds 
as bran, cottonseed meal, and linseed 
oilmeal are used in the grain mixture, 
there is little chance that the cows will 
need minerals other than what they get 
in their feed, unless the cows are heavy 
producers. When additional phosphorus 
or calcium is needed it may be supplied 
in the form of special prepared, odorless, 
steamed bonemeal at low cost. 

The prevalence of goiter in calves in- 
dicates a lack of iodine. In such cases 
add one-tenth of one pound of iodine to 
1,000 pounds of grain.—C. 5. Rhode. 

Thirty herds in Kansas have adopted 
the Kansas plan for the control and 
eradication of contagious abortion. 
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Fence ONCE tor ALL 
with Long-Lived 
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STEEL FENCE POSTS 


T COSTS you no more to fence with Ankorite 
Steel Line Posts, Ends and Corners than with 
posts that would have to be replaced in a few 

years — probably less. Cheaper to set, by far, than 
wood posts. Longer-lived than any other steel 
osts, because they are DOUBLE COATED, 
ist with P escape green enamel over all, BAKED 
and on top of that an extra coat of tough 
sleet asphaltum that reaches well above the 
ground line and shuts out moisture indefinitely. 


Compare before you buy;then choose Ankorites, 
for their greater strength, easier driving, speedier 
wiring, firm anchorage, good appearance. 
If you don’t know the name of the Ankorite 
dealer near you, use the coupon. 


33 North La Salle 
Calumet Steel Co. Street :: Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of booklet 


“Twenty Tips” and the name of a dealer near 
me who has Ankorite Steel Drive Posts in —* 





DE. ican nsavanttnbsceapebesasadeeagell 














UT | eans old dit - bubs B 
Save Big Money am Woe yo DAYS | PREE 
by getting our low factory prices on | n or no sale. Send 


Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints, | tor free Sook snd special low price. 
Roofing. Copper-Bearing Steel Wire, galvanized with, | 


Guonsbore Ditcher & Grader Co.. 
- x 1029 


99 92/100 per cent PURE Zinc, makes Kitselman Fence | Inc. 

greatest value of all time. ‘Money back guarantee. Gwensboro, 

WE PAY FREIGHT. 12-to-24-hour service. Don’t Se = - 
delay! Write today for new Cut Price Catalog! > 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept, 22)) MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Sweet Clover Paid 

UTTON AND CRUTCHER of 

Randolph County, Missouri, are 
well pleased with sweet clover pasture. 
When they changed their cows from 
bluegrass and silage to sweet clover pas- 
ture last spring they found an increase of 
28 percent in butterfat production. A 
reduction of 39 percent in the feed cost 
per pound of fat was noted. 

The 12 Holsteins averaged 950 pounds 
milk and 32.5 pounds of butterfat in 
April. They were on bluegrass pasture 
and were fed silage. The next month on 
sweet clover the same cows produced an 
average of 1,028 pounds of milk and 
41.5 pounds of butterfat. The feed cost 
per pound of butterfat was reduced from 
24.6 cents to 15 cents a pound. There 
were no fresh cows in May to account for 
any of the increase. 

The same grain mixture was fed in 
both cases. It consisted of 400 pounds 
of ground corn, 200 pounds of bran, 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 14 pounds 
of feeding bonemeal, and one percent of 
salt. This ration was fed at the same 
rate both months. 

The income above feed cost for the 
herd was $105.65 in April and $190.74 
for May. The return for each dollar’s 
worth of feed was $1.92 for April and 
$3.40 in May. 

Dutton and Crutcher have a herd of 
high producing cows. For 1928 the herd 
average was 406 pounds of butterfat. 
The 10 cows in the herd that year re- 
turned an income of $1,026.26 above the 
cost of feed. The cost per pound of but- 
terfat for the year was 26 cents. 

Legume hay and pasture play a part 
in securing these results. Lloyd Crutch- 
er, the manager, told County Agent 
Frank Stonner,.‘‘We have to lime to 
grow clover but it pays us big to do it.”’ 
—R. R. T., Mo. 


Cost of Cooling Milk 
| ILK cooling has just recently begun 
to be regarded as an expense on 
most farms. In the past, it has often 
been simply a question of how much ice 
was needed and since the ice was stored 
at home during the winter months, cost 
was seldom considered. However, with 
the development of dairy, poultry, live- 
stock, and farm management systems 
which fill up the entire day the year 
round, the matter of labor cost must be 
considered. This, combined with the 
fact that mechanical cooling is becoming 
so popular, is causing careful study, in 
many cases, of the actual cost of milk 
cooling. In some cases, it will undoubt- 
edly still continue to be cheaper to use 
ice, altho mechanical cooling is certain 
to replace ice very rapidly in a great 
many sections. 


Helps for the Livestock Man 
No. S.D. 1, Monthly Milk Record 


Sheets (60 cents per dozen 

No. S.D. 2, Breeding Record Sheets 
(30 cents per dozen 

No. S.D. 3, Herd Record Book (25 
cents). 

No. S.D. 4, Pedigree Blanks (25 cents 
per dozen 

No. S.D. 5, Livestock ale Cards (1 
cent each). 

No. S.D. 6, Breeding Record Cards 
(I cent each 

No S D 7. € alving Rec ord C ards ! 
cent each 

No. S D. 8, Official Test Cards (1 


cent each 





We Must Sell Our Products 


YEGINNING September 1 the plan 
for financing the butter advertising 
mpaign becomes operative. After 
hat date most of the cream buyers and 
eameries in the butter producing sec- 
ns of the United States will begin 
ducting 1 cent from each delivery of 
eam by farmers. 
[hus if a man delivers 10 pounds of 
tterfat and it is worth 35 cents a 
ind he will receive $3.49 and the other 
t will go into an advertising fund. 
his will be a small amount from each 
«ducer but when applied to all pro- 
icers thrucut the country it will pro- 
ice a great revenue. To this will be 
ded contributions from creameries. 
This fund will be spent under the 
ection of the National Dairy Council 
advertising butter. Some of it will 
e spent for radio talks in which leading 
lth authorities will discuss the food 
lue of butter. Other money will be 
ited to women’s cooking schools 
ruout the country. Information will 
furnished to schools of all kinds. 
ne Magazines and farm paper adver- 
sing is planned. 
This is one of the most far-reaching 
teps that farmers have ever undertaken 
1 business way. The temporary but- 
advertising campaign last winter 
id spring proved that a great deal can 
e done in stimulating butter consump- 
n. It will take time to accomplish 
nal results but in the end it will be an 
iportant factor in bringing back but- 
r prices and even greater stability to 
iry farmers. Just as other advertisers 
e found that it pays to tell the world 
their product so farmers will find 
lvertising profitable. 
One of thesignificant features of this 
ivertising campaign is that all farmers 
benefit from it. Butter does not 
npete in a material way with any 
ther product of American farms. On 
the other hand when dairymen are pros- 
erous they are not inclined to dump 
their cattle onto the market and depress 
eef cattle prices. Neither are they 
lined to expand into other lines of 
irming and cause overproduction of 
ther products. For that reason beef 
ittle men see in this butter advertising 
impaign a profit for themselves. In 
ct it is a move that every American 
irmer can and should endorse. 
lhe farmer in this country today wants 
American home market for himself. 
ne of the most effective ways of getting 
t is to sell the entire American popula- 
n on the products of our farms. Today 
irly two billion pounds of fats and 
s are imported into this country— 
ich of it duty free—to compete with 
products of our farms. The dairy 
rmers of this country have adopted 
same business methods of getting 
eir part of this trade as have been fol- 
wed by other successful businesses. 
believe that farmers as a whole will 
e that it will pay them to support this 
ivertising campaign. We believe that 
tune other great co-operative selling 
ganizations will be built for other 
imodities for the purpose of selling 
erican citizens on the idea of using 
erican grown products. 


Hog Cholera, special bulletin No. 
be obtained from the University 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


NEW .. FINER 


PLYMOUTH 


CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 


IN FIRST COST 
PLYMOUTH IS AIMOST 


AS LOW AS ANY CAR 


IN FINAL COST 


THOUSANDS SAY IT IS 
LOWEST OF THEM ALL 


‘363 


AND UP, F.O.B. FACTORY 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY MORE THAN 10,000 DODGE 
BROTHERS, CHRYSLER AND DESOTO DEALERS. 


‘ 
Plumouth 


See Advertising Index, pac 
















gv’ e.wW More service per 


RED BRAND FENCE is NOT high priced. It costs far less per 
year of usefulness than any fence you, or your forefathers, ever 
& 





owned. It’s better fence; stronger fence; and, above all— 


t longer lasting. We put more rust-resisting copper in the e? Y 

* wire, we put 2 or 3 times more zinc on the wire than  \ Ay 

a the finest “‘old time”’ fence ever had. More copper IN- we 

se SIDE—more zinc OUTSIDE—makes RED BRAND 3 “2 

3 FENCE out-wear, by many years, the “best” (\) » 

ae fence you, or your grandfather, ever owned. © rs 

Le ‘6 99 +o 

a RED BRAND” FENCE RY 3 HERE’S 
e “Galvanneated’’ Copper Bearing \ PROOF: 
er costs more to make—but no more to buy— 4 stim. 
ei teananeretentand quivanised fence. Gives Cy ~~ atlas” aren So 


you, too, the famous Square Deal knot Wisconsin, wrote June 19, 
1930 (after making a four 


that can not slip; stiff, picket-like } 
7 year field corrosion test of 


Dollar than ever before 



















sary; wavy strands that spring 
back into line after every shock 


stays that make fewer posts neces- c Ky 







many makes of fence at Galves- 
ton, Texas) ‘* ‘Galvannealed’ fence 
was definitely superior to any com- 


and strain—the trim looking, 
hog-tight, bull-proof fence 
that pays for itselfin rec- 
ord time and makes 
money for you for 





























Always look 


for the 


Red Brand 


(top wire) 







See your dealer about RED 
BRAND FENCE and a 
copy of “Farm Planning,” 
or write us direct. 


many years to come. ‘S 





peting fence. The fences tested in- 
cluded comparable products of all of the 
principal manufacturers and mail order 
houses purchased in standard rolls from 
dealers by the C. Burgess Laboratories, 
Inc., shipped by us ‘to Galveston and erected at 

the seashore on a test plot under our supervision 
in February, 1926. Since then, and until early this 
month when they were taken down, the fences were 
exposed to the moist, salt-laden air and also to the 
smoke from a neighboring railroad yard, a combination 
which causes rapid rusting and deterioration. 
“The photographs which we had taken show that some 

of the ordinary galvanized wire fences have aimost entirely 
disintegrated, while the same style and weight of fence made of 
‘Galvannealed’ wire is still in such good condition that it will give 
considerably longer service."" Very truly yours, 

—C, F, Burgess Laboratories, Inc. 

Indiana State University and R. W. Hunt Company, Chicago, are 
others who substantiate the Burg and our own, laboratory and 
field tests that RED BRAND FENCE, “‘Gal- 
vannealed"’ and Copper Bearing far outlast 
ordinary galvanized wire fence. 


Read this 
“Farm Planning” Book 


Successful farmers in 16 states contrib- 
uted the material. Tells how they ro- 
tate crops and stock, use supplemental 
pastures, hog down, avoid livestock 
diseases, use legumes, build up soil 
fertility and make good farm profits. 
















Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
3785 Industrial St. Peoria, Illinois 
































fia BLISHED IN 1800 


Calf Meal 





About 5c worth 


Order today or write for 
and Free Booklet on Calf 







Z disorders common to milk fed calves. 
Order. te « . Free Envelope Sample 


Selection, 
Feeding. Remember—Blatchford-Built Cows Are Best. 
We want your Feed Dealer’s Name. 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Dept. 6906 , Waukegan, lll. 


} oe | 


ty and protection 

of Edwards Metal 

Roofs has been proved on 

thousands of country homes and farm 
buildings for more than 25 years. 


| The lasting beau- 





Fire can’t burn them. Lightning can’t harm 
saves a gallon of milk! 4 A'4 b yorge ~— them. Metal Shingles, Tiles or Sheet Roof- 
Easy to prove it! Feed this original milk substi- ings, with improved interlocking joints for 
tute to just one calf— then compare results. See easy, accurate installation. 
what you save! Make real veal profits! Blatch- Send us your roof measurements. 
ford’s Calf Meal supplies the necessary fats mening We sell direct to you from | We Pay 
in dried skim milk, prevents loss of weight an factory. Get our prices, FREE 


the Freight 


SAMPLES and Roofing Book 
No. 156. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 





















Easy Monthly Payments. 


guaranteed. 








Easy Payments, 
on Brown Fence } 


} <= My New Catalog shows 128 pages of 
. money saving bargains in Cop- 
* per Steel Fencing, also Gates, eS . 
Stee! Posts, Barb Wire and bun- 7 FREE 
dreds of Farm and Home needs. SRF /isica 
Low, Direct-from-Factory Prices— Say 


§ Pay the Fr ight 

Send for catalog t ead why 
my Copper © 
Twice as long. Saves HALF your 
fence money. My prices lower— 
24-hour service — satisfaction @ 


Fencing lasts 


im Brown. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
De st.2271A Cleveiand, Ohio 
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906-956 Butler Street Cincinnati, “we 


FORDS “ii 


SEND FOR Grinds grain, alfalfa—anything. Makes 

alfalfa worth $80 ton when fed with 
concentrates. Priced low. Lasts years 
without repairs. Models for any tractor. 


c AT A L 0 G Ask for catalog No. 87 
MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 213 N. Des Plaines St. 


Chicago, Wil. 
'H Man's CORN harvester poor Man's 





price. Only $25, with bundle tying 
FREE catalog showing 
N HARVESTER 5S. F. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


attachment 
pictures of Harvester. COR 
| COMPANY, - - - 








Keep Down Feed Cost 


AM going to hazard a guess that not 

more than 10 percent of the farmers 
know the cost of 100 pounds of the grain 
mixture they are feeding. When a farm 
er begins to figure on the cost of hi 
grain mixture and balances the mixtur: 
to suit his condition with the best con 
bination of feeds as far as cost an 
physical effect are concerned, he is tak 
ing a big step toward economy in th 
feeding of his cows. I have seen met 
knock 50 cents a hundred pounds off th: 
cost of their grain mixture by doing : 
little figuring, and they could still feed 
just as good a ration. 

Here are some experiences of practical 
farmers. From a Jackson County 
Illinois, farmer, “I certainly have mad 
some changes in feeding my cows and | 
find that it made a saving of 34 cents on 
every hundred pounds of grain I fed 
with as good production.”” A man in 
Macon County changed to a cheaper 
ration and here is his report, “I got 5 
percent more milk and the cost of feed 
was about 10 percent less.”” A Madison 
County farmer reports, “We save 35 
cents on every 100 pounds of feed by 
using the new ration,” and this one fror 
Randolph County, “By changing my ra 
tion to make it consist of 600 pounds 
corn, 300 pounds bran, and 100 pounds 
cottonseed meal, with alfalfa and silag: 
we get a little more milk and save about 
$1 a day on 14 cows.” 

Rations may be improved from th 
standpoint of cost by using the cheapet 
farm grains so far as possible, and by 
buying feeds which furnish protein at 
the lowest cost. Corn, barley, and oats 
are usually the cheapest sources of total! 
digestible nutrients and should be used 
extensively in the dairy ‘ration unde1 
average conditions. The prices and 
supply of feeds high in protein change 
from year to year and consequently the 
farmer must select wisely the feeds he 
buys so that he secures the protein he 
needs to balance his farm feeds at the 
lowest cost. The feeds containing thx 
higher percentage of protein, such as 
linseed oilmeal, cottonseed meal, gluten 
meal, soybeans and soybean oilmeal, are 
usually the cheapest sources of protein. 
Keep the cost of the ration as low as pos- 
sible but feed a well-balanced ration. 


C.S. Rhode, Ill. 


Recent Bulletins 


Designs for Kansas Farm Homes, bul- 
letin 23, can be secured from the Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

Pork Products in Foreign Trade, circu- 
lar 121, can be secured from the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Iowa Stat 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

Weeds in the Vicinity of Elevators, cir- 
cular 123, can be secured from the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa. 

European Bindweed, circular 124, can 
be secured from the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Ames, lowa. 


Notice 


Both the collegiate and the non- 
collegiate dairy courses begin at Iowa 
State College, September the 22d. For 
information address Department o! 
Dairy Industry, Iowa State College 
Ames, Iowa. 






News of the Breeds 


ATHAN L. JONES of Saline Coun- 
.' ty, Kansas, is the.owner of two 
tate record Guernseys. Birchwood’s 
‘awn has just completed a record of 
16 pounds butterfat, a new state record 
n Class A, and Arcadian Beauty has 
nade a new state record for senior 
three-year-olds with 644 pounds of but- 
tertat. 





y 
d 
‘ 


* * * 


The Holstein breed now boasts 24 
ils with more than 100 advanced 
reg a daughters. Twelve of these 
e bred in New York, 3 in Michigan, 
= 2 in Minnesota. 
¢ S62 


Sensational Iris, owned by J. W. 
rdney of Saginaw County, Michigan, 
as completed the 12-year-old record of 
194 pounds of butterfat, which brings 
ier total life-time production up to 


+279 pounds of fat and over 72,000 | 


wunds of milk. She has saaviously 
on three gold medals and one medal of 
erit. 


* * * 


Imp. Mollica of Brookmead is the | 


ew state record 4-year-old Guernsey in 

ennsylvania with 747 pounds of but- 

terfat and over 14,000 pounds of milk. 

e is owned by Frank Graham Thom- 

on, of Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
* * * 


/ 


In the 10-months division last year, 
24 Holsteins made over 700 pounds of 
hutterfat. In the yearly division, 59 

ade records in excess of 900 pounds of 
itterfat. 
* * * 

Bessie’s Ohio Peaches, owned by Mrs. 
Mlorence L. Heberding of Mahoning 

ounty, Ohio, has just been awarded 

American Jersey Cattle Club gold 

edal with a production record of 619 

wunds of butterfat in 305 days. 
* * a 

The new world’s champion Brown 
~wiss cow in the 4-year-old class is Miss 
\lary W. of Vandalia 5th. She is owned 
y George H. Neuhard, of Ohio County, 
Vest Virginia, and produced 954 
wounds of fat in a year. 

* * + 

Cinderella Progress, owned by W. H. 
Q. Goist, of Trumbull County, Ohio, has 
‘een awarded a Medal of Merit by the 

nerican Jersey Cattle Club with a 
rode of 055 pounds of butterfat 
‘uring the past year. 

* « * 

Traverse Colantha Walker, owned by 

e Michigan state institutions, is now 
the world’s champion lifetime producer 

nong living cows. During her lifetime 

e has produced 7,525 pounds of but- 
terfat. In milk production she is only 
about 1,000 pounds short of Tilly Al- 

artra, the world’s champion milk pro- 
ucer for all time. If Traverse Colantha 
‘Valker lives thru another lactation 
period, she will easily exceed the record 

ng held by Tilly Alcartra 
* * * 


New York showed the greatest in- 
rease in membership in the Holstein- 
'riesian Association last year with 305. 
Visconsin, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Min- 
esota, Michigan, and Ohio followed in 
he order mentioned. Wisconsin led in 
transfers and sales with New York, Min- 
esota, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, 
linois, and Iowa following in order. 
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ff By GALVANIZED ROOFING 
, A> PROPERLY GROUNDED 


WENTY YEARS AGO”, writes a farmer 

from Kansas,* “I put a galvanized 

hip roof on my barn. ..It is there today, 

just the same, and the barn has never been 

in danger from lightning, though it has been 

struck several times. I grounded the roof at 

each corner with a wire and the lightning 
has never done any damage.” 


He further states, ‘The barn has paid for itself 
over and over in saving feed, in sheltering stock 
and farm equipment .. . in the satisfaction it 
has given me in knowing that everything is well 
housed and protected in stormy weather.” 


With lightning causing more than one-eighth of the 
total rural fire loss, and with these losses exceeding 
$150,000,000 per year, the experience of this farmer 
points the way to this simple, economical method of 
protecting your home, your barn, all your possessions 
against lightning, fire and the other elements. 


Think what would happen if lightning struck your 
buildings tonight. Think of your losses in that event — 
losses which you can easily prevent. For a galvanized 
roof, properly grounded, offers complete protection 
from lightning and prevents the spread of fire from 
other sources. Furthermore, it cannot warp, dry out or 





curl. It neither absorbs moisture nor develops cracks. 
Send far sud hue Given proper care it will last a generation. 
copy of “How to 
Ground a Galvan- These same advantages are yours when you use gal- 
ized Roof Against 
Lightning” which : we s 
gives simple, eco- durable, fire safe — galvanized siding gives you protec- 
nomical directions 
for obtaining com- 
plete lightning al 
protection. Let us send you complete authentic information on 


how to apply and ground galvanized sheets. Then 
order your galvanized roofing and siding, following 


vanized sheets for siding—easy to apply, extremely 


tion which cannot be obtained with ordinary materials. 


the simple inexpensive directions. You will obtain a 
highly satisfactory building and the finest type of pro- 
tection from all the elements. 


TRADE RESEARCH DIVISION 
National Association of Flat Rolled Steel Manufacturers 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 


*Name of this farmer supplied upon application. 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Protect against /ightning 


ee Advertising Index, page 85 
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This chart shows the seasonal variation in the prices of four feeds 


Feed Price Prospects 


AND - TO - MOUTH burying, 

which has sounded so modern in 

recent discussions of marketing, 
isan old art among farmers who buy 
feeds. As purchasing agent for his farm, 
in addition to a hundred and one other 
jobs, the farmer has generally bought his 
feed the way he buys his breeches—a 
little while before the last gives out. 

Unfortunately, what is the most eco- 
nomical feed one time is not the most 
economical at another, if one considers 
both the animal fed and the pocketbook. 
It is impossible to get too far away from 
certain standard rations designed for 
certain purposes, without cutting in too 
severely on the production of the animal. 
At the same time it is not always eco- 
nomical to stick too closely to a stand- 
ard ration if what the animal produces 
is not worth very much. 

At present, cattle prices have already 
turned the corner for a general trend 
downward for a few years. Sheep are on 
the down side of one of those price 
waves so familiar to the farmer who has 
watched them change every few years. 
Hogs are nearing another point after 
which their price will likely drift down- 
ward again. Poultry products and dairy 
products at present are not as valuable 
as they were a few years ago. Grain and 
feed products are cheap. Seldom was 
there a time when saving on feed buying 
was more important, but all feeds are 
fairly cheap. 

Only now and then has the individ- 
ual farmer much choice but to buy in 
his local market. He buys in too small 
quantities and seldom has time to study 
enough markets to be very choice about 
where he buys. Feed prices vary locally 
a great deal, however, and it will often 


By R. M. GREEN 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


pay to look for deficit or surplus local 
producing areas if one is buying in 
quantity. 

Less frequently does man think of the 
seasonal fluctuations in feed prices as 
affording an opportunity for profit. 
Some of the supplemental feeds used on 
the farm, however, fluctuate to the ex- 
tent of 10 percent to one-half their aver- 
age value during a 12-month period. 
Other feeds are more stable as to season- 
al fluctuations and move only within 
narrow limits. The seasonal fluctuations 
from low time to high time are neverthe- 
less enough during most years to cover 
shrinkage and carrying charges in the 
case of a number of feeds. 

Corn is so important a feed that it 
tends to influence the price of other 
feeds to a large extent. If corn is low 
and indications are for it to remain low 
for some time, there is fair evidence 
that other feeds will weaken after a 
period of two to four months or fre- 
quently sooner than this. 


HE 1929 corn crop was the smallest 

since 1924 and the carryover of old 
corn was not large. Cash price in De- 
cember, 1929, was the highest December 
price since 1924. Most frequently so 
small a crop in spite of the decrease in 
hog crop would suggest the possibility 
of some price advance in the spring of 
the following year. The March to June 
spring price advance in corn price, how- 
ever, is conditioned to no small extent 
by what wheat price does in the spring 
market. 

The carryover of wheat the last two 
years has been so large that May has 
been a weak month for wheat prices 
rather than a seasonal strong point. In 
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the second place, the abundance of other 
feeds in all quarters has reacted against 
corn this season and added to the weak 
ening influence of the poor wheat pri: 
situation in the spring of 1930. 

The corn market is now, therefore, i 
a position to show some seasonal pric: 
advance in July and August as the grow- 
ing crop passes thru the critical period 
in its development. The next seasonal 
low spot in corn will not likely come 
then until November to December of 
this year. If the new crop is large, there 
is likely to be a still lower spot in the 
spring of 1931. If the crop is smaller than 
a year ago then the late months of 1930 
or early 1931 will likely see the seasonal 
low spot in corn. 


Dy vey chop and cornmeal tend to | 
the highest in price from August t 
October and lowest from January to 
April. One must watch developments in 
individual years, however, and not fol- 
low average tendencies blindly. 

Bran is low from June to October, a 
period of heavy milking operations 
Price spreads in bran from low to high 
are seldom less than $3 a ton and thé 
average for the period 1923-27 is $5.80 
a ton. 

Cottonseed meal prices are seasonally 
high between April and September most 
frequently and lower from September to 
the following April. 

Linseed meal prices are seasonall 
low from March to July and higher fro! 
August to the next April. 

Tankage prices vary more with th 
seasonal demand for hog feeding than 
with perhaps anything else. Seasonally 
prices are highest August to January. 

[ Please turn to page 58] 






















ne tractor fuel 
now does the 
work of three 


ANY FARMERS consider three grades of 
fuel necessary to operate their tractors 
economically. They use gasoline for starting 
and for winter service, changing whenever pos- 
sible to coal oil and sometimes to distillate. 


But thousands of farmers have found that one 
fuel—Shell Kerosene —economically performs 
every kind of tractor work the year around. By 
changing to Shell Kerosene, they have changed 
to one tractor fuel for good. 


Shell Kerosene removes the need for buying 
more than one grade of kerosene for any kind 
of farm service. Clean—pure—crystal-white— 
so carefully refined that it delivers equally sat- 
isfactory results in tractors, stationary engines, 
oil stoves, lamps, incubators and brooders, 
Economical, too, because it’s fit for any job; yet 
costs no more than ordinary coal oil. 


SHELL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 7 7 7 ST. LOUIS 


THE SIGN OF THE SHELL IS ON THE AIR 
Every Monday Evening, 8:30 Central Standard Time 


GASOLINE «+ «+ «+ MOTOR OIL « «+ «+ KEROSENE + « + TRACTOR OIL « «+ «+ GREASES 


3 - =. idl oop . 5 
See Adi ertising 11 hadge S&S 
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‘Tne story of a dirt 
farmer and his experi- 
ence in raising turkeys 
and caring for shotguns 
and farm machinery. 
Your copy of this amus- 
ing, common-sense 
booklet mailed free. 
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All-Purpose 
HAMMER MILL 


‘ROWELL 
HAMMER | 
. MILL & 


Double Income fronvu 
An Acre 


Our Catalog No. 50 tells how it’s 
done. Grinding feed, roughage, in 
fact, anything that grows on the 
farm has been made EASY, QUICK 
and INEXPENSIVE by the Rowell 
method. Write us and learn about 
the remarkable new ideas of this 
plan, and the 


Ways in Which 
the ROWELL 
EXCELS Others 


The Rowell Hammer Mills—made by 
engineers with 70 years of Rowell experi- 
ence behind them—do better work in 
less time with less labor and less upkeep 
expense than ordinary mills. Rowell 
Hammer Mills crush or grind; are not 
dulled by running empty; hard sub- 
stances won’t break them; wear does not 
effect them. 





The Rowell 
is made in 
4 sizes 





With Bagger 
and Wagon 
Loader if 


desired 

















The No. 1 Whip-It and the new 
No. 10 models are especially adapted 
for small electric motors. They grind 
and elevate without attention, cutting 
labor costs in two. The No. 10 is also 
equipped for small gas engines or 
tractors. Prices surprisingly low. 
Send]for Catalog No. 50 TODAY. 


THE I. B. ROWELL CO. 
1318 Lincoln Ave., 
Waukesha, -- 


Distributed by 


The Massey-Harris Co., Racine, Wisconsin 
and all Branches 


Wisconsin 
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Feed Price Prospects 
| Continued from page 56] 
This is the period during which the 
spring pig crop, the larger of the two 

crops, is being fed out. 

In watching all month-to-month fluc- 
tuations in prices one must keep clearly 
in mind a second movement of prices 
that is going on. Prices may bob up and 
down from month to month at one level 


and then gradually or sometimes sud- | 


denly shift to higher or lower levels. 
In shifting to a higher level, it simply 
means that the seasonal low spots will 
not be quite so low as the year before 
and the high spots will be a little higher. 
In shifting to a lower level, the seasonal 
low spots will be lower than the lows of 
the year before and the seasonal high 
spots will not be quite so high. 

Considering the low feed price level 
of the present, the fact that hog produc- 
tion is nearing its low point, that the 
wheat price situation has done its worst 
to the feed market, and that general 
wholesale prices have been on the down 
grade since about September, 1928, 
there is room for believing that seasonal 
fluctuations in feed prices will by an- 
other year begin at higher levels. 


Oleomargarine Failed 


R* ‘ENT tests at Iowa State College 
with butter compared to oleomar- 
garine brought out some striking re- 
sults. One group of rats was fed a basic 
ration plus butter, another was fed the 
basic ration plus oleomargarine, and the 
third group fed the basic ration only. 
The butter-fed group weighed 140 
grams each at the end of the test. The 
group receiving oleomargarine weighed 
55 grams each and the check group 
which received neither butter nor oleo- 
margarine weighed 61 grams each. Vita- 
min A is necessary for growth. Butter is 
one of our best sources of it. 


e + 
Coming Events 

Central States Fair and Exposition, August 29- 
September 5, Aurora, Illinois, Clifford R 
Trimble, general manager. 

Nebraska State Fair, August 29-September 5, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, George Jackson, secretary 

Indiana State Fair, August 30—September 6, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, LE. J. Barker, secretary. 


Minnesota State Fair, August 30-September 6, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Raymond A. Lee, secre- 
tary. 

Michigan State Fair, August 31-September 6, 
Detroit Michigan, John L. McNamara, 


secretary 

New York State Fair, September 1-6, Syracuse, 
New York, J. Dan Ackerman, Jr., director. 

South Dakota State Fair, September 8-12, Huron, 
South Dakota, John F. White, secretary. 

Kansas Free Fair, September 8-12, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, A. P. Burdick, secretary. 

Kansas State Fair, September 13-19, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, A. L. Sponsler, secretary. 

Eastern States Exposition, September 14-20, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Charles A. Nash, 
general manager. 

Oklahoma State Fair and Exposition, September 
20-27, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Ralph T 
Hemphill, secretary-general manager. 

Dairy Cattle Congress, September 29—October 5, 
Waterloo, lowa, E. 8S. Estel, secretary-manager. 

American Country Life Conference, October 7-10, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

National Dairy Exposition, October 
Louis, Missouri, 8. H. Anderson, 
511 Locust Street, St. Louis. 

Pacific International Livestock Exposition, October 
25-November 1, Portland, Oregon, O. 
Plummer, general manager. 

Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, October 31—-November 7, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Chas. R. Gardner, secre- 
tary 

Kansas National Livestock Show, November 10-13, 
Wichita, Kansas, Don Smith, secretary. 

American Royal Livestock Show, November 15-22, 
Kansas City, Missouri, F. H. Servatius, secre- 
tary. 

International Livestock Exposition, November 29- 

December 6, Chicago, Illinois, B. H. Heide, 

secretary-treasurer 


11-19, St 
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**Paid cost of remodeling 
my old barn”’’ 


ORE MILK—witha higher butter fat content 

less labor ; more time for other jobs! 
A. C. Hill of Council Bluffs, lowa found that the 
profit on those three items paid all the cost of 
remodeling his old barn. And those profits were 
made possible by Ney Dairy Barn Equipment 
We've collected 12 interesting real-life stories in 
an illustrated booklet called ‘Cow Comfort’’. 
You'll find it crammed full of pictures and worth- 
while facts on dairying. Sign and mail the coupon 
Your copy will come to you without charge. 
And if you say the word we will include our big 
general catalog that gives full facts on all Ney 
Dairy Barn Equipment and Haying Tools. It is to 
your interest to know more about this famous fifty 
year old line. 


THE NEY MANUFACTURING Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
- Established 1879 - Council Bluffs, lows 








NEY MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio 


Please send me, without charge, 
a copy of “Cow Comfort”’. 


(........) Check here if you want a 
copy of catalog No, 240. 








NE las Tisassctoenion A Seal 
Ae Se eee bate 
City... 














Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NEW Low Mode! Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


Afte 
9B eon Abe, 


Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW 
Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW 
features, Write at once for Big New Special Offer 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 
H. B. Babson, U.S, Mar. 
2843 West 19th Street. Dept. 25-16, Chicago, Minols 
2445 Prince Street, Bernetey, Calif. 
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MILK BY ELECTRICITY 


your milking problem solved with the use of the 


BLUE RIBBON ELECTRIC MILKER 


asmall low-priced, portable milker requiring 
no installation save money for yourself by 
sending for one of our complete catalogs abso- 
lutely free for the asking—write 

Electric Products Corporation, La Grange, Hlinois 














LAND OPENINGS 2.003"": 

North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Im 
proved farms, new land, low prices. Write for 
FREE BOOK and details. 


E. C. LEEDY Dept. 29, G. N. Ry. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Finds Profit in Small Herd 


A BRAS herd of high producing 
<% cows yields the most profit on 
many farms. That is the belief of C. 8. 
Crouch of Clinton County, Missouri. 
He has placed himself in position to 
market the maximum amount of home- 
grown feeds at a good price with a mini- 
mum of labor and overhead expense. 
Moreover, he actually makes more 
profit from a smaller total production 
than does the man who keeps a large 
number of low-producing cows. 

His nine cows last year averaged 384 
pounds of butterfat for the 12-month 
period and returned an income above 
feed cost of $142 each, Of the eight cows 
that completed a year’s record in the 
local dairy herd improvement associa- 


tion not one fell below the 300-pound | 


mark. He marketed $86 worth of feed 
thruleach cow at prevailing market prices 
and in addition received. $2.65 for each 
dollar’s worth of feed put into the cows. 

This dairy herd income, which does 
not include any profits that may have 
accrued from selling home-grown feed at 
market prices to the cows, amounted[to 
$142 per cow. It is out of this amount 
that he must pay for labor and other 
general overhead on the herd. This total 
for the nine cows was $1,280. 

Another herd in the same association 
had an income above feed cost of $79 
per cow for 32 cows that averaged 243 
pounds of butterfat. Only five of the 
herd reached the 300-pound mark. The 
total herd income above feed costs in 
this case amounted to $2,441, not quite 
twice the income from the Crouch herd. 
But there were more than three times 
as many cows to be milked and cared 
for. A much greater investment in 
equipment and barn space was required 
in the ease of the second herd as com- 
pared to the Crouch herd. 

Crouch’s feed cost per pound of but- 
terfat was six cents lower than was the 
case with the other herd. He markets 
more feed per cow at a better price than 
does the owner of the other herd, re- 
ceives a better labor income per hour, 
and actually sells a smaller amount of 
product in making a satisfactory living. 
—R. R. T., Mo. 


Reconciled to Tuberculosis 
Eradication 


| YOR years Summit County, Ohio, 
has been one of the strongholds of 
those opposed to tuberculosis eradica- 
tion. According to County Agent Banks 
Collings the agitation has been kept up 
largely by organizations formed with 
paid officers and the nonsensical propa- 
ganda and injunction suits which usually 
result from such a situation. 

However, when these men saw them- 





elves in danger of losing their milk | 


iarket their attitude changed. Dairy- 
g brings in 59 percent of the farm in- 
come in this county and the loss of the 
kron and 
ould have almost meant agricultural 
iicide. A definite program has been 


lopted. Many of the former opponents | 


i testing aided and some even volun- 
cered to circulate petitions which were 
cadily signed by the owners of more 
than three-fourths of the cattle in the 
ounty. And so tuberculosis eradication 


Cleveland milk markets | 


a8 won another victory and another of | 


the strongholds of the opposition has 
rumbled. 














Acres make MIiLeEs 








GRICULTURE, first busi- 
ness of civilized men, is 
similar to the electric light and 
power industry in its need of 
much fixed capital in proportion 
to its annual sales. 
The farmer’s investment in 
land and buildings is usually 


about fivetimes his gross income. 


The rate of turnover of capi- 
tal in the electric power industry 
is about the same. 


This similarity of financial 
structure is a reflection of phys- 
ical and commercial character- 
istics of both industries. 


They both produce prime 
necessities— food for bodily 
energy and power for machines. 
Both must be made available 
in great quantity and low unit 
prices. The financial value of 
the services rendered is no index 
of the social value. 


Both industries are extended 
in space—farms cover greater 
areas than factories of equiva- 
lent output, and successful elec- 
tric systems embrace wide areas 
within their webs of distribution 
and transmission lines. 


The extension of electric 
service to farms on sound busi- 
ness lines is dependent, then, 
upon the establishment of use- 
ful and profitable connections 
between relatively large amounts 
of fixed assets. 

The distances from farm 
home to farm home, the sizes of 
farms, farm income and profits, 
kinds of crops, types of farming 
and the efficiency of farmers are 
among the elements which de- 
termine whether the electrifica- 





tion of a farm or group of farms 
is practical, 

The cost of rural electric 
lines, the ability of the power 
company to induce farmers to 
use power in sufficient volume, 
and the perfection of cheap, effi- 
cient electrical farm appliances 
enter into the problem of farm 
electrification. 

The scope of practical farm 
electrification is being steadily 
widened with the advance of the 
electric industry. 

In the present state of agri- 
culture and electrical engineer- 
ing, the density of farmsteads in 
any region is usually the con- 
trolling factor in the economics 
of electric supply. Where farm 
homes are concentrated as much 
as three per mile of electric line, 
a service which the farmer can 
afford is possible. 

The limitations of farm elec- 
trification are physical facts 
easily expressed in simple arith- 
metic. Acres of farm lands make 
distances between farm homes, 
and length of electric lines re- 
quires money for construction 
which is reflected in the cost of 
power. By increasing his use 
of current and by inducing his 
neighbors to share in the service, 
the farmer can reduce the unit 


costs of his service. 
* * 7 7 

Provision of power supply to small 
communities and to rural America on 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnisb- 
ing service to more than four thousand 
communities and to more than fifty 
thousand farms in thirty states. 





The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis- 
cussed in the booklet, “*Hanvests AnD Hicuiines,”” which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Iilincis) will send upon request. 











Middle West Utilities Company 

















See Advertising Index, page 85 
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Livestock Breeders Offer 



















International 
in scope 





Twenty-First Annual 


DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS 


Belgian, Poultry and Waterfowl Shows 
Industrial Exposition 


Every Farmer will find a visit to this nationally known 
exposition an education and inspiration. ' 
large buildings and forty acres of land will be occupied 
by the nations best dairy cattle, draft horses, poultry 
and waterfowl; hundreds of machinery, equipment and 
supply exhibits; scores of educational displays and con- 
tinuous programs, demonstrations, etc., etc. 


Come and bring the whole family. There will be some- 
thing interesting to everyone of them, every minute of the 
big week. Lodging accommodations in Waterloo homes 
can be obtained at alowrate. Free camping accommoda- 
tions on the grounds. Write for further information. 


— Other Departments — 


National Corn, Soybean and Alfalfa Shows 
Complete Womens Dept. High Class Amusements 


Special Railroad Rates 


og oe he Bel oy 







Write for 
Premium Lists 


Nineteen 





WATERLOO 
IOWA 
















YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY 
in DAIRYING 


This beautiful new booklet, 
fully illustrated, tells you how 
to make MORE PROFITS 
from your dairy with Golden 
| Guernsey Products. It can- 

tains valuable suggestions 
from America’s Master Breeder and 
a history of the Guernsey Breed— 
Sent free. Tear off the coupon and 
mail today. 


me ee 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
147 Grove Street, Peterboro, N.H. 


Send me a FREE copy of ’’ This Fascinating 
Business’ without obligation. 


his 
Fascinati 
Business, 





Name_ ‘ . 
Address __ 





The Ten Ton Type 


(20,000 Lbs. Milk Per Year) 


HOLSTEIN BABY BULLS FOR SALE 


Their dams are cows with Ten Ton milk records or first 

calf daughters of these great milking cows. Many of 

these calves are sired by Triune Supreme—whose seven 

nearest dams average 1221.98 lbs. butter and 25,160 

ibs. milk. Write, FREDMAR FARMS, Box ARR9 

ST.LOUIS, -- MISSOURI 
Farm Address, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 













1 
Where the 
farmer's dollar 
goes farthest 


for 


Holsteins po 


Write for our summary 


of facts 
"Yhe Extension Service 


HOLSTEINSSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
Room H-600,230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill 














HOLSTEINS OF THE “INKA-SENATOR” CROSS 


“COMBINING SHOW TYPE AND REAL PRODUCTION’’ 
We are mating the daughters of high record Ormsby 
dams and Sir Inka Rue 493098, our Senior Sire and 
1073 Ib. Show Son of Sir Inka Superior Segis the sire 
of All-Americans, with Senator Ormsby Fobes of Silver 
Glen 575939 one of the richest bred ““Ormsby-Fobes” 
bulls in service, his 14 nearest dams averaging 1125.8 
Ibs. butter, 24786.4 Ibs. milk with 3.63% test. 

We anticipate great things from this combination of 
Type and Proven Production involving as it does the blood 
of some of the greatest transmitting sires of breed, in- 
cluding 8.P.0.M., 8.P.0.M. 37th., K.P.O.P and Piebe 
Laura Ollie Homestead King. 

Better Reserve A “Senator” Son From An “Inka” Daughter Now! 

High Grade Foundation Stock For Sale at all Times. 

Herd Federally Accredited and Blood Tested for Infectious Abortion 


SILVER GLEN FARM, (Dept. $,) ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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Eastern Canada—the Enchanted 
[Continued from page 12] 


have been there for 80 or 90 years and 
are good yet. 

Like in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and the river part of Quebec, the coast- 
line of Prince Edward Island is dotted 
with fishing villages, where you see nets 
spread to dry, and fishing craft at anchor 
or beached. 

Time and tide wait for no man, thus, 
unfortunately, I did not see the Bore in 
action at Moncton. When the tide comes 
into the Bay of Fundy the water rises 
30 or 40 feet. Moncton is on a finger of 
Chignecto Bay, which is a bifurcation 
of the end of the Bay of Fundy. The 
tide comes into Moncton in a solid wall 
several feet high, hits the land, and 
makes a whirlpool as it closes in against 
the land. 

On the St. John River a little way out 
of St. John, New Brunswick, is a freak 
of nature called the reversible falls. 
When the tide is low the river tumbles 
over the falls or rapids in a natural man- 
ner, but when the tide comes in, it rises 
so fast and so high in the neck of the 
bottle .t the rapids that the water falls 
up stream. Water runs down hill going 
up stream! I was on the Bay of Fundy 
when the tide was in action, but being 
on a boat in a dense fog I had no way of 
experiencing that wonder of all tide 
wonders. 


O EASTERN Canada trip is com- 

plete unless you have visited Quebec 
and Montreal. These are so pronouncedly 
French in character and speech that you 
feel like a foreigner. Every sign is in 
French and English. Everybody speaks 
French and English. The streets are not 
like the typical city. The dwellings and 
stores are different. But let me say that 
in no city of Canada did I see piles of 
wrecked or dismantled automobiles, 
piles of old iron or junk, piles of cans 
and rubbish in ravines, alleys, or back 
yards. The places are clean. 

And only in Montreal and Quebec do 
you see the one-horse caleche. For a 
dollar the driver will take you around 
the city for two hours, or up Mount 
Royal, where you get a splendid view of 
Montreal. 

I must close with a brief sketch of the 
Evangeline country in Nova Scotia at 
the head of the famous Annapolis Val- 
ley. It was at Grand Pre that the Acadi- 
ans lived when that country was cap- 
tured by the English in 1755. Longfellow 
made the banishment of the French 
Acadians history by his romance of 
Evangeline. 

Whether there ever was such a char- 
acter as Evangeline or not, there was 
the Acadian colony at Grand Pre, living 
up on the hill land above the swamp land 
they had dyked off from the sea, and the 
old road up the hill is still visible. 

A monumental stone church now 
stands on the site of the old church that 
was burned, and a public park surrounds 
this historic spot. Evangeline, like Joan 
of Arc, is now a revered character and 
her statue in the park is a most remark- 
able one, for you can view it from the 
left side and see the buoyant youth 
striding forth in love and happiness, 
but as you pass around to the right side 
you see an older, matured woman with 
drawn features and lagging step, dis- 
couraged and heartbroken. It is a mar- 
velous piece of work. 
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The Care of Motor Trucks 


| Continued from page 14] 





This was his procedure: first, he put a 
eaning solution in the cooling system, 
vered the radiator and ran the engine 
intil the water boiled, drained out the 
ter, attached an air booster gun and 
water pressure to upper hose and 
water in the opposite direction to 
rmal circulation. This he said loosened 
cumulation of scale in the water 
: ket. The next step was to remove the 
rust ef mud, dirt, and grease from the 
tside of the erfgine with a brush dipped 
casoline. ‘“This engine,’’ the foreman 





aid. “is insulated both inside and out; | & 


wonder it does not cool.”’ 


| TE THEN gave the fan a spin; it went 
round 1/9 turns. “This fan is run- 
he said, “but not moving any 
I thre the radiator.”’ At that he had 
fan belt tightened so that it would 
only one-quarter around when spun 
h the finger. 
Walter R. Hosterman, a garage 
ier at State College, Pennsylvania, 
da man of wide experience and rare 
echanical ability, advises all of his 
ick customers to let him set their 
erators to charge just enough to 
ep the battery in good shape. One 
» does a great deal of stopping and 
rting should have the generator set 
r heavy charging, possibly from 10 to 





S amperes. On the other hand, if one | 


ikes long runs during the day and 
stops, a low setting may suffice, 
ssibly around 4 to 6 amperes. 


\ few minutes’ inspection of the igni- | 


system every 90 days is a good 
recaution to prevent breaker point and 
-tributor troubles. 
Carbon is giving less trouble now than 


former times, but with increased | 


eed, compression, and power; valves 


e likely to warp and give trouble. After | 


the first 1,000 miles the valves should be 
round and replaced if found warped. 


(he valves should not be adjusted too | 


losely, rather let them make a little 
ise than be too close. A truck engine 
< a tough job and runs at a high tem- 
erature. This tends to expand the valve 
tems, holding the valve open if sufficient 
earance at the tappets is not provided. 
\bout 150 farmers in Lancaster 
unty, Pennsylvania, who have kept 
cords for the past 10 years, say it cost 
em 40 cents an hour to use a team and 
' cents for the teamster. This totals 
‘0 cents per hour. A team will make 
ut 3 miles per hour hauling on the 
id. Thus it cost about 23 cents per 
le for hauling with a team. On the 
erage, a ton truck can be run for 
ssibly 10 to 14 cents per mile. ~ 
lake the truck into the service sta- 
1 as often as the instruction book 


licates. Do not overlook (a) filling the | 


ttery with distilled water (not well 


ter), (b) inflation of tires, (c) .anti- | 
ceze solution in the radiator during | 


nter, (d) tightening up bolts and nuts, 
greasing and changing oil regularly, 
drive the new truck at the speed 
ommended until broken in, (g) check 
enment of wheels often. 


Remember that most of our good or | 


“Tuck” is usually good or bad man- 
nent. The motor truck is an asset to 
ing if it is cared for properly. Its 
however, involves certain responsi- 

ties in care without which it may be 
rofitable. 
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and these posts 
wont cost me a cent 


6¢ The way I figure it, by using them for temporary fencing this fall, the stock 93 
and hogs will pick up enough extra feed, that would otherwise be wasted, 
to pay this little bill. Then I’ll use these same posts and fence to replace 
one of my 40-rod stretches that must be replaced before spring anyway. 


“ %, “ 


HERE’S one or more 40-rod stretches of run-down fence on your farm that 

needs replacing right now. Why not buy now at least 40 rods of fence and 
the necessary Red Top posts? Use them this fall for temporary fence that will en- 
able you to hog down corn at a profit, to turn in stock to clean up shattered and 
down grain or to divide your legume field for additional pasturage. Figured in 
dollars and cents the extra feed will pay for the fence and posts. Then, after using 
them this fall for temporary fence, use the same Red Tops and fencing to replace 
a 40-rod stretch of run-down fence—make your fence dollar do double duty. 


Fall is a’ good time to replace rotting wood posts with Red Tops in your per- 
manent fence lines because you can drive Red Tops through the hardest of soil 
any season of the year. Such timely replacements will prevent your fences from 
getting run-down during the winter, give you a few more seasons use out of the 
wire and take this repair job out of next year’s spring work. Get this job cleaned 
up this fall while you have more spare time. 


Always use Red Tops for ALL your fence post needs 


You can buy the Red Top not only with assurance but under an iron-clad guar- 
antee of complete satisfaction. Made from seasoned, railroad rail steel and fully 
reinforced it has more strength than you will rarely ever need. Fencing is easily 
and securely attached to it by the handy fastener (furnished gratis) which elim- 
inates holesin the post and the useof staples. Its prominent 
Witha RedTop Driver Studs prevent the fence from sagging or from being rid- 
one manunassistedcan den down or rooted up. The easy driving¢triangular 
drive 200 to 300 Red anchor plate provides solid underground anchorage, 
Tops in a single day. preventing both heaving and pushing over in the fence 
line. The “‘baked-on” weather-resistant aluminum me- 
tallic finish adds years of life to the Red Top and gives 
you a fence line to which you can point with pride. 


Insist, therefore, on Red Top. It is the best your 
F. money can buy. No other steel post enjoys such a rep- 
utation for continuous satisfactory service in the fence 
line extending over so long a time. That’s why you see 
so many more of them in use everywhere. 


Call on Your Red Top Dealer Today 


He will help you select the type and length of Red Top 
! that best suits your needs and assist you otherwise in 
ves working out your fencing problems economically. 


—_———— 
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Make roughage produce more 


Save 25% to 50% of present 
feed crops by the 
PROVED LETZ METHOD 


WHeEN prices for milk and meat are 
low, your feeding costs must come 
down. 

Over one-third the feed value of corn, 
for instance, is in the leaves, husks and 
stalks. But animals will waste or re- 


‘fuse up to 55 % when fed whole. Grind- 


ing is the only way to get all the value 
from your roughage and to make it 
produce the most in milk and meat. 
Shredding won’t do it—cutting won't 
do it—only grinding will. 

Likewise you can save 10% to 39% 
of your grain by grinding it. That much 
passes through the animal undigested 
when fed whole. 

Test after test proves conclusively 
that when roughage and grain are 
ground, mixed and fed together in a 
balanced ration, one-third the feed cost 
is saved, 

And Letz Roughage Mills have 
proved the most economical and suc- 
cessful way of grinding for more than 
100,000 feeders of dairy cows, hogs, 
beef cattle, sheep and poultry. 

With a Letz Roughage Mill you can 
chop, you can grind, and you can mix. 
You can do one at a time, two at a 
time or do all three in one swift opera- 
tion with only one man. No other mill 
can do this. ° 

If you feed four or more dairy cows, 
twenty or more steers, or an equivalent 


number of hogs, sheep or poultry, you 


AMERICA’S LEADING FEED MILL 


LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
907 East Road, Crown Point, Indiana 


MIULK ano | 
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Letz Roughage Mill with exhaust fan and feed collector attached. Takes whole bundles and loose hay of 


any kind. One man and a small tractor or electric motor 


can cut feed costs this year and every 
year through the Letz system of home 
crop feeding. You can also release 
30% of your feed crop acreage to cash 
crops or increase the feeding capacity 
of your farm. 

Let 7426 prosperous farmers from 
every state tell you how they are mak- 
ing money with this proved feeding 
method. They describe actual experi- 
ence, give costs, tell results—with every 
kind of feed and every kind of live- 
stock. Send coupon at once. 






Letz Hopper Mills 


This Mill will crush or grind 
ear corn or any grain, damp, 
wet, or oily, without clogging. 
Sold for 45 years under a guar- 
antee to grind more feed finer, 
with less power and less ex- 
pense for repairs than any 
other grinder made. Comes in 
six sizes-—2 to 30 horse-power. 


Write for booklet. 








run it. A size for every farm. 


WHAT 
THE LETZ WILL DO FOR YOU: 


l. By re-cutting and grinding stalk, 
straw and hay, the feeding value of 
farm crops is increased from 25% 
to 50%. 

2. Releases feed crop acreage for 
cash crops through increasing feed- 
ing value of crops 25% to 50%. 


3. The Letz system of preparing 
feed makes possible a substantial in- 
crease in milk or meat production. 


4. The Letz system saves up to 25% 
in labor by reduced acreage, by 
greater ease in feeding, in elimina- 
tion of husking, threshing, etc. 

5. The Letz system keeps animals 
in better condition through well- 
prepared and palatable feeds. 
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The High Dollar From 
Beef 


By J. M. HEIZER 


Ohio Livestock Shippers 


Association 


““W COULD no more feed cattle with- 
| out records than I could run a 
bank without a good system of 
bookkeeping. For a good many years we 
have been keeping rather complete 
records of each lot we have fed.” So 
Charles Cromley, of Pickaway 
unty, Ohio. And Mr. Cromley should 
w whereof he speaks, for he is not 
ily an extensive cattle feeder but is also 
banker at Ashville, Ohio. 
But we are ahead of our story. Drive 
ith, along the Scioto River, from 
hio’s capitol, and in a few minutes you 
will begin to see cattle. They are the 
d of cattle that bring a premium 
en they go into the packer’s yards. A 
ittle farther on there are more and in 
: than an hour you are in the heart of 
e baby beef feeding section of the 
~ te, 
(co to the south of Circleville, county 
it of Pickaway County, to the west, 
the north and east, every direction, 
| there you will find cattle. They fit 
well into the agriculture of the county, 
hich is rich in bottom land corn. The 
jority of them are baby beeves, for 
Pickaway is the greatest baby beef- 
ieeding county in the state and in num- 
rs fed second only to Woods County, 
ere big cattle are produced. Following 
h lot is a bunch of hogs, and in these 
products is the county’s agricul- 
il wealth, for they constitute just 46 
‘ent of her gross farm income. Here 
cattle are of greater importance 
n dairy cattle, the income of the two 
ving the ration of three to two. 
“ince the Ohio Land Company sold 
rich bottoms of this country out to 
rdy pioneers with its incidental advo- 
cation of livestock farming, cattle have 
been Important. They have been both 
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vehicle of success and, just across the 
line fence, cause for long faces. Ever 
since Felix Renick made his historical 
importations and sale of purebred Short- 
horns from England 100 years ago a man 
in this country is known by the kind of 
cattle he keeps. Then it was that cattle 
problems started in Pickaway County. 
Of the farmers pointed out as most suc- 
cessful the majority have attained the 
distinction by feeding cattle. Thru the 
century it has lasted here, this battle of 
making a living and something besides 
by marketing farm products thru cattle. 

It is the farmer who keeps an accu- 
rate record of the cost of feeding and has 
analyzed it together with the market 
value that knows whether he has made 
or lost money on his cattle feeding oper- 
ations. It is that man about whom this 
story is written and Pickaway County 
has more of him than any other county 
of which I know. 

Under ordinary circumstances a man 
will not expand his feeding operations 
until he is assured it will be a paying 
proposition. An expansion has taken 
place in this county, and where 24 cents 
of the farmer’s dollar came from hogs 
and 10 cents came from cattle in 1924, 
now 31 cents comes from hogs and 15 
cents from beef cattle. 


HE progress made calls to one’s at- 
tention the fact that cattle may be 
well fed but still not return a profit if 
they have not been well bought.and well 
sold. This economic principle is the basis 
of the production program in the coun- 
ty, which can be simmered down to pur- 
chasing, production, and marketing. 
County Agent Stanley Lewis has the 
most closely knit correlation of the 
three that I have seen and his method 
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is simple. An outline of all of the produc- 
tion programs he undertakes is pre- 
sented to the board of directors of the 
county livestock co-operative for their 
approval. If approved it goes into effect. 
If not, it is revamped to fit the market- 
ing program. Likewise, the greater share 
of the feeder cattle business is done by 
the co-operative association. Hence the 
extension production program is carried 
out on stock that both comes into and 
goes out of the county thru the one 
channel. By the working together of 
extension service and co-operative as- 
sociation production is kept in line with 
marketing. 


\ ANY Pickaway County farmers 
4 figure out how much money they 
have “made’’ on a pocket memorandum 
put out by some feed or fertilizer con- 
cern. Several keep cost account records 
in co-operation with the farm manage- 
ment department of Ohio State Unsiver- 
sity. A few keep detailed cost and feed 
records on cattle alone under the super- 
vision of County Agent. Lewis and L» P: 
McCann, beef cattle extension specialist 
of Ohio State University. 

If such records are to be of value they 
must be analyzed in detail and studied 
individually. If they are to be of the 
greatest value they must then be passed 

[ Please turn to page 66 | 
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This oil does 


3 important jobs 


while you do ONE 





Weg, PITY, 
fay oi” 
Te ge ty Magee 
te ‘, ‘y 
wor, Node Fu in, 





d AX you do isapply a few | 


drops of 3-in-One. But 


in return 3-in-One Oil does | 


three different jobs. 


It immediately reaches deep into 
the bearings and moving parts of 
light farm implements, and cleans 
out the “gum”’ formed by dust and 
dirt combining with old oil during 
idle periods. It lubricates perfectly. 
It protects against harmful rust. 


Three-in-One Oil does all three 
jobs at one time. And does them 
better than any plain mineral oil— 
because 3-in-One is a scientific blend 
of three good oils—animal, mineral 
and vegetable. 


Use it on your cream separator 
and sewing machine and see how 
much smoother they run. On tools 
and guns, to keep them like new. 
On stubborn hinges or locks. Or’ 
harness to make it pliable. There’s 
need for 3-in-One Oil every day on 


any farm. 


In handy cans and bottles at all 
good grocery, drug, hardware, 
and general : 
stores. Write for 
free sample and 
“Dictionary of | 
Uses.” 





THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 55 
130 William Street, New York 


Factories: Rahway,N. J. «* Montreal, Que. 


3-in-One Oil 


CLEANS-LUBRICATES-PREVENTS RUST 

















Goiter.—About half of my calves had 
goiters. What causes this? Mostly those 
that were born in the spring. Is there 
something to give a calf or cow? I have a 
calf with goiter that I want to keep for a 
cow. What shall I give it to get rid of 
goiter?—C., F., Wisconsin. 

Incomplete feeding of the pregnant cow 
and especially a lack of minerals, chiefly 
iodine, cause goiter in the new-born calf. 
It may be prevented by feeding a com- 
plete ration including a legume hay such 
as alfalfa or clover and giving the pregnant 
cow two grains of potassium iodide daily 
in water, feed or salt. Iodized salt is now 
available and serves the purpose. Give 
the affected calf two grains of potassium 
iodide daily and apply tincture of iodine 
to the lump two or three times a week after 
clipping off the hair. Apply to the experi- 
ment station at Madison for a bulletin on 
“Minerals for Livestock” which also gives 
information about goiter. 


Chorea in Pigs.—My pigs are of good 
size, seem in excellent health but seem 
afflicted with a sort of St. Vitus dance. 
They shake and shiver violently as tho 
they were very cold. They have done this 
from birth, about a week ago. Both the 
sows and boar are in excellent health, they 
weigh about 300 pounds and are one year 
old. Four sows gave 27 pigs. The sows 
have had plenty of range on bluegrass and 
alsike clover pasture and were fed plenty 
of corn on cement feeding platform. They 
have clean, dry sleeping quarters.—E. R., 
Illinois. 

The pigs appear to be affected with 
chorea (St. Vitus dance). That is a chronic 
nervous disorder for which there is no 
certain medicinal remedy, Sometimes it 
is outgrown. Do not retain affected 
animals for breeding purposes. Try to fit 
them for butchering. Rid them of worms. 


Worms in Horse.—Will you please 
advise me the best procedure to eradicate 
worms from a horse?—J. M. M., Missouri. 

When a veterinarian can be employed, 
withhold feed from a horse for 36 hours 
and then have the expert administer 4 or 
5 drams of oil of chenopodium in gelatin 
capsules and follow immediately with 1 
quart of raw linseed oil, by way of mouth. 
lf a veterinarian is not available, mix to- 
gether 2 parts of common salt and 1 part 
each of dried sulphate of iron, tartar 
emetic, flowers of sulphur, and powdered 
fenugreek, by weight. Give the horse 1 
tablespoonful of this mixture in dampened 


| oats and bran night and morning for 1 
week. The treatment may be repeated 


after an interval of 10 days if necessary. 


These powders kill the worms internally so | 


they may be digested and not seen in the 
feces. 


oa i a 








| All our subscribers are asked to 
make inquiry thru this department 
] and their questions will be answered 
|| free of charge. Give age and sex of 
| animals, all the symptoms possible, 
| and previous treatment, if any. 
Address all communications for this 
| department to the “Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Towa. 
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~ Special Offer! 


Send for 





SERIES OF 


ILLUSTRATED 


WORM 


BULLETINS 


Common 


large round 
sworms + 
etrachlorethylene C. T. 
from hos NEW "scsoziz 


Giving you practical working 
information that will help you 
remove worms from your live- 
stock and poultry. 


& Something that you can use every 
% day from the world’s largest 
medical laboratories as a result 
W of years of research, 

JUST “a few worms” rob 


the vitality and endanger 
the health, 


No agents to annoy you — 
Drug Stcres Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Egg of round- 
worm (greatly 
enlarged) 






WORM CAPSULES 
ill Large Roundworms, 
jae Stomach Worms 
in Hogs, Sheep, tena 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes. 


E_ 





The “no-setback” treatment 
Safe, sure, easy to give—Already Nema has won 
high praise from thousands of Livestock Raisers. 
For Chickensand Turkeys,C-ACapsules 
remove both tapeworms and large roundworms 
in one treatment without setback. One of the 
bulletins tells about C-A Capsules. 
For free bulletins address 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-2.¥ 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 





Into the Crib 
— 





i }minutes : 


—Without a Backache 
Why spend busy hoursscoop- 
ing, when you ean put 50 bushels of 
corn in the crib in 3 minutes with a 
Meyer Cup Elevator? Gives you 
more time in the field — enables 
you to get work done quicker and 
gave cost of extra man. 
CRIB PLANS FREE! 

If you are thinking of building a 
new crib, send for our Freecomplete 
lans of the model modern crib. 
lans include complete blue prints 
which your carpenter can easily fol- 
low, also detailed description of all 


material wegeres, including cement — - 
floor, ete. We will also send you our — | | im 
latest Catalog describing the— (Ww 

Meyer Cup Elevator os evalrs 
Simplest—strongest—most practical | — a || 


elevator. No short turns a 


















by horses or small engine. Can 
clog. Corn runs same direc- 
tion as buckets. Won't shell 
corn. Alwaysr eady togo. Ele- We 








it. Thousands in use. 


fet in your crib before you pay. 
Triple guarantee. Low facto 
ces Send today for Free C 
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Swine Sanitation Pays 


F SOMEONE could arbitrarily cut 

$1.04 per hundredweight from the 
cost of producing pork on American 
farms satisfaction would be general. Yet 
the McLean County system of swine 
sanitation, brought about just these re- 
cults for a group of Illinois farmers in 
McLean and Woodford Counties, ac- 
cording to records recently compiled in 
that state. 

These results obtained on 106 farms 


in the above two counties for the years | 


1924, 1925, and 1926 showed that swine 


sanitation paid. big dividends for the | 


time and effort expended. On each of 


these farms the sanitation system fol- | 


lowed saved an average of $155 an- 


he old methods that had been used. 
Figured out on a_pork-production 
asis the 15 percent saving in feed 
fiected by 
iethod really amounted to a yield of 
bout two pounds additional pork from 
very bushel of corn fed. 
ving of $1.04 per hundredweight in the 
st of producing pork on these farms 
vas due to a reduction of 25 percent in 
the number of brood sows needed on 
these farms to raise a carload of hogs. 

\ survey conducted to determine the 
extent to which the swine sanitation 
system is now being used in Illinois 


~~ + 


ially in feed and labor per farm over | 


the improved sanitation | 


Part of the | 


showed that in 77 representative coun- | 
ties of the state there was an average of | 


196 farmers per county following the 
system. This would indicate that in this 
state alone there are somewhere around 
20,000 farmers using this approved sys- 
tem of swine management.—T. H. B. 


Grain for Beef Calves 


EEDING grain to suckling calves 

increased beef profits. That was the 
experience of Ira Amick of Howard 
County, Missouri. His 14 head of March 
calves of Shorthorn and Angus breeding 
sold in November for $72.46 a head. 
Other calves in the neighborhood that 
had received no grain sold for less than 
half that amount. 

Amick’s calves weighed 270 pounds on 
June 13 when they were put on feed. 
By November 5 they weighed 585 
pounds having made a daily gain of 2.2 
pounds each. The feed.bill required for 
this gain amounted to $12.28 per calf 
and consisted of 10 bushels of corn, 6 
bushels of oats, and 43 pounds of molas- 
les feed. When killed the calves dressed 
57.8 percent. 

This system of handling livestock is 
well adapted to Amick’s farm. The cow 
herd utilizes a considerable amount of 

igh feed that would not otherwise 
find a ready market.—R. R. T., Mo. 


Livestock Show Report 


HE International Livestock Exposi- 
tion has just released its publica- 
tion, the Review and Album, covering 
the 1929 show. A complete record of the 
whole exposition is recorded, including 
| winnings in all classes in the live- 
tock, hay and grain shows. All junior 
d collegiate activities are also in- 
ided as well as exhibits. It is a com- 
plete history of the show and a valuable 


idition to the library of any livestock | 


n. For information on how to get a 

py of this write B. H. Heide, Interna- 

nal Livestock Exposition, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 











Howcanafew square miles 
support so many billions 
of tons? 


EVERY YEAR more skyscrapers are 
piled upon Manhattan—and the world 
marvels. How can a few square miles 
support so many billions of tons of 
weight? 

The answer is that New York is built 
upon solid rock. It has the firmest 
foundation of any city in the world. 

There are motor oils, too, that can 
carry a bigger lubricating load—be- 
cause of their foundation. For, while 
careful refining is an important factor 
in determining the quality of finished 
motor oil, you must have a sound 
foundation to build on. Good oils can 
be made only from good material— 
the finest oils can be made only from 
the finest crude! From Pure Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude! 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE 
The world’s best foundation 


for motor oils 


Experts know that PennsylvaniaCrude 
is better —they call it “The highest 
grade crude oil in theworld.” But only 
Mother Nature knows why. She made 
Pennsylvania better than other crudes 
—just as she made certain kinds 


This emblem guarantees the 
quality of the crude oil — the 
maker’s individual brand 


of cotton much finer than others. 

Nature gave to Pennsylvania Grade 
a degree of “oiliness” found in no 
other crude. She made it remarkably 
free from impurfities. 

Add proper refining to this natural 
high quality—you get finished oils 
that are longer-lived, more resistant to 
heat. Everywhere, these oils are used 
for the hardest lubricating tasks—in 
automobile, airplane,tractor andmotor- 
boat engines, in locomotive, turbine 
and stationary machinery. 

Try one of these oils in your auto- 
mobile! See how many more miles of 
super-lubrication you get to a filling. 
These oils effect a better piston seal, 
give greater power, reduce dilution, 
minimize gasoline consumption. They 
add thousands of miles to the life of 
a motor. 

The emblem shown below appears 
on many different brands of oil. It 
signifies that the oil is made entirely 
from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil. Every brand sold under 
this emblem is bonded to protect you. 
The individual brand or trade-mark 
is your assuxance of careful refining. 
Ask for these oils! 


© 1830, P. G. c. ©. a. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 





guarantees the quality of the 
finished product. 


Name 


Address 





THE HIGHEST GRADE 
CRUDE OIL IN THE WORLD 





PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASS’N 
114 Center Street, Oil City, Pa. 


Please sendmethe booklet,*$1,00@ Worth of Information on MotorOil.” 


2 RR Eee? Oe State 


Ss. F. 9-380 








See Advertising Index, page 
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CROSLEY Develops 


an QAMNAIINe ==, = 


NEW 


Battery 
Radio 


Receiver 


TEN DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES 


I SCREEN GRID TUBES 

2 NEUTRODYNE CIRCUIT 

3 NEW POWER SPEAKER 

4 ONLY 4 BATTERY CONNEC- 
TIONS 

5 25% LESS BATTERY DRAIN 

G6 NO “C” BATTERY 

ZT MORE POWER 


#% GREATER SENSITIVITY AND 
SELECTIVITY 


9 LONGER BATTERY LIFE 
10 SUPER-PERFORMANCE 
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THE 
CROSLEY 
BATTERY 


CRONY 


Thisdistinguished console model is made of 
fine matched woods. The dial is illumin- 
ated. A recessed speaker grille is provided 
with a baffle board essential torich, mellow 
> newest typ Cros y 
LEY battery receivers deliver finer perform- ioe b ag? Ancotaterid a. . * —t, ample 
ance than battery radio has ever known. space in the cabinet for all necessary bat- 
The entire battery equipment, including teries, making the CROSLEY CRONY 


the storage battery, can be placed in the completelyself-contained. Uses threeScreen 0 
cabinet by your dealer. The set can then Grid tubes type -22, two type -12-A or 3 ‘84> 







Crosley has incorporated in battery radio 
those features which have made famous the 
‘ rosley A. C. all-electric radio—Screen 
Grid luton Neutrodyne circuit, power 
speaker, and console cabinets of ‘unusual 
beauty and quality. These NEW CROS- 





be taken home though you may livefar out -01-A, and two type —12- A _ power tubes. 


in the country. By merely connecting an Dimensions: Only 42” high, 27” wide, 1434” 
antenna and ground, the set is immediately deep. The CROSLEY Bz ttery CRONY is — 
ready for operation. offered at the startlingly low price of only and Batteries 


The Crosley Battery PARTNER The Crosley 26-H 


An attractive table model battery receiv- 
ing set e mploying the same chassis and 
using the same tubes as the Crosle ey Bat- 
tery CRONY. The metal case is fin- 

ished in a rich brown crackled effect high- 


A handsome cabinet of two-tone gen- 
uine 5-ply walnut veneer with double 
doors of diamond matched panels which 
open to disclose the instrument panel 
' and speaker grille. It incorporates the 


same NEW CROSLEY battery re- lighted in a brilliant 
yellow gold color 


ceiving set and power speaker as the : d % ” 
Crosley Battery CRONY. Dimen- high, 154," 6 i $ .00 087 
|, sions: 40” high, 28%” wide, 164%” — wide, ee 4 





10% "deep. Anamaz- 


I 1 
Sy ) Seed PS aisi‘cene @ s 50 ing radio value at Less Tubes and 
] f performing battery oe only . i <a Batteries 





receiver is astonish- , 
ingly low pneed at Less Tubes and Newest type Crosley power $s] 422 
only .. Batteries speaker in metal case to match, ‘ 





The CROSLEY NEW Companionship and NEW Leadership Series 











SCREEN GRID NEUTRODYNE POWER SPEAKER A. C, ELECTRIC 
The Crosley NEW BUDDY The Crosley DIRECTOR 
——- 








An exquisite table, mantel or clock type A particularly beautiful cabinet containing a receiving set 

self-contained receiving set, with power employing three Screen Grid tubes type -24, one type 

Mil speaker, only 15°4” high, 1554 wide, and ~27, two type —45, and one type -80. Positive automatic 
9%" deep, so smallin size and light in volame control, local- distance switch and dynamic-power 

ai weight that itis easily moved from place spe aker are features ofthis set The cabinet is a genuine 
to. pli ace ey she same type re- 5-ply walnut veneer. The beautifully 


>i ng eet as - he P embellished front panel is an exact $ 50 
i En m- -§ 50 reproduction of a costly wood carving 
———_ gti Se a A o< in the new CROSLEY REPWOOD. 
tubes. Nothing ever equalled it at Astonishingly low in price. Less Tubes 


so low a price. With Tubes 
The Crosley PAL The Crosley ARBITER 


A marvelously beautiful cabinet, only 2514” hich, suitable 


Electric Phon > 
for use as an end, bedside or occasionaltable. Contains the earer hand 








same receiving set and power speaker as The MATE. Radio Com bination 
This mode lis highly sensitive and selective, due to the use i 
of Screen Grid tubes. In performance The sensation of the radio world! A 


it has never been equalled by any re- $ 50 cabinet superlative in quality and de- 
ceiving set using the same type tubes. oN sign; the same receiving set, power 
The peice is amacingty teow fae’ the speaker and other features asin The | # 
quality and performance. Less  Poacgg DIRECTOR; and an electric phono- 
graph and phonograph pick-up; 50 


The Crosley MATE one unit at a price 


: so low that every- ~ 

A delightfully designed and executed cabinet that harmo- one can now af- * 

nizes with any surroundingsin the home. It contains an ford such a com- oe 
entirely new receiving set and power 


bination. 
pune, Employsthree type -24Screen 7 .00 Less Tubes 
— 


srid tubes, one type —45, and one type ‘ ‘ : 
80. The MATE is an unusual value at Available with induction $1472 
— 


the exceptionally low price. Less Tubes type self-starting motor at 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 


POWEL CROSLEY, JR., President Home of “‘the Nation’s Station”—WLW 
CINCINNATI 
Also manufacturers of the Crosley A. C. and D. C. Radio Receivers, the Crosley ROAMIO 
Automobile Radto Receiver, and the famous AMRAD RADIO. 


YOU'RE THERE WITH A CROSLEY 
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The High Dollar From Beef 
{Continued from page 63 ] 


on to neighbors and a trip made over t 
the neighbor’s to compare notes. 

For three years Wilby Hyde and Har. 
ley Mace, owner and operator, respec. 
tively, of one of the largest feed 
plants in the state, have kept record 
on their cattle. Last year they n 
daily gains of 1.64 pounds on year 
steers at a cost of $6.29 a hundred 
cluding pork credit. All feeds were hi 
grown with the exception of cottons: 
meal and the daily ration was 
pounds of corn, 19.64 pounds of sil 
2.1 pounds of mixed hay, 12 days fee: 





neha ars 


| oats at 2.7 pounds daily, and .92 pou 


of cottonseed meal. Considering 
original cost it was necessary to 
these cattle at 11144 cents to mak 
profit. 

Knowing this, when finally they wer 
sold he had answered the question t 
many a cornbelt farmer would like t 
have answered—If I put gains on cattle 
at 614 cents and sell at 114%, how n 
money do I lose or make? 

Beryl Stevenson, another three-year 
record keeper, found he could put 2.12 
pounds daily on yearling steers by fi 
ing 20.4 pounds of corn, 12.5 pound 
silage, 1.9 pounds of alfalfa hay, 
1.03 pounds of cottonseed meal. 
cost of gain with pork credit was $9.14 


| a hundred and his ne cessary selling price 


to make a profit was $12.02. Even wit 
costlier gains he did not require the 
margin necessary in the above instance. 

Charles Cromley and Sons, big feed- 
ers of heifers, and keepers of records { 
the three-year period, at one of thei 
farms put 1.68 pounds daily on 150 
heifers. The ration used was 5.09 pounds 
of corn, 20.8 pounds of silage, 1.87 
pounds of mixed hay, and ..94 pound of 
cottonseed meal. The gain was produced 
at a cost of $6.42 including pork credit. 
Had he made money? The answer was in 
the affirmative if he sold above $10.60. 

Homer Reber, also having three years’ 
records, put 1.83 pounds daily on 23 
head this year, using 19.7 pounds of 
corn, 3 sds of mixed hay, and | 
pound of linseed oilmeal at a cost of 
$10.75 including pork credit. He made 
money if he sold above $11.86. 

Beef cattle and silos go hand in hand 
in Pickaway County and it’s a rare occa- 
sion when a person finds one without t! 
other. “Silage,” says George Gerhardt 
‘is the cheapest feed there is. That is 
how I put my cattle thru two years ago 
at a cost of $5.12 a hundred. If I had not 
fed silage I could not have made any 


| money on them.” 


Beryl Stevenson’s silo was built in 
1919 and since then he has come to the 
conclusion that ‘‘silage is the profit side 
of cattle feeding. But,’’ he sounded the 
warning, “don’t try to get profitable 
gains on just silage. It must be good 
silage and be made from well-matured 
corn.” 

The co-operative association is the 
vehicle by which extension work is made 
effective, according to Mr. Lewis, and 
the extension program is, on the other 
hand, high reward for membership 11 
the organization. Together progress has 
been mutual, the co-operative growing 
from a 139-car business 10 years ago to 
a $1,250,000 business in 1929 and farm- 
ers have profited in cattle and swine 
feeding operations. 

















T WOULD be easier to 
write Successful Farm- 
ing from a comfortable 
office chair. 





But who could imagine George Godfreys’ 
articles coming from anywhere but out in the 
fields, behind a plow, or atop a load of hay? Or 
John Evvard getting his money-making sugges- 
tions for swine raising anywhere but browsing 
continually around the hog lots of the midwest, 
studying the whys and wherefores of “pigs is pigs”’. 


The same is just as true of Mathews, Goode, 
Russell, and scores of other writers who make 
Successful Farming what it is today—the out- 
standing PRACTICAL magazine of farm busi- 
ness and farm homes. 


Every article must first pass the rigid tests of 
practical, doilars and cents experience before it is 
accepted for Successful Farming. It must con- 





vey new ideas, improved methods, straightfor- 
ward and usable suggestions that will PUT MORE 
MONEY INTO THE POCKETS OF OUR 
READERS. Then we pass it on to you, fresh 
from the feed lot, or the field—in simple form 
which you can apply immediately to YOUR 
OWN farming work. 


This is the reason why Successful Farming readers 
are the money-makers in their own communities. 
They learn of the new and better methods ahead 
of their neighors. They have the guidance and 
suggestions of the most broadly experienced men 
and women in every field of practical farming. 


They KNOW, where others only 


guess. 


Successful Farming is written for you each month 
by practical editors who know practical farming. 


P. S.--There are some wonderful issues in store for you this fall. Just watch for them. 


Successful Farming 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESS AND FARM HOMES 


Des Moines, 


lowa 
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Grind Your Feed 
This Better Way 


JAY BEE 


Cracker Jack 
Feed Grinder 


The newest, latest, best improved all-stee] 
hammer mill. Already over 14,000 “Jay 
Bee” mills in successful operation. “Jay 
Bee’’ Cracker Jack is improvement overall. 
Simpler in construction, easier and more 
econonical to operate, bigger capacity per 
horse power. 


Special Features 


All-steel construction throughout. Special hardened 
alloy steel hammers are hinged to prevent bending 
or slipping out of position. Wagon box or two-sacker 
type mee pe gg collector optional. Long spreading 
type feed table. Adjustable feed regulator. Screens 
for fine, medium or coarse grinding can be changed 
in 30 seconds. The longest life, lar —_ »most 
economically amanal feed grin Price much 
lower thanother feed grinders noviese nearits equal, 


Save 25% to 40% on Feed Bill 


The “Jay Bee” Cracker Jack enables you to grind 
anything grown on the farm. You can duplicate prac- 
tically every commercial feed on the market and 
save $15 to $25 a ton. Don’t de without the Cracker 
Jack mill. It is low priced, within the reach of all, 


Get the Facts 


Tell us how much stock you feed, how much power 
you have available. We will send descriptive litera- 
ture—facts that will prove you cannot afford to be 
without the “Jay Bee” Cracker Jack. 
Your dealer sells the “Jay Bee’ Cracker 
Jack mill. See him for demonstration. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 
36 Hickory Street, Utica, N. Y. 











IT $et You Up 





f Oil Business 


Without Investment 
I want an ambitious, ener- 
cman 'n every coun te ioin me 
-y in the oil business. I’ e him 
my partner, furnish everything that’s 
seoeee to do business and divide 
he protits 50-50 every week. 
1 have hundreds of men now with me on this basis 
—ready for a hundred more, part or full time. It’s 
sen ofa “S$ 1 this businesss you E EK 


TO 7100 A 
wane Share of the } see 


Wengard, in Ohio, made $430 for his shase | in one 
week. Montgomery, in Iowa, made $216 the first 
week hestarted. Hundreds are making $200 to $500 
every month the year round. It’s a great business. 
Everybody buys oil. You simply take orders on 
Long Credit Terms for nationally known lines—Cen-Pe-Co 
Motor Oils—Columbia Paints and Roofing. We ship direct 
from nearby warehouse and collect. Pay you every Week. 


Write Quick {ihischance. Justsay, 

te ition”, in a letter or on a postcard. Mail it 

I'll send complete particulars by return mail. 

Fi irst agptcotions ,on ea the preserence, ee & Nows 
Webster. G 


Central Petroleum Ad CLEVELAND, ort 


INVENTORS 


r aketch of y« ry Eyentl on = our 


RANDOLPH & ept. 32. 









Write for our Evidence of Inven- 
tion Blank and guide book.*‘How 
to Get hs ome Patent. ae model 

UCTIONS, 
WASHINGTON, bo. Cc. 
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His Ewe Flock Is Profitable 


FLOCK of 77 sheep gave Bert 
Fulkerson of Trenton, Missouri, a 
good market last year for some feed 
that could not have been used to best 
advantage otherwise. In addition they 
paid him $619.45 for their care. The 
gross income for the flock was $1,071. 
Of this amount $827 was from the sale 
of 92 lambs while the other $244 was 
received for 697 pounds of wool that 
sold at 35 cents a pound. 

Fulkerson’s success was the result of 
deliberate thought applied to the man- 
agement of the flock. He followed the 
methods that have been proved success- 
ful by experimental results at the Mis- 
souri State College of Agriculture as 
well as on a great many Missouri farms. 
He used a purebred ram and then gave 
the ewe flock the winter care necessary 
to produce strong lambs <nd a good wool 
crop. 

Clover hay was the basis of the win- 
ter ration. The lambs were docked and 
castrated and as soon as they would eat 
they were fed grain. This 
tinued until they were ready for mar- 
ket. 
period the lambs were separated from 
the ewes at night. He had pens with a 
gate especially prepared to cut the ewes 
out into one pen and the lambs into an- 
other. This solves the problem experi- 
enced by a great many sheep men when 
the lambs get so big that a creep pre- 
pared for the lambs will allow the ewes 
to get to the feed troughs. 

In the flock of 77 sheep there were 
4 rams, 10 yearling ewes, which were 
not bred, and 63 mature ewes. At lamb- 
ing time he lost 3 of the ewes. The other 
60 produced 92 lambs. Careful manage- 
ment of the ewes was largely responsible 
for this 150 percent lamb crop. 

The year's expense, including feed, 
shearing, and the loss of three ewes, was 
$451.56. This left a net income on the 
flock of $619.45, or $9.83 for each of the 
63 ewes. 

Fulkerson conducted the work as a 
farm demonstration in co-operation with 
County Agent J. U. Morris. An 
rate feed record was kept. His record 
showed the following items: 90 bushels 
of corn, 800 pounds of bran, one load of 
sheaf oats, 9 tons of clover hay, 7 
months pasture for 77 sheep, shearing 





was con- | 


For the latter part of the feeding | 


QneDay Huskand¢ hr 


\ 90 10700 BUSH, « 


With a Rosenthal — built by the mventors 
of the corn husker — clean, fast husking is 
guaranteed with stalks dry, wet or frozen. 
500 to 700 bushels per day with our wonder- 
ful “Steel 4” husker and a 10-20 H. P. tractor. 
Five other sizes, 6 to 20 H. P., equipped 
with Neverslip drive pulley. Husk and shred 
in spare-time; real money tw custom work. 
Sold on Trial! Try a Rosenthal on your own 
premises, with your own corn, operating it yourself, 
Write today for catalog and prices 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
"Inventors of the Corn Husker — Established 1889” 
Box6 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











30 Days’ Trial on Any Size 
NEVERSLIP 
PULLEY +: 


No si ig, NO roti, oft belt, 
no covering ever re 
Less wear; more pu! ig powe 


lected by SiteReGEAEe, 
days’ t 


sizes, $2 ns 
= back pA rantee rite tort tres e descriptive 
older. Ask for NEVERSLIP Pulley 
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Horse too lame 
to work?... Reach for 


ABSOREBINE 


| 
| 


accu- | 


74 fleeces at 15 cents per fleece $11, and | 


the loss of 3 ewes, $45. The total ex- 


| pense amounted to $451.56.—R. R. T., 


Missouri. 


Tattooing Hogs 


"THE practice of tattooing pigs in 
counties on the list as accredited 
free from tuberculosis has been of im- 
mense value to the livestock industry. 
It has netted the hog growers 10 cents 
per hundredweight from such counties. 

Formerly, the shipper could tattoo all 
hogs in a carload when shipping and col- 


|The last word 





lect this premium for distribution among | 


the parties consigning the hogs to the 
shipment. Now, in North Dakota, it is 
necessary, however, for each farmer to 
have his own registered tattoo brand and 
to mark his own hogs. This makes it 
possible to trace down any infection 
which may be found at the slaughter 





house, and in the end will be of service | 
| to hog raisers in aiding them to clean 


up any infection which may not have 
been identified previously. 


September, 1930 


Effective Absorbine quickly relieves 
muscles sore and swollen from overwork. 
Pulled tendons, strains and sprains respond 
promptly to it. Won't blister or loosen hair 
—and horse can work. Famous as an aid 
to quick healing of gashes, sores, bruises. 
$2.50 a bottle at all druggists. W.F. Young, 
Inc., 295 Lyman St., § Springfield, Mass. 








| ¥ Fence 


Book / 
for 26 inch Interlocking ae 


REE 
Ind., Ohio. 18¢ in Iowa a 


elieens” higher in other states. 
uge, l-weight copper beari 
30 Days’ Free 


steel, icopon Kare Wire 
Posts and Gates. 
Ware today for Free Ca’ 1} 
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in treating all lamenesses, while horse works. 
1, users endorse humane, guaranteed 


Save-the-Horse Treatment > 
FREE! Send now for the greatest horse book | 
ever given away. Tells how to locate and treat 
all lamenesses. Book, sample guarantee, and 
proof that “‘Save-the-Horse’"’ makes good, all 
sent free. Write today. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 336 State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Ask your druggist—or order direct, 





OTT San BY, \y A 


Makes lumber, shingles, cross ties, fence; 
posts, laths, fruit and vegetable crates 
and boxes, dimension blank 

etc. Splits blocks “~~ 


a. for itself 

eek, one jo 
Brice eeld aires want 

bm tor e or Spec 
=a Offer and Free Book “How To 
Make Lumber 

C<'2_ geisaw MACHINERY £2. 
2703-6 Migrs-Ex. Bidg.Kansas City,Mo. 

to sell well 


DEALERS WANTED °..0000 


Lighting Storage Batteries. Write for FREE particulars 


WESTERN CABLE & LIGHT CO., BALDWIN, WISCONSIA 
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Squibs From a Farmer's 
Notebook 


| Continued from page 7 | 


rhe things they bought were good but 
they were unwilling to undergo the wait- 
ig and anticipation necessary for keen- 
est enjoyment. Installment buying is 
not as bad on the farm as in the city but 
t is & Vicious system anywhere. Some 
things like doctor’s bills and dental ex- 






pense cannot be postponed; they are | 


essential when needed for good living. 

Installment selling was designed as a 

ans of getting people to buy more 

than they could afford. There is a lot of 

buying power as well as satisfaction in 

telling a salesman that this is a cash deal. 
* * * 


TTHERE is certainly widespread dis- | 


appointment on the farm now with 
these low prices. Everywhere hopes had 
been running high for an improvement 
farm returns. Nearly all farm im- 
provement programs are at a standstill. 
There is plenty ®f need, for no large 
.mount of farm building work has gone 
on since the war. Fencing, drainage, elec- 
tric power lines, and new buildings are 
ill needed and being waited for but they 
cannot be financed until prices rise to 
where the grower can get a little profit. 
lhe old saying that it is darkest just 
before dawn is still with us and we are 
watching for the coming glow of the 
dawn of better times. 
* * * 
WE ARE having a little celebration 
this summer over the advent into 
our household of a new electric refriger- 
tor. It has been a long time coming. 
Our electric line has been in for 10 





vears and most of that time mother has | 


been anxiously looking at electric refrig- 
eration. Somehow we never seemed to 
get to the point where we could spare the 
money to get it. I feel I ought to be a 
little ashamed of myself to have to deny 
this long to my wife a convenience that 
she really needed. But with it is a pride 
in having a partner who knew our busi- 


ness well enough to be willing to deny | 


herself that much until she knew we 
could manage it. 

We bought it as a sort of a luxury, 
but it has become much more than that. 


It has a big economic value. When a | 


65-pound lamb broke its neck on a hot 


summer day we were able to keep it for 


many fine meals. It has eliminated the 
spoilage of leftovers. Mother is happy in 
the coolness essential to good salads. 
Dick is always contemplative of ice 
cream possibilities. The steps it saves 
mother, however, is the biggest return. 


When a woman does all her own work | 


on the farm with all that goes with that 

in gardening and poultry she needs all the 

steps saved she can have. So altogether 

we are very happy now in our treasure. 
* * * 


LOVE the purple and gold of the | 


fall flowers. We enthuse so much 
about the flowers of spring but often we 
ail to notice the continuation of that 
line of beauty thru the summer. The 
roadside asters of the fall with their 
hues of royalty can be overlooked only 
it a loss. Sometimes where a strip of 
prairie remains in a fence row I see an 
occasional gentian. The fall flowers are 
not delicate. There is nothing fragile 
about them. Their very sturdiness, how- 
ever, is a part of their beauty. I want no 
fall without a galaxy of the flowers of 
that season. 








THE COPPER ALLOYED TEEL 
































Wheeling Fence—stretched-up in the fields 
—is like a good bond—it pays dividends 
through better farm profits and lower fencing 
costs. It is trouble-free because it is made to 
the most rigid specifications and is put up 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


OP-R-LOY 
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and tested at the factory before you getit. Tye fimo Jomt m the Suonnest Knot 


There is a Difference in Fence 


nown 


For example: Wheeling Fence is made of COP-R-LOY, the Copper 
Alloyed Steel, which is made to effectually resist atmospheric 
corrosion far longer than plain steel—a steel that is used in many 
forms by leading railroads in the crusade against corrosion. 


Armored with Pure Zinc 


The full gauge wires of Wheeling Fence have a durable coating of 

yure zinc, as extra protection against wear and weather. Here you 
asia the combination of rust-resisting steel armored with pure 
zine presenting fullest assurance of long, trouble-free service. 


The Strongest Knot Known 


The illustration above shows the famous Wheeling Hinge-Joint— 
the knot that gives extra strength and flexibility for every farm 
requirement. See your Wheeling dealer today. He is pledged to 


serve you economically. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, West Virginia 
Branches: New York 
Chattanooga 


Richmond 






Channeldrain 
Roofing 


For lifetime roofing 
service, apply Channel- 
drain. Patented channel 
wall insures maximum 
protection against 
leaks. Fireproof, light- 
ning-proof, and hail- 





Philadelphia 


Minneapolis 


vf WITH Step, 


See 


Chicago 
Des Moines 





Wheelin 


CORRUGATING COMPANY 


Pat. Off. 


Kansas City 


St. Louis 
Columbus, Ohio 


proof. Costs no more 
than ordinary roofing 
but worth a whole lot 
more to you in extra 
years of trouble-free 
service. Easily applied 
with hammer and 
nails—once applied 
your buildings are 
protected forever! 


Advertising Index, page 85 
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Make the Poultry 


UT in Pullman, Washington, 

during the winter months the 

snow gets deep and the tempera- 
ture drops to 20 below zero and stays 
there days at a time. Inthe summertime 
the temperature reaches 110 degrees. 

Yet Professor Carver, one of Ameri- 
ea’s leading poultry house authorities, 
averaged 243 eggs per bird with the 
Washington State College Rhode Island 
Red and White Leghorn flocks. This 
proves that a poultry house can do a 
real job in keeping the poultry flock lay- 
ing if it is built right. 

Professor Carver states, “We found 
that when the temperature registered 
18 degrees below zero outside the house, 
the inside temperature would register 
28 degrees to 35 degrees above zero, a 
difference of 40 degrees to 50 degrees, de- 
pending somewhat tpon the velocity of 
the wind.” 

Charles Cane of Rosemont, New Jer- 
sey, states, “When the temperature was 
10 degrees below zero last winter the 
water did not freeze in my 
poultry house and my 


lowa type of poultry laying house 


By W. H. ALLEN 


Find out. Each year about this time one 
should carefully inspect the roof and see 
whether the roofing material needs re- 
pair or new roofing. The chances are 
good that it needs some attention. If 
it does leak in only a few places possibly 
a few roofing nails, a patch or two, and a 
pail of roofing paint will put it back in 
good repair. 

The general trend of the successful 
poultry keepers of this country is to 
put on a more permanent type of roofing 
than was true in the past. It is easy to 
forget about the roof and it is a mean 
job to repair. For these reasons it is a 
good investment to build a poultry 
house roof with at least a semiperma- 
nent material. 

A cold roof makes a very cold house. 
It often causes condensation of moisture 
which in turn results in damp litter. In 
the summer the hot sun beating on the 
roof makes the poultry house the hottest 
place on the farm and drives the chick- 
ens to the trees for comfort. You cannot 




















House Do lts Job } 


use a good insulation board or other ma- 
terial, which can be purchased at the 
local lumber yard. 

fecent experiments made at many 
experiment stations have proved the 
thing which we all knew to be true; 
namely, sunlight is important in poul- 
try raising. One experiment station has 
proved that sunlight materially affects 
shell texture in egg production. Two 
others have proved that it affects hatch- 
ability, and many others have found 
that you cannot raise chicks without it. 

All the above authorities have found 
that it is the ultra-violet rays of sun- 
light which are so important. These rays 
do not penetrate glass, soiled cloth, cur- 
tains, or wood. We must therefore make 
necessary changes in our poultry house 
to capture these rays of the sun and put 
them to work for us. This necessitates 
thinking and possibly changing the 
south side or front of the poultry house. 
The other three sides do but one thing; 
namely, provide protection from the 
weather and also keep the 
house warm and free from 





Rhode Island Reds held a 
60 percent production thru 
November, December, 
and January.”’ 

Every poultryman 
knows that sudden drops 
in temperature bring simi- 
lar drops in egg produc- 
tion. We know, too, that 
extremely high summer 
temperatures bring on the 
molt and lengthen the va- 
cation period for birds most 
affected by heat. These 








drafts. The south side of 
the house must also keep 
out the weather, bring in 
sunlight, and be a means 
of providing very good 
ventilation. 

To provide the neces- 
sary light, flood the house 
with ultra-violet rays of 
sunlight and give good 
ventilation, at least one. 
half of the south side must 
be either open or enclosed 
with the proper kind of 











statements are made to 
show how important it is 
to have a poultry house 
which will not expose the 
birds to the extremes of winter and sum- 
mer temperatures. 

There are other factors too that 
should be considered in building or re- 
modeling the poultry house, all of which 
cost very little to do and yet pay big 
returns in health of the flock, egg-pro- 
duction, feed saving, and cost of re- 
pairs. 

To keep poultry healthy the house 
must be dry, well ventilated, and pro- 
vide against the extremes of tempera- 
ture, both heat and cold. The roof plays 
a big part in doing this job. Does the 
poultry house roof leak? Do you know? 
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The Washington type poultry house holds the winter temperature 


expect the best results from your poul- 
try under such conditions. Any factor 
that stops a bird from laying usually 
stops her laying for 6 to 10 weeks. 

A very common, cheap means of insu- 
lation used and recommended by suc- 
cessful poultry keepers is straw. One 
an easily put in a false ceiling for 
straw, seven feet off the floor. Either 
string lumber, poles or wire across for 
supports and cover with a layer of 
straw one foot in depth. However, keep- 
ing in mind the factor of cleanliness, the 
troubles with rats, mice, lice, and mites, 
it is best to spend a few extra dollars and 


windows. The material for 
such windows should be a 
good glass substitute. 

A floorin a poultry house 
is worth all that it costs to build. A dirt 
floor is cheap but cannot be advised. It 
is a continuous source of disease and 
cannot be thoroly cleaned. It is dusty 
and makes the whole house dirty and 
insanitary. Where it can economically 
be laid, a concrete fioor is best. 

A good concrete floor can be had by 
laying 4 to 6 inches of gravel or cinders 
well tamped and covered with a rough 
coat of concrete at least 3 inches in 
thickness. On top of this lay a coat of 
cement at least 2 inches thick of a 1-1% 
mixture of cement and sand. To give a 

[ Please turn to page 72 | 
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above zero 
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UNIVERSITY SCIENTISTS 


FIND THIS NEW OIL LASTS 


T 8:30 on the morning of April 8th, 
A 1930, 13 stock cars, representing prac- 
tically evcry popular type of automobile 
engine, left Lawrence, Kansas. Professor 
H. C. Allen supervised the start. The 
amount of oil poured into each crankcase 
was weighed. The crankcases and filter 


pads were carefully sealed. 


Faculty Members first to unlock 


crankeases and test oil 


The cars were routed to 13 leading uni- 
versities. When they reached their destina- 
tions after runs ranging from 1500 to 2400 
miles, the crankcases were unsealed by 
designated faculty members, the oil drained 
off, weighed, and then subjected to compre- 
hensive tests by such well known authori- 


ties as Professors Huff of Johns Hopkins, 





© 1930, The Texas Company 


Graf of Oregon State College and Beisler of 
the University of Florida. The results of 
these impartial scientific tests confirmed 
the findings of Texaco engineers! This oil 


is longer-lasting — superior — crack-proof! 


Dr. Lincoln T. Work says — 


Dr. Lincoln T. Work, in charge of the 
tests, says— “These various reports on the 
new Texaco Motor Oil emphasize many 
different points, and present these out- 


standing characteristics: 
1 —A low oil consumption which averaged 
one quart in 790 miles. 


2—Very little tendency to form carbon 
when fresh or when used. 
3—Retention of viscosity even after ex- 


tended use on the road.” 


the Tew 
TEXACO motor ot 


LONGER-LASTING. . “CRACK- PROOF” 





At the left, a map showing the starting point and 
j destinations of the testcars, and the distances covered, 


Below is a photograph of the campus of the University 
«f Kansas just before Professor H. C, Allen sent the 
13 testcars away with sealed crani.cases ona gruelling 


nation-wide road test. 








LONGER 


An extra margin of safety 


The long life of this new crack-proof oil 
assures a greater margin of safety and oil 
economy — a margin of safety which will 
earry you through where less enduring 
oils would crack and break down. But for 
maximum motoring satisfaction keep your 
crankcase oil at the proper level and follow 


manufacturer’s draining recommendations, 


Available in all our 48 States 


The new Texaco is manufactured in five 
grades: C, D, E, F, and G, corresponding to 
the Society of Automotive Engineers’ vis- 
cosity ratings, to give every type of auto- 
mobile engine the maximum in lubricating 
efficiency. Sold in all our 48 States at 30¢ 


a quart. (35¢ for Grade G.) 


2 TEZAS COMPANY 


Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products, 
including Gasoline, Motor Oil. Industrial Lubriconts, 
Farm Lubricants, 


Railroad and Marine Lubricants, 


Koad Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing. 


Se d {dvertising Index, page roi) 
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THE TEN 
MASTER 


||| Million 
— Dollar 
Names 


F YOU are a professor of dairying in a college or uni- 
versity, or a Smith-Hughes instructor in agriculture, 
you will recognize the list of “The Ten Master Minds 

of Dairying” as million dollar names—names which are 
mentioned often in your classrooms. 

Zabcock, Hoard, Eckles, DeLaval, McCollum, Pasteur, 

Haecker, Borden, Henry, Hunziker. 























The great work of each of these famous men has brought 
untold millions of dollars to the dairy industry. When the 
“Ten Master Minds of Dairying” were chosen for 
Successful Farming and The Dairy Farmer by present- 
day dairy leaders, the series of articles run in the 
two; magazines about them received nation-wide interest 
and acclaim. We were told that this was one of the greatest 
contributions ever made to the dairy industry. In two 
universities these articles were used as the basis for seminar 
courses in dairying. Now Successful Farming has pub- 
lished these articles in a handy, attractive 80-page text- 
book, an ideal book to make the basis for study in your 
dairy courses. 

The price of this valuable new textbook is only 35 cents, 
and there is a special price to groups who buy in quantity. 
Each of your students can afford to own a copy. The book 
is worth at least three times the amount asked by Successful 
Farming. 

Send today for your copy of “The Ten Master Minds 
of Dairying.” Or better still, order a supply for your 
classrooms. 


OTHER SUCCESSFUL FARMING SERVICES 
INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 


No. S-E-1. Entertainment Leaflet No. S-F-3. Meat Recipes for Large 
(2 cents). : / y Crowds (2 cents). 
No. S-E-2. Community Club Stunts No. S-F-4. Campfire Menus (4 cents). 
(6 cents). No. S-F-5. Time-Table for Canning 
ole _ . . 
No. S-E-3. Colonial Playlet (4cents). Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents). 
No. S-E-4. The May Bee (2 cents). Favorite Recipes From the Canned 
No. S-E-5. An Amalgamated Birth- Meat Contest (10 cents) 
day Party (2 cents). Your Clothes If You Are Stout (10 
No. S-E-6. This Bookish Day (2 cents) 
cents) oe ; ; : Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
No. S-E-7. Reading for Profit and Layette (10 cents). 
Pleasure (2 cents). | The Farmhouse Keeps Pace (20 
No. S-E-8. A Columbus Day Pro- cents) 
gram (2 cents). = : Folk Dances and How to Do Them 
l S-E-9. Words and Their Uses (15 cents) 
(2 cents)._ = : Furnishing the Farm Home (15 
No. S-E-1 The Plymouth Rock cents). 
Party (2 cents). 2 . The. Farmstead Landscaped (10 
No. S-E-11. Program Pointers (2 cents). 
cents ae ian 
Oldtime Quilting Patterns (10cents) 
No. S-E-12. Harvest Haunts (2 ime Quilting Patterns (10ce 
wemta’ Designs for Wooden Toys (3 cent 
No. S-E-14. Everyday Heroes (2 The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 
cents : Our Babies (30 cents). 
N S-F-15 Appreciation of the The Growing Child (30 cents). 
Oo D World (2 cents). Health Programs for Rural Grot 
No. S-F-1. Canned Meat Before and (2 cents). 
Afte 2 cents). Meal Planning Chart (2 cents 


Send correct amount in stamps or coin to 


The Farm & Home Service Bureau 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES IOWA 
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| season of highest priced eggs.—R. R. T 


| Mo. 
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Make the Poultry House 
Do Its Job 


[Continued from page 70] 


smooth finish the top surface should be 
well troweled. The top of the floor 
should be 8 inches above the outside 
ground level. 

A board floor is recommended for a 
house built on rolling or sloping land. 
A double floor should always be laid, the 
lower floor being laid with ship-lap and 
covered with tar paper. The top floor 
should be of 4-inch edge fir flooring. 

Look to your poultry house. Get it in 
shape for the pullets you will house this 
month or next. First look to the roof for 
troubles and repairs, then remodel the 
front of it if it doesn’t conform to the 
ideal, Lastly, see that this year your 

flock is housed in a house with a floor 
that can be kept clean and sanitary. 

Feed prices are such that many 
farmers will tend to carry over a large 

| poultry flock. Rather than crowd more 
than one bird to every four square feet 
of floor space, build a new house, or sell 

| the old stock. Plans for a suitable house 
can be obtained by writing to your ex- 
periment station. 


Vigorous Pullets Make Profits 


HE White Leghorn flock owned by 

Mrs. F. R. White of Mount Vernon 
Missouri, produced 2,587 eggs during 
November, or an average of 18.3 eggs 
per bird. The total receipts for the month 
were $87.27 with a feed cost of $19.34. 
This left her an income above feed cost 
of $67.93. 

The pullets, hatched April 10, were 
raised on clean range and fed the start- 
ing and growing ration recommended by 
the college of agriculture thru County 
Agent A. W. Klemme. The growing 
mash was continued until five percent 
of them came into production when they 
were placed on the recommended laying 
mash composed of 200 pounds of corn- 
meal, 200 pounds of bran, 200 pounds of 
shorts, 150 pounds of meatscraps, and 
7% pounds of salt. In addition to the 
mash, which is kept before the hens in 
self-feeders, Mrs. White also feeds 10 
pounds of whole yellow corn per 100 
birds at night before they go to roost 
Five pounds of wheat per 100 birds is 
fed in the morning as the hens are leav- 
ing theroosts. Clean water is provided in 
abundance at all times. 

Mrs. White figures a profit at both 
ends of this system of raising healthy 
vigorous chicks. She loses fewer dur- 
ing the brooding season and the pullets 
raised make her more money because 
they are ready to start laying by Octo- 
ber or the first of November and have 
the vitality to produce eggs all thru the 


Rearing Turkeys in Confinement, cir- 
cular 357, College of Agriculture, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

A Study of Breeding Records of Dairy 
Herds, bulletin 258, University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Producing Early Lambs, bulletin 255, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 

Writing Farm and Home News, Exten- 
sion Service Bulletin 164, College of 
Agriculture, Ames, lowa. 
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Dispose of the Old Flock 


rt‘ UBERCULOSIS is widely prevalent 
k in the poultry flocks of the north- 
tral and middlewest states. It is, 
vever, confined almost entirely to 
ls which are beyond the pullet stage, 
birds more than one year old. In fact, 


| 


es does tuberculosis reach the stage in 
ls under a year old such that it can be 

sferred from one animal to another. 

that reason, most veterinarians feel 
t within a few years, it can be elimi- 
ted from any farm by disposing of the 
is after they have finished their first 
ng season and bring on the young 


te i a 
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ck. This is especially true where the 
k is raised on clean ground. 
luberculosis is almost impossible of 
tection except by the blood test. It is 
erally stated that only one flock out 
four which has reacting birds shows 
ysical symptoms. In other words, the 
sease works under cover. The im- 


rtant point to be borne in mind is that | 


can be largely if not entirely elimi- 
ted, by raising the young flock on 
ean ground and disposing of all the old 


‘ds keeping this practice up for a num- | 


r of years. This is a good business 


ictice on most farms, as under average 


nditions the hens lay from one-fifth 
one-third more eggs during the first 
ear. In other words, the same amount 
feed fed to pullets will produce con- 
lerably more eggs. Another important 
evelopment along this line recently, 
hich is of special interest to poultry 
breeders, is the fact that beginning Sep- 
ember 1, ten southern states are forbid- 


ing the importation of birds for breed- | 


g purposes except those which have 
issed the tuberculin test. These regu- 
tiens provide that birds over four 
onths of age must have passed the test 
ithin 30 days prior to shipment, unless 
they come from flocks accredited as free 


rom tuberculosis. Other birds can only | 


brought in for immediate slaughter. 
\ll tuberculin tests must have been 
ade by a graduate veterinarian. With 
these developments and others likely to 
me, it is readily seen that it behooves 
the poultry producers and breeders of 
the North and Middlewest to eliminate 
this disease as rapidly as possible. 


Poultry Require Minerals 


\ INERALS are just as essential in 
4 the poultry ration as proteins, 


irbohydrates, or vitamins. They will | 


ily serve the functions for which na- 
ture intended, however, and will not 
ike the place of vitamins, meatscraps, 
‘ milk in the ration. Meatscraps and 
ilk contain large quantities of calcium 
d phosphorus, so when these are in- 
luded in the ration, the supply of min- 


ils from other sources need not be as | 


reat. An ordinary ration provides all 

the minerals necessary, except cal- 

imand phosphorus. Too little minerals 

the ration results in leg weakness in 

growing chick and where there is 

t enough minerals, leg weakness can- 
it be overcome artificially. 





Turkey poults need a ration contain- 


“tation found that with rations low in 
itamin B it was possible to increase 
ie weight of young turkeys by more 
han 50 percent in eight weeks by sim- 





; generally agreed that in very few | 





g plenty of vitamin B. The Nebraska | 





ly adding 3 percent yeast to the ration. 





Don't Feed Voue Sen 


“Skimmed Sunlight” 


VIMLITE 


(Poultry Glass for Violet-Ray Health) 
Increases Lgg Production 


Why permit your production of eggs 
to have a slump, these next few 
months, when egg prices mount. 


Do you think that the cold, snowy, 
wet months must mean that hens 
should let up in their heavy laying? 
They don’t have to. Do you believe 
that the natural vigor derived from 
unadulteratedsummersunshinecan’t 
be secured in winter? That isn’t so 
any longer. 


Vimlite Has Met 
Many Severe Tests 


Vimlite has proved its capacity for 
increasing egg production. Its violet 
ray pours new strength into the 
housed flock; supplies Vitamin D; 
keeps poultry houses warm and dry; 
aids in destroying bacteria. 

The violet ray is as necessary to your 
laying hens and pullets as feed. It 
enables the birds to assimilate the 
required calcium and _ phosphorus. 
It thus builds stronger shells on eggs; 
helps prevent bleeding combs, worm 
infestation, rickets, colds. 


Why Vimlite Gives 
Better Results 


Vimlite is a superior product: 
Tests from a nationally.-known 
laboratory show that it is 28% 


1 New York Wire Cloth Co. 
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more transparent; admits 20% more 
ultra-violet ray; lasts 50% longer; 
has a coating 25% to 30% thicker. 
It is approved by the Nationa! Board 
of Fire Underwriters. This coating 
is non-porous, so it withstands 
moisture. The usual glass window 
or cloth curtain does not admit the 
violet ray. Vimlite does. 


Many Farm Uses 


In many other uses, Vimlite is nec- 
essary to the modern farm. It is an 


$ PRICE TO PRODUCERS 





EGGS LAID PER 100 HENS 
60 
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This graphically shows the needless variation be- 
tween loss in egg production and increase of prices 


added sanitation in dairy barns. It 
protects young plants in hot beds 
and cold frames. It is a stimulus to 
health for children and invalids when 
used as a porch enclosure. 


Vimlite is sold by most hardware 
dealers. It costs only about 40 cents 
a running foot. Easily put up. 


Send the coupon Now for Free Sample 
of Vimlite, also for booklet, and name 
of Vimlite hardware dealer near you. 


NEW YORK WIRE CLOTH Co. 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me Free Sample and illustrated booklet on Vimlite. Also name | 
of nearby hardware dealer carrying Vimlite. ! 
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Fast- flying 


birds demand a 
smooth - acting 
gun. Lift, sw ‘Ing, 


and aim an‘ 
Johnson”’; 


thing is 


IVER 
JOHNSON 


A tel 
trigger-pull--every- 
‘right’’ 
You'll be surprised 
and delighted that so 
much beauty,accuracy, } 
reliability and durability 
can be built into a gun 
at sucha moderate price. 


All popular Gauges and Barrel Lengths. 
Single and Double Barrel with Trap 


Models in both. 
le Barrel Guns $10. to $16.00 


Sing 


Double Barrel Guns $27.50 to $47.50 


IVER JOHNSON 


“HAMMER THE 


4AMMER"™ 


SAFETY REVOLVER 








Instant, 
protection plus absolute safety. 


A model and caliber for every type of 
revolver service. 


Send for firearms catalog A, illustrating and de- 
scribing lver Johnson Shotguns, Revolvers,and 


the 


New 22 Caliber Bolt Action Safety Rifle. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


70 River St., 
New York 
Chicago: 

San Francisco 


108 W 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
151 Chambers Street 
Lake Street 

7 Market Street 









































ROUND BROODER HOUSE 








: we ey 
WAGON SHED CRIB 


LAYING HOUSE 





Corn Cribs 
Laying Houses 
Brooder Houses 
at BIG SAVINGS! 


Buy direct from world’s 
largest builders of steel 
farm buildings. Save all 
your corn, oats, wheat. 
tin ventilation system insures 
proper curing. 
loss by rats. 
and weather protection. 


Bigger Poultry Profits 


Martin scientific brooder and 
laying houses boost poultry 
profits and reduce work. Raise 
broilers healthierand quicker. 

Get more eggs in winter when 
prices are high. Send for full 
information on Martin Steel 
Farm Buildings. We pay freight. 
Low cost. Guaranteed. Write today. 


The Martin Steel Products Co. 
1259 Longview Ave., Mansfield, 


Mar- 


Eliminates 
Complete fire 





Balanced Rations for the 
Laying Stock 


O GET maximum egg production it | 


is necessary that the ration be 
properly balanced. Whole grains fed 
alone are usually lacking in protein. A 
mash in the right proportions is neces- 
sary to furnish material for making the 
egg whites. 
often recommended includes 100 pounds 
of wheat bran, 100 pounds of middlings, 
100 pounds of ground yellow corn, 100 
pounds of ground oats, 100 pounds of 
meat scraps, and 5 pounds of salt. If 
desirable 200 pounds of ground wheat 
may be substituted for the wheat bran 
and middlings. 


fed dry in a self-feeding hopper. Char- 
coal grit and a good grade of oyster shell 
should also be available for self-feeding. 
A number of commercial rations which 
are on the market are equally satisfac- 
tory. 

In addition scratch grains should be 
provided at least once a day. 


of wheat and 100 pounds of oats. It is 
best fed by scattering the litter on the 
floor at the rate of 10 to 12 pounds per 
day per 100 birds just before the birds 
go to roost. 

If the flock has been thoroly culled, 
is free of worms, lice, and disease, and is 
comfortably housed such a feeding plan 
will give good results. To secure winter 
eggs, however, it is necessary to follow 
a complete poultry management plan of 
proper housing, sanitation, and culling 
along with efficient feeding methods. 


To Produce Good Eggs 


LL eggs are about the same quality 
when first laid. However, if they 
are to retain this quality and reach the 
buyer in good condition, proper care is 
necessary. One of the most important 
steps in this direction at this season of 
the year is to remove all the cockerels 
from the flock. Only infertile eggs keep 
well during the summer season. 
Another important source of loss is 
due to dirty The best way to 
overcome this is to have clean nests and 
plenty of them. Washing the eggs is not 
a solution of the problem, because it 
reduces the keeping quality. The eggs 


eggs. 








| of California, 
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should also be gathered frequently and 
during very hot weather it is preferable 
to gather them twice a day. They should 
then be kept in a cool, moderately damp 
place. 


Scrub the Poultry House 


~CALDING water and lye are the 

best weapons against unsanitary 
conditions in the poultry house. A 
mixture of 15 gallons of water to a pound 
of lye is sufficient. With this the roosts, 
walls, droppings boards, and floors can 
be cleaned until most of the parasites 
and disease germs are destroyed. After 
a thoro scrubbing, the house should be 
sprayed with a good disinfectant to in- 
sure safety. The spray will not be effec- 
tive unless the house is thoroly cleaned 
and all debris removed beforehand. 





The Effect of De layed Harvest Upon 
Yield of Grain, research bulletin No. 
130, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Bang’s Disease, circular 44, University 
Berkeley, Calif. 


A good || 
mixture for this purpose is 200 pounds | 


A simple home-mixed mash | 








y See how quickly 
and thoroughly they get the 


worms—how easy to give— 
and how much better tor 
your birds. 


CAPSULE 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Under ordinary conditions this is best 


An INSOLUBLE capsule containing a tri; 
combination medicine—for Tape, Round and ] 
worms. It is crushed in the gizzard, releasing t! 
medicine where it passes directly into the intesti: 
upon the worms. 


Prepare Now for Winter 
In Fall especially, birds need to build up stren; 
and disease resisting powers which are sapped | 
worms. Hens, to be good winter layers, must | 
free from worms. Use GIZZARD CAPSULES no 


A method 5 Times as Effective as worm 
medicines given in the food or drink. 
This worm medicine cannot iy with the food 
drink in crop and stomach an + weakened. T! 
correct size dose, full streng ith, aches the wor! 
No medicine can be absorbed : tien yng the way, whi 
is better for the birds. More than 60 million u 
last year. Genuine GIZZARD C \PSULES 


made only by the inventor, the Geo. H. Lee ¢ 
Look for the name on the package Sold at dr 
feed, hardware stores, chick hatg¢ herie s; or fr 
factory, postpaid. Adult size — 5) -cap. pke., s 
100-pkg , $1.75; 500-pkg., $7. Chick size, for half- 
grown chickens and poults—100-pkg., 90c. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 2098 Lee Bid., Omaha, Nebr. 











EGGS 


Reef Brand Pure Crushed 
Oyster Shell supplies egg-shell 
material in purest, most diges- 
tible form. Gives you 24or more 
extra eggs a year from each hen, 
Used by champion layers; clean 
and odorless. Ask your dealer. 


reel Bra 


REGISTEREO (tw U.S. PATENT 
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PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS We Supply Stee 


and pay you following prices for all you raise; 
Chinchillas averag each — New Zealand 

Whites $2 each .32-page illustrated book, catalog 

and contract, also copy of Fur Farming maga 

zine, tells how to raise rabbits for big profits, all for 10c. ddress 











OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1001, Holmes Park. Missouri 





WHITE LEGHORN HENS fi? MALES. how 


rice 
sands of eight-week-old pullets Also bs a chicks an 
eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 
30 years. Winners at 20 egg contests Records to 32 
eggs.Catalog and special price bulletin free. Iship C .O.D 


George B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GUARANTEED TO Live -9-cUp 





GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


Shipped C. O. 
guaranteed. Get our BIG FREI 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, 


D. Superior Certified Arrival on time 
CAT Al OGUE 


Box S-17, Windsor, Mo. 


ptt CHICKS C.0.D. for. paring is best 
breeds;$1.00downplaces order—pxy post- 
man the rest. 


atalog free. rite— 
Kentucky Hatchery, 355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
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How Electricity Saves Labor 
[Continued from page 13] 


time and we found that even tho 
the hayfield was 40 rods away, there was 


. quicker and less expensive way than | 
loading the hay onto a wagon. We use a | 
tractor sweep rake which brings up | 
from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds at a load. | 


With one man operating the sweep rake 
ind one the hoist and doing the mowing 
away, we put away 1,200 pounds of hay 
every 12 minutes or about three tons an 
hour at a power cost of from 3 cents to 
‘16 cents per ton. We use a five horse- 
power motor on the hoist. ; 
Believe it or not, but one of the most 
iborious jobs about the dairy barn in 
time wes spraying the cows. It 
eemed to be one of those jobs that sap 
p every spare moment one has. After 
trying several ways of taking the good 
ight arm and “Shanks’ Mares’ 
fly chasing, I finally had a small motor 
ounted on the sprayer, after which we 
nade the amazing discovery that the 
fies stay off the cows for from 2 to 24% 
hours longer after spraying and they 
suld be sprayed in from one-fourth to 
one-fifth the time. 
There came a spell one week when the 
otor on our cream separator had to 
be repaired. I had a man working for 
ie who in the army had the reputation 
f never getting tired. But he said that a 
ream separator with a thousand pounds 
f milk to go thru it certainly found the 
limit of even his strength. Then occa- 
sionally I turned it and I always prided 
nyself on how evenly I could turn that 
crank. But—and this is quite revealing 
selling the cream on test at 57 cents a 
pound of sweet cream butterfat, the 
\otor turned out a dollar’s worth more 
ream a day because it turned the sepa- 
rator more evenly. 


out of | 


UR churn and pasteurizer are both | 


motor driven. We now have an am- 
inonia system of refrigeration and it costs 
from 30 to 40 cents a day, depending on 
the time of year, to keep the temperature 
down where it should be. We have a 
night shift on at the milkhouse and the 
sterilizer runs from 16 to 22 hours a day. 
\t the dairy barn it costs us from $4 to 
$4.50 a month to milk, light the barn, 
and clip and spray the cows. 
We have studied the cost of preparing 


three meals a day for a family of seven | 


and eight on the electric range and find 
that it runs from 25 to 35 cents a day. 


Occasionally I am asked if I don’t think | 
that electricity makes pretty expensive | 


cooking. The answer to that is, “It all 
depends on how much your wife’s time 
is worth.” 

It takes a woman about 45 minutes a 
day to tend to the fuel, empty the ashes, 
and clean an ordinary wood or coal 
stove. With the electric range, there is 
none of this to do. This means that it 


takes 44 10-hour days a year. How much | 


is that worth? 

Our monthly energy and light bill is 
from $55 to $75. Our rate is $3.50 a 
nonth service charge and the first 50 
kilowatts at 8 cents and all over that at 
t cents a kilowatt. True, our bill seems 
high unless you consider that electricity 
s the cheapest and most dependable 
way we can get the work done. 








Seasonal Features of Illinois Grain 
Varketing. Bulletin 315, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 
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1200 chicks 


died of worms 





Pullets after Ver-mi-trol treatment 


1200 out of the original flock of 1500. Only 300 remained. 
A terrible worm scourge! 

From what was left, 25 of the worst, most sickly looking 
birds were sent _to our Research Farm for treatment with 
Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol. Their intestines were glutted 
with round, tape and caeca worms. 

The 25 worm-infested pullets were given the regular 
treatment—two 10-day courses of Ver-mi-trol, three weeks 
apart — with Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min fed regularly. 

After treatment began (flock treatment, not individual), 
just one pullet died. In 90 days they commenced to lay. 
There were no further symptoms of worms. Their weight 
had practically doubled and they were in pink of condition 
for laying. 

Ten tests like the above were conducted with wormy 
birds on our Research Farm. Out of a total of 1459 birds 
receiving the Ver-mi-trol treatment, only 58 died. 1401 (over 
96%) lived, with no signs of worms. 

The Ver-mi-trol treatment is given right along with the 
feed. No preliminary fasting is required. No individual 
handling or dosing. 

It works gradually. Hens keep on laying while getting 
Ver-mi-trol with their feed. It does not shock the system or 
check growth of chicks. 

The local Dr. Hess dealer will supply you with Ver-mi- 
trol for your flock. Call on him. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


VER-MI-TROL 


A Flock Treatment 
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HUNDRED HUNTING 


Fur Finders $10 up. 


Free Trial. 


HOUNDS! 


Part Pay. Buy 


Early. Hunting and Sporting Goods Catalog Free. 


Beck Brothers, 


Desk 16, 


Herrick, Illinois | 
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structure in the Randau orchards utilizes the basement, partly underground, for efficient storage 


Common 


EFORE R. M. Clark, of Polk 

County, Iowa, built his first eom- 

mon storage he had studied the 
results obtained in different localities 
with such storage construction. He had 
found that the more rapidly the air 
could be changed in the storage, the 
better the storage. He had found that 
adequate insulation was essential to 
maintain lower temperatures. The re- 
sult was an underground storage which 
has given good results. 

But Clark’s orchards outgrew the 
capacity of the underground storage and 
the next structure put up was the above- 
ground storage, cork insulated, of 3,500 
bushels capacity. 

There are some who will question the 
possibility of an above-ground storage. 
It is so natural to think of a cave or pit 
underground being cooler and all that 
sort of thing, but just remember that 
the success of the above-ground storage 
is dependent on adequate ventilation 
and adequate insulation. Inventors have 
made it possible to take certain things 
such as cork or wood or fibers, and with 
the combination of air spaces and these 
insulating materials more effectively 
prevent the passage of heat thru a wall 
than is possible even with a consider- 
able thickness of earth. It is because of 
efficient insulators of this type that the 
above-ground storage with its conven- 
ience and efficiency has been made 
possible. 

Storage is not quite as efficient, and 
the temperature cannot be dropped and 
held to the uniformly low point desired 
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The above-ground storage and the underground type at Mr. Clark’s orchard have paid for themselves long ago. The hollow tile 





torage Modernized 


By L. 8. GOODE 


quite as well in the common storage as 
it can be in the commercial cold storage, 
but it is certainly remarkable what can 
be done with a properly constructed 
common storage. And, of course, there 
is the cost to consider. 

When it is apple-picking time in the 
fall, the nights are frosty; at least a 
good share of the nights are when it is 
time to harvest the winter apples. All 
day the apple pickers are out gathering 
the fruit from the trees, placing it in the 
field boxes, and other men are hauling 
it to the storage. These field crates are 
tiered and placed so that all about them 
there may be a free circulation of air. 
The large doors at both ends and in the 
side of the storage are open all night and 
the fruit in the field boxes becomes cool- 
er and cooler. Then with the coming of 
morning these big doors are closed pre- 
venting the warm air of the day from 
getting at the stored fruit. The heat 
does not pass thru the walls or the doors. 


HE doors are weatlkerstripped so 
that air does not pass into the stor- 
age or out of the storage during the 
warm days, and in the meantime, the 
harvesting proceeds. The fruit may be 
held outside under a shelter exposed to 
the cool night air, and then the next 
morning before the doors are again 
closed, that day’s harvest will be moved 
into the storage building, the decors 
closed on it, and again the fruit will be 
held at a lower temperature by far than 
is possible out-of-doors. 
Now let me tell you of a rather pe- 


culiar thing which Mr. Clark has found 
out right in his own storage plants 
I have already told you that he has 
two of them, one underground and 
one above ground. His above-ground 
storage will hold the fruit at a lower 
temperature than the underground 
storage. Why? Simply because there is 
a great volume of soil surrounding the 
underground storage which has a rela- 
tively large amount of heat in it. Of 
course, it is not as warm as the normal 
temperature of the outside air or the 
average temperature of the outside air, 
but still it is considerably warmer than 
the night temperature. 


I THINK most of you know that when 

a Grimes, for example, is picked it is 
of a distinctly green color. Mr. Clark tells 
me that he put Grimes in his above- 
ground storage and it was so cool there, 
handled according to the method I have 
described, that his Grimes did not ac- 
quire that desirable golden color de- 
manded by the market. Therefore, he 
has found it wise to put his Grimes in 
the underground storage for the tem- 
perature is sufficiently warmer there to 
permit the Grimes to go ahead and 
complete the ripening process and ob- 
tain an adequately golden color. 

No discussion of the matter of storage 
would be complete without some men- 
tion of cost. The above-ground storage 
I have been speaking of, 3,500 bushels 
capacity, costs in the neighborhood of 
11 to 12 cents per cubic foot. It takes 

[ Please turn to page 78 | 
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| Offered For A Small Favor 


See Free Clutch Pencil Below: 
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Hamilton Rifle 
This rifle is well made, perfectly safe, and shoots accurately 
‘ It is just the thing you will want for shooting sparrows, pigeons 
r and going hunting during your spare time. It is easy to earn, 
te eg and if anything goes wrong with it, we will have parts to replace. 
¥ : You will be proud of this gun, so inquire about it at once. 
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Real Baby Doll 


This beautiful doll will sleep, talk, 





























| Ingersoll. Wrist Watch 


Here is your chance to get a real 








1 walk. She is dressed in pretty 
ll clothes, and says “ma ma” plainly. 
She is unbreakable, and may be played 
th for a long time. Any young girl 
ll be proud of her, and will love her. this Carrom boa 
ily will enjoy 


evenings. 
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Roll-Film Camera 


It is easy to take pictures 
with this Eastman Kodak. 
You can keep a record of 
pleasant events and good pic- 
tures of your friends and 
relatives when you use this 
camera. It will last for years 
and give you much pleasure. 
Write us about it now. 














A combination of 57 games can be played on 
rd. Every member of the fam- 
playing these games during 

Full directions are supplied. Think 
what fun you can have with this board during 


turdy good time keeping watch. Any 
an or boy will find this watch useful 


Carrom and Crokinole Board and practical. You will be proud to 


wn it and glad to have so don't 


l to get one. 





Ingersoll Watch 

This is the new Yankee 
Ingersoll Watch. You can be 
proud of this accurate and 
reliable time keeper. It is 
good looking, sturdy and a 
real joy to own. If you want 
a good watch write us about 
this new one, 
































Self-Filling Fountain Sen 


A real dependable pen with a 14-K gold nib and unbreakable 
barrel. It is beautiful in appearance, a handy size, and a real 
ood writing pen. You are sure to be satisfied with this pen so 
end your inquiry today. 
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CARROM AND CROKINOLE BOARD 
SELF-FILL FOUNTAIN PEN 
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I am very much interested in securing the reward I have checked below. 
offer. Also send me the Clutch Pencil Free for promptness. 
ROLL FILM CAMERA 
INGERSOLL WATCH 





Clutch Pencil Free 
If you send the attached coupon we will send you this clutch 
pencil free. However, please do not inquire unless you are really 
interested in earning some of these fine rewards. You will do 
well to take advantage of our liberal offer. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING .,193 Success Building, Des Moines, lowa 


Please send me complete details of your liberal 


HAMILTON RIFLE 
WRIST WATCH BABY DOLL 


P.( 


i 


R. F. D. | 
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BURGESS 
Snap LITE 


FLASHLUGHT 


39% 





BURGESS 
BATTERIES 























AVE you...like thousands of others... been 
short-changed by so-called “bargain bat- 
teries of unknown manufacture and then been 
keenly disappointed with poor results? 
If you wish to really economize on batteries 
for radio, ignition and flashlight . .. buy 
Burgess Batteries. They satisfy! 
You'll recognize Burgess Batteries by their 
black and white stripes, with the red medallion. 
BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


111 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Cheaper Feed // 


AN* feeder can cut his feed cost and build up steers or milk flow—by 
grinding his own grains and roughage with a Papec Hammer-type Grinder. 
Papec rapidly grinds anything —from horse-feed to whole-wheat flour, including 
ear corn and all kinds of roughage with Fordson, 10-20, 
or similar power. Farmers’ Syndicate, Cortland, N. Y., 
grinds a ton of oats in 22 minutes with 25 h.p. motor. C.W. 
Stowell, Kalamazoo, Mich., gets 75 to 80 bushels per hour 


on oats and shelled corn. 



















Papec automatic governor feed control does away with 
hand feeding, keeps the grinder running at full capacity 
without overloading. 


you’re interested in Cheaper Feed—and who isn’t—send to- 


day for our free grinder booklet. Tells how to get more money 
from feeding crops. It’s FREE. Write today. 


PAPEC MACHINE Co. 


739 North Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 
Feed and Roughness Grinders Ensilage Cutters 


lay Choppers G-26 


=, Grind the Feed You Grow’ 
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World's Areatest U t/ 


300 CANDLE POWER— with} 
new built-in Utility Pump. Handiest, 
most practical light invented. Storm- 
proof, rain-provf, bug-proof. Ideal for 
city, town, country—tindoors, outdoors 

anywhere. Bright, white light—20 
times brighter than wick lanterns on half . 
the cost. Burns 96 per cent air—4 per cent 





fuel, gasoline or kero- 

sene. Lights with 
AGENTS! match. Clean, odor- 
Make $60 to $100 | Jess, safe. Guaranteed. 


& week No ex- 


tal required. ITry 30 days at our risk. 


workers. Exclu- 
sive Territory 


giving all aetails FREE. 

















849 Lamp Bidg., 
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3 » needed. I fur- 
‘wrince or et |3O DAYS FREE TRIAL | nish everything Ford Tudor 
Outfit Free to |enecial money saving offer and catalog | 


Write quick! THE AKRON LAMP Co. | Partioulese free. 
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Need Money Quick? 











HERE'S A WONDERFUL CHANCE TO MAKE 


$15 A DAY 


No waiting. Profits start at once. 
Hundreds making up to $15 a day 
taking orders for ANOL Pure 
Food Products, Toilet Prepa- 
rations, Soaps, and other fast- 
selling Household Necessities. 
+3 the things everyone 
| MUST buy to live. Orders 
in every home. No dull 
| seasons. Big profits. Steady 
repeat business. No capital 












Send for | Sedan offered FREE to pro- 
ducers as extra reward. 
Write now’ | Don't miss this chance. 

| Write today. 


. Ohio | ALBERT MILLS, Pres,,5082 0 th Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ptember, 1930 








| Common Storage Modernized 
| | Continued from page 76} 


| about four cubic feet of storage spac: 
| to permit proper circulation of air for 
each bushel of apples. The cost of th 
| above-ground storage on Mr. Clark’s 
place is, therefore, about 45 cents pe 
bushel. I was told by a man in a posi- 
| tion to know, that the entire cost of the 
first storage put up by Mr. Clark had 
been paid for by the first season plus 
half the capacity of the second season 
In addition to proper insulation, a very 
important factor in the common storage 
is that the floors should be of natura! 
earth. This provides adequate humidity 
for the stored fruits. The only concrete 
used in the underground storage on Mr 
Clark’s place is the concrete necessary 
for the trucks. The rest of the floor is of 
earth and the same is true of the above- 
ground storage. The men working with 
these storage houses both from the 
utilitarian standpoint and the scientific 
as well, tell me that this factor is of 
special importance. 


Now just why have fruit storage any- 
how? As Mr. Clark e -xplains, storage 
for apples prope rly grown will stretch 
their season. “Seasons properly stretched, 
there is hardly a community in my own 
state of Iowa,” said Mr. Clark, “that 
will not use the fruit locally grown. The 
community may not take all of the fruit 
right at the time of harvest, for the buy- 
ing habits of the American public have 
changed a whole lot. People buy in 
smaller lots. Most people do not them- 
selves have any way of storing a quan- 
tity of fruit or handling it. It is, there- 
fore, up to the grower or someone else 
to stretch the season for the fruit. 
“Growers naturally had it driven 
home to them that they needed econom- 
ical storage. We are far enough north 
that we can take advantage of natural 
storage—air cooling. I studied the mat- 
ter of storage from every angle from 
many different states before I put up 
even my first storage and it was the 
universal opinion that ventilation thru 
air shafts was insufficient but that open- 
ing the entire side of a building or an 
entire end by means of great large doors 
would quickly bring down the tempera- 


| ture when the outside temperature was 
| cool enough. In our above-ground stor- 


age the doors are on both ends and on 
one side.’’ 

When I talked to Mr. Clark, he had 
just returned from a tour over a consid- 
erable section and mentioned seeing one 
of the large storage houses in Indiana, 
structure 60 x 100 feet with a capacity 
of about 15,000 bushels. This particular 
structure had air shafts but they were 
large enough for a man to walk thru and 
the air was driven in by large blowers of 
sufficient capacity to change the air in 
the building every three minutes. With- 
in each of the shafts was an arrange- 
ment for spraying water under pressure 
to humidify the air, but in addition the 
floors were of earth excepting for the 


| necessary runways for trucks. Storage 
| conditions and requirements were slight- 


ly different in that orchard from what 
they are at Mr. Clark’s. 

On your own place conditions will 
probably be still different, but this stor- 
age business is demanding a lot of at- 
tention from experiment stations in all 
of the states where common storage is at 
all practical. If you have a crop that is 





























































just a little larger than your market will 

take care of at fair prices, it is quite 

likely you are in position to take advan- 

tage of modern storage right on your 

wn place. As Mr. Clark remarked, “It 

is pretty nice to have a place to put the 

; ruit so that when the buyer comes 

© «round, he isn’t going to be talking to a 

in who has a big crop of fruit, no 

immediate market for it, no place to put 

vhere it will keep safe from freezing, 

d safe from spoiling in warm weather. 

It makes a lot of difference when a man 

can have a good long period of time 

q over Which to market his crop, and 

finally, it is going to save a lot of money 
in other directions.”’ 


| was interested in knowing what | 
these other directions might be. Mr. | 


: Clark explained: “It used to be neces- 
sary to rush the packing right thru, grad- 
ing and packing out our apples as they 
came from the field. Now we put our 
field boxes in the storage and we can 
pack them out just as the market is 
cady for them. Of course, the fruit is all 
first class. We spray six or seven times a 
season and the fruit is clean. The fruit is 
carefully picked. Werm count is as low 
- two to four apples out of a thousand. 
It is therefore, safe to put this fruit into 
orage right in the field crates and we 
‘attention strictly to the harvesting 
en it is harvest time. 
Handled in this way, a small crew of 


experienced help can grade and pack | 
fruit for market over a long period | 
time instead of using a large crew | 


rking furiously over a short period of 
ne. It is good farm management to 


have your experienced help over a long | 
ison rather than a large amount of | 


help, perhaps not experienced, not al- 
ys easy to get, over a small season. 

\lore favorable prices received and the 
proved conditions from the stand- 
int of farm management are enough 
make storage facilities of the apple 

crop one of the most important factors 

with which the orchardist has to deal in 
ist localities.’’ 


Dormant Spray in the Fall 


)ECAUSE of more favorable weather 
conditons, many who have found it 
ecessary to spray for scale apply the 
dormant spray in tke autumn rather 
than waiting until spring. 
Of course the past season has, in most 
calities, been particularly free from 
san Jose scale and most other scale in- 
ects. The extremely severe weather of 
<t winter has resulted in this com- 
rative freedom from scale in most of 


‘north central states where San Jose | 


ist. be feared. 


Yet it pays to examine the orchard | 


Callouses 


Painful callouses instantly re- 
lieved by these thin, soothing, 
bealing, safe, corrective pads. 

At all drug, shoe and dept, stores 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-p 
RADIOS 411 MAKEs 


refully, for a hight infestation may be 
ecked more easily and with less 
mage to the trees than a heavier one 
ter on. 


Starting Early Vegetable and Flowering 
ints Under Glass, by Nissley. This 
‘ik is designed chiefly for the com- 


rclal greenhouse operator. It is | 


‘tractively illustrated and ineludes the 


tails of construction, operation of | 


ill greenhouses, sashhouses, hotbed, 
id frames, and the like. Price $3. 
Orange Judd Co. 


Pruning Apple Trees in Illinois, cir- 
lar 349, University of Illinois, Urbana. 








“Pardon me, gentlemen,’ 


them rough and sore.” 





Driving through Jackson County last week, I saw a farmer 
and his son out by the barn grinding valves on the family car. 


said I. “I’m a hand expert. If you 
can spare a minute I'd like to tell you how men who do jobs 
like that can get their hands clean in a hurry, without making 


“Go right ahead, mister,” said the son. “If you know of any 


soap that'll get hands clean in the hard water on +¢his farm, 
Pop and I have got fen minutes to spare.” 


So I told ’em about Lava Soap. How Lava is made from pure 
vegetable oils and pulverized Italian pumice that’s almost as 


fine as flour. How it makes a rich, creamy lather even in the 
hardest water—a lather that makes the most stubborn grime 
and grease disappear from a man’s hands in 58 seconds, with- 
out hurting the skin. And of course I told them what a big, 


long-lasting cake of Lava they 
could buy for a dime at any 
grocery, drug or general store. 


I'm going to stop at that farm 
on my way back—and I'll bet 
two bits there’ll be two clean 
hand shakes waiting for me. 








Takes the dirt, 
but leaves the skin 




















How Rashes Do Itch! 


Bathe freely with 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Anoint with 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 
RELIEF AND HEALING FOLLOW 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 9B, Malden, Mass. 
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TIME COUNTS IM APPLYING 

@efor patents. Send sketch 

or model for instructions 

or write for Free book, “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“Record of Invention” form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 64-C, Security Savings 
and Comm ’l. Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 






GZ 
Z 
'S Put one on— 


the pain is gone! 
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c, R. C. A., and others. Hun- 


dreds—weorld’s best makes. Used, 
new and rebuilt. Going at $5 to $66. Many 
formerly 
bargains. Backed by responsible guaran- 


priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 


30 years’ experience. Write for 
ist today. Brown's Radio Exch. 
-» 3018 East 9ist Street : Chicago 


ee 





He Sold $3125.45 
in Just Spare lime 


You Can Follow in 


His Footsteps! 
Wm. H. Wehner, Al- 
leghany Co., Penn., 
has sold $3,125.45 
worth of Stark Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, Roses and Fruit 
Trees in the past 4 months, 
Aided by our New,De Luxe 
Home Grounds Beautify- 
ing Book (finest ever pub- 
lished ) and big Nation- 
al Advertising Cam- 
paign, he has cleaned 
up over $850.00 per 
month in sales regularly. 


Thousands of Other 


Men and Women Doing Well, Too 
Selling Stark Shrubs and Trees is 
healthful, pleasant, profitable—pre- 
vious experience not needed, be- 
cause this new book makes the sales 
for you—you are paid weekly big extra 
Sales Prizes and Cash Bonuses, too. Sales 
Making Outfit Free. Work in spare time 
and cashin Big, especially this year when 
tens of thousands everywhere are Beautify- 
ing their Home Grounds. Write for Special 
Proposition. Send Coupon, 


Address Box S.W. 126 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 114 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY 


STARK NURSERIES, Box S.W. 126 
Louisiana, Mo. S. F. 9-30 
Send me—without one cent of cost or obli- 
gation on my part—complete details of your 
Stark Salesmen’s proposition. 


W. Wehner, Penn. 
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A FREE OFFER 


Prove to yourself 
what millions of 
women know about 


=JGRAY 
> HAIR 


You run no risk. We don’t ask you to 
buy. We only ask you to test Mary T. 
Goldman’s way. Snip off a single lock. 
Simply comb colorless liquid through 
hair and desired color comes— 
black, brown, auburn, blonde. 
Nothing to rub or wash off. 
This way’ is entirely SAFE. 
Don’t hesitate. Convince your- 
self by testing first. More than 
3,000,000 women have used it 
in over 30 years. 


MAIL COUPON for FREE PACKAGE 


!{MARY T. GOLDMAN: 


, oat Goldman Bidg. St. Paul, Minn. ! 
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Hundreds of pictures in Strouts big 
new fall catalog country real estate 


1000 Farm 
and money-making farms for sale in 


Bargains many states Saves you money. 
Just out Write today. Strout Agency, 
255 WT N. Y. City. 


Free 
Fourth Ave., 


Fall Plowing the Garden 


HILE it will be far better to plow | 


the garden in early fall than to 
wait until spring, it seems even better 
to plew in late fall than early fall. If the 
ground is plowed just before it freezes 
up for the winter, a large propertion of 
the grubs, cutworms and the like will be 
brought to the surface of the ground. 
There will be little or no time in a nor- 
mal season for these pests to burrow 
deeper into the ground. Alternate freez- 
ing and thawing near the surface results 
in higher mortality among these pests. 
And then while you are plowing, turn 
the poultry into the garden area. Birds 
and poultry make enormous inroads on 
insect population when given half a 
chance at plowing time. 


Pruner for Brambles 


NE reason why so many let their 
raspberry and blackberry patches 
go clear over to winter without taking 
out the old canes, is simply because they 
want to put off the disagreeable job of 
taking out thorny canes. Of course, the 
job cannot be put off indefinitely, and it 
really is a lot easier to take these old 
canes out immediately after the fruit 
harvest is complete. 

When the job is neglected until still 
thicker growth of cane is in the patch, 
the job is just that much worse. 

In either case, even the owner of a 


| small patch will find one of these long 
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handled pruning hooks decidedly con- 
venient. It is possible to reach down to 
the base of the cane without stooping 
or thrusting the hand down thru the 
mass of canes. The well sharpened hook 
cuts the old cane clean, close to the 
ground. 


A Pruning Hint 


i YOU have an old home orchard 
planted a good many years ago, the 
chances are that not all of the apples 


clear up in the top branches of the tree | 


will be picked by hand. There is prob- 


















DROP IT ON 


ORNS 


| : 
| Pain goes almost instantly 
NE drop of this new formula and an 
corn soon shrivels up and loosens. 
Just peel it off with your fingers. !t is 
entirely gone. No more dangerous cutting 
This way acts instantly, like a local 
anaesthetic, to deaden most severe pain 
Doctors approve its safety. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Works alike on 
any corn or callus—old or new, hard or soft 


“GETS-IT” 
MAN WANTED: 


WITH CAR 


My Money Starts You In 
Business...A New Easy Way 


CAN use a few more married r 

of good appearance, fair edieatic 7 
who will work. I wiil finance you and 
ship entire stock to you on credit. Yor 


World’s 
Fastest Way 








ably not a ladder on the place long | 


enough to reach those apples. Further- 
more, when the trees were sprayed, the 
chances are it was almost impossible to 
get the spray dope clear up to those top- 
most branches. It is a good idea, in 
many to make a note, while you 
are actually picking the fruit, of how 
you would like that tree to look. Then, | 
if you have any notion that you will | 
forget to prune the tree in the late winter | 
or early spring, it wouldn’t be a bad 
idea to do the pruning that may be 
necessary some time this fall, perhaps on 
a day when it is impossible to get into 
the field for corn picking. 

If you can have the fruit production 
down thru the center of the tree, as well 
as on the outside of the tree, and can 
bring down the height of the tree so that 
you can get most of the fruit from a 


cases, 


good-sized step ladder, you will find the 


time spent in picking the apples and 
spraying the trees thru one season will 
about take care of the time required for 
pruning. 

You can tell a whole lot more about a 
tree and what it needs in the way of 
pruning while you are picking the fruit, 
and while the tree is in leaf, than you 
can later on. And in the home orchard of 
comparatively few trees, it isn’t much 
of a trick to prune particularly closely 
to the needs of the individual tree. 


must be able to furnish good references 


and have car for delivery. This is not 
a high-pressure selling proposition but 
a permanent business of your owr 


Profits not large to start but will ir 
crease as you learn the business. Sor 
are making $4,000 and $5,000 a yea 
Write to me and I will send full details 
of my ‘‘No Investment” offer at onc« 
Address G. A. Ostrom, The House of 
Friendly Service, care ot McConnon & 
Company, Desk z 7209, Winona, Minn. 








168 Pace Book oF BARGAINS=— 
New 1931 Screen 


168 pages of radio bargains. 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 


soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 


ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 79, CHICAGO 


LucKYTIGER 


FOR HAIR AND SCALP — 
a A single bottle corrects scalp irrita- 
> tions; a Proven Germicide, deli- 

 cately perfiimed; safe for adults 
and children. World’ s largest seller at 
® Druggists, Barbers Beauty Parlors 


GUARANTEED) 
GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested In. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Seo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PATENTS «-. 


























Write for our F ree guide book, 
HOW TO Of 

ar ~ Re rd of bot on : 
teh a i " 

your invention for Free Opi: 
Office Rules + of ‘Fees: ‘in Snstatmmonts. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & co., WASHINGTON. Db. Cc. 





OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop pay- 
ment or easy terms. Free literature; mention state 
H. W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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The Lawn Comes First 
{Continued from page 11} 


Where it is desired to start a new 
vn, instead of simply renovating the 
first grade the area and tile it if 
drainage is necessary, and then incor- 
porate with ‘the soil a very liberal 
iount of barnyard manure. A ton of 
vell rotted manure for every thousand 
.juare feet is going to do no harm, if you 
| work it deeply into the soil. This 
ivy application will afford the large 
unount of plant food lawns need. 
Now, after your lawn area has been 
brought to grade and you are sure the 
drainage is adequate, and you have 
worked into this well graded lawn the 
deep, thick layer of well rotted barnyard 
inure, you may harrow or rake the 
lawn until it is smooth and of even con- 
tour, and the grass seed mixture may be 


wn. If you can sow about the middle | 


August the lawn will become well 
tablished before winter sets in, and it 
ill stand winter temperatures. Late 

fall seeding might give some trouble by 
killing out during the winter, so if you 
possibly can, you will be wise to seed 
either very early in the spring on a fall 
prepared soil or about the middle of 
\ugust on a newly prepared seedbed. 


It is an excellent plan to broadcast | 


half the seed in one direction, and then 
e other half in the opposite direction, 
to more evenly distribute the seed. As 
soon as the seed has been distributed, a 
light topdressing of spent greenhouse 
soil, or of thoroly decomposed manure, 
vields wonderful results. 
\fter the grass has started, it should 
« clipped as early as possible. Set the 
wer a little high. Mow soon enough 
so that you can leave the lawn clippings 
right where they fall. In fact, that 1s 
going to be a good program for you to 
follow right along for the lawn clippings 
vill form a mulch to hold the moisture 
ind will return humus to the soil. 


J UST as the use of fertilizers, such as 
ammonium sulphate and complete 
fertilizers, is becoming wider on field 
‘ops, so the use of these fertilizers is be- 


oming more general in connection with 
With good com- | 


‘Wh maintenance. 
iercial fertilizers there is no danger of 
icreasing the number of weeds on the 
.wn and certainly they afford an econ- 
tical and very satisfactory means of 
veloping strong, vigorous growth. 


I have purposely omitted mentioning | 


y grass mixture, as yet. Special loca- 
ms require spe cial grasses. A grass 
iitable for a dense shade would not 
cessarily be suitable for a hot, dry 


terrace. A very satisfactory mixture for 


neral use is five parts Kentucky blue 
ss, two parts English rye grass, two 
rts redtop, and one part Rhode Island 
creeping bent grass. You may add a 
t of white clover if you wish. Sow 
lenty of seed. As high as five pounds 
the mixture for each thousand square 
et may be used. 
(nd with this cleanup campaign and 
ir lawn you will have the first big 
p toward a beautified farmstead com- 
ted. I believe it is also the most 
ficult step. But just picture fer your- 
lf how your place would look resting 


a smooth soft carpet of perfect green | 


vn. I know it will make you want to 
nsider the next step, the trees and 
rubs. 
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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A DUCK with SUPER-X 





You get your Ducks 


with Super-X 


The long range and game-getting 
Short Shot String of WESTERN’S 
famous Super-X shells enable you 
to pull down ducks and geese 
that usually get away. 


The Short Shot String feature 
means that the pellets in the 
shot charge travel toward the 
bird in a compact mass instead 


THE LONG 


Supet erxX 


RANGE SHOTG 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 911 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N.J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


of stringing out. You get your 
ducks when you shoot Super-X! 


For quail, rabbit and all-round 
shooting use the popular-priced, 
hard-hitting WESTERN Xpert 
shells or WESTERN Field shells. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Write us for interesting, free, 
descriptive literature. 





UN SHELL 














WINDMILLS... 


for ECONOMY 


\VJ/BEREVER the wind blows, an AERMOTOR affords 

the cheapest power for pumping water. There 
is a size for every need. The 6-foot size is sufficient 
to supply one home from a shallow well and the 
cost is very moderate. For large quantities of water, 
or for deep wells, there are larger AERMOTORS up 
to twenty feet in diameter. 

All over the world you will find AERMOTORS pump- 
ing water for household use, for watering cattle, for 
irrigating fields and for other purposes. The AUTO- 
OILED AERMOTOR oils itself, adjusts itself to strong 
winds and runs efficiently in any wind. One oiling a 
year is all that it needs. The gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed case. . . . For full information write 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 
Branches— Dallas, Des Moines, Oakland, Kansas City, Minneapolis 





Profts 
Book es book Big Fo all ab 
taxidermy sent Free af ou state our ps 5 
Send Tc red) for this wor Tx t delay 


W. W. School of Taxidermy, 6 


650 106 EI 








ELECTRI Steel or Wood Wheels are built 
to fit any skein oraxle. ELEC. 
TRIC Low Wheel Handy Farm 
Trucks save 
high lifts. 
Write for 
Free Cat- 
alog to- * 
day. 


Electric WheelCo. 50 ElmSt., Quincy, iil. 
ce Advertising Index, 









All Around the Farm 


A Page Written by Our Readers 


Y USING the tractor to stretch 
woven wire we save a great deal 
of time. We find that the tractor 
does the job quickly and easily.— 
W. N., Iowa. 
* * 

This may sound simple but it works 
for us. Instead of attempting to dig out 
chiggers with a needle take a little piece 
of adhesive tape, press over the chigger 
tightly and then pull off.°The chigger 
will stick to the tape.—Mrs. J. B. N., 
Kansas. 

xx * * 

When road oil was accidentally 
tracked on my rugs I spread cornstarch 
over the spots. This was allowed to 
remain an hour when it was swept off, 
and the oil came with it.—Mrs. E. C. R., 
N. Y 

* * * 

The paraffin cover on jelly glasses is 
very often hard to remove. I pour a 
small amount of paraffin on 
the jelly and then lay a clean 





If you have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the 
farm or home work, saving time, 
advertising or selling the prod- 
ucts of the farm or improving 
home surroundings, tell us 
about it. Give all necessary 
details, but be brief. Send pic- 
ture or drawing if possible. ‘For 
each idea published we will pay 
$2. It is impossible to return 
unused suggestions. 











not be injured.—Mrs. D. F. R., Kansas. 
* * * 

A glass dish ruined by having hard 
water stand in it continuously may be 
recleaned in the following manner: Fill 
with sour milk and allow to stand a day 





string across the glass before 
pouring on the rest of the 
paraffin. The string extends 
across the edges of the glass 
and is easily grasped when 
removing the paraffin—Miss 
G. E. 
ok * * 

We find that when chewing 

gum becomes attached to 



















washable material that it 
may be removed by soften- 
ing with egg white and then 
washing.—D. M. Nebr. 

* * * 

I have successfully marked 
my steel tools in this manner: 
Warm them slightly and rub 
the steel with wax or tallow 
until a film gathers. I then 
write my name on the wax 
with a sharp point, cutting 
thru to the steel. A little 
nitric acid is then poured on 
and then it will etch the let- 
ters into the steel. Wipe the 
acid off with a hot, soft cloth. 

‘C. $., Missouri. 

ra * * 

Flies have the habit of con- 
gregating along the tops of 
screen doors. When there are in this 
little folks running in and out 
the flies find many oppor- 
tunities to slip into the house. 
We made a small door in the 
lower half of the screen door 
for the children to use. The children 
enjoy this special door and the flies sit 
undisturbed on the top of the screen.—: 
Mrs. H. V., Wis. 

e * * * 

I have found that my milk cans last 
much longer when I paint the bottoms 
with a implement paint. Rust 
usually starts inthis place.—R. 8., Wis. 


make 


ror rd 


Paint buckets make very convenient 
receptacles if they are preper.y cleaned. 
I place a small amount of gasoline in 
such buckets and burn out the dried 
paint. This is easily done; and if you 
do not use too much gasoline the pail will 


Bolts fastened 


way 


temporary 
meld 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, September, 1930 





A rubber covered block is 


A badly worn screw 
hole is repaired by 
countersinking a 
small nut 
material 


disagreeable to the wearer.—Mrs. F. 
E. W., Missouri. 
* * * 

Our rugs have been greatly improved 
by cleaning them with cornmeal a1 
gasoline. The gasoline is added to corn- 
meal until a wet mixture is obtained. A 
flat-top brush is dipped in this mixture 
and applied to the entire surface of the 
rug.—Mrs. W. K., Indiana. 

* % * 

A gasoline engine that uses a magneto 
can be shut off when the tank is full by 
taking almost any kind of insulated wire 
and running it from the engine to the 
tank. Fasten one end to the magneto 
wire and the other in the tank at the 
desired level the water is to reach. When 
the water touches the wire the engine 
will stop. Be sure to scrape the insulation 
off the ends of this wire.—L. E. L., 
Minn. 

*~ x * 

Burrs may be removed from rusty 
bolts by heating them slightly. Bolts in 
a heavy machine may be heated by 


handy for cleaning glass applying a hot iron to the burr for a 


short time.—C. W., N. Dak. 
*~ * * 

For carrying a number of 
pies to picnics or dinners [| 
have developed a handy arti- 
cle. Take a piece of heavy 
cardboard a little larger than 
a pie. Tack large spools to 
each corner. This can be 
placed over a pie and an- 
other pie put on top. A num- 
ber of these racks may be 
used if desired.—Mrs. W. 5., 


in the 








Nebr. 
x * 

A handy and inexpensive 
tool for cutting grass and 
weeds, shaving and scraping 
wood, and similar jobs, can 
be made from a mower sec- 
tion. Take a piece of wood 10 
inches long and about 1 inch 
square and bolt the section 
to it with stove bolts 14 
inches long, or for a quicker 
job nail it on and clinch the 
nails.—L. R. D., Iil. 











Small screws will hold if tinfoil 


a good 


forced into the hole with a match 


* ¥* 7” 
is A great many times in do 
ing repair work, old pieces 
are fastened to new, but the 





wood screw holes in the old 
| strips cannot be moved o1 








and a night. Then wash the glass and it 
is usually found that the original luster 
has been recovered.—G. W. R. 
Frequently the sleeves of ready-made 
shirts are too long. Tucks made on the 
outside of the sleeves are not neat. I 
turn the sleeve inside out and make a 
tuck on the underside where it cannot be 
seen. If this is neatly done it will not be 


A mower section 


bolted to a stick 


changed. The head simply 
sinks right down in, often 
splitting the wood and mak- 


will cut weeds ing a poor job of holding any- 
and trim berry thing. Take a square nut thru 
Reels which the body of the screw 


makes a neat fit; countersink 
the thread hole on one side 
for the screw head; cut a square in the 
wood around the old hole, tap the nut 
snugly down into it, and turn in the 
screw into the new wood or part below. 
F. B. 
* * * 

To clean glass take a small oblong 
block of wood and stretch a short piece 
of an old tire inner tube over it. The 
rubber will not scratch the glass.—F. B. 
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New Bulletins 


The Asiatic Beetle, a Serious Pest in 

awns, circular No. 117, United States 

epartment of Agriculture, Washing- 
D.C. 


rop Yields From Illinois Fields in 


S, bulletin 347, University of Illi- 
is, Urbana, Dl. 
Rat Control, farmers’ bulletin No. 


933, United States Department of 

criculture, Washington, D. C. 
ertilizing Twenty-Five Kinds of Vege- 
s, bulletin 346, University of Illi- 
s, Urbana, Il. 

Rabbhit-House Construction, leaflet No. 

15, United States Department of Agri- 

ture, Washington, D. C. 

"he HessianF ly and HowLossesFromIt 
Be Avoided, farmers’ bulletin 1627, 
ee States Department of Agricul- 

, Washington, D. C. 


Your hand is Steadier 


mans COLT 5 





Hurray! 
**Bull’s Eye!’ 


T summer home or hotel — in 









Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific 


camp or woods—in mountain, country 4 

or shore resort, the Colt “Woodsman” model .22 
caliber, 10 shot Automatic Pistol provides a wel- 
come source of competitive recreation for men and 
women guests. Safe, accurate, dependable, a little 
practice makes for surprising skill. For, like all Colt 
Revolvers and Automatic Pistols, the “Woodsman” 
is forged from carefully chosen steels, machined, fin- 
ished, fitted and targeted by expert hands, the thou- 
sand operations, of which two hundred are gauge and 
visual inspection, faithfully following the ninety-four 
year old Colt traditions of perfection in manufacture. 
Test target accompanies this Arm. A worthy com- 
panion, too, for trail or trap-line, for small game or 
destructive pests. Economical, using the .22 long rifle, 
rim fire cartridge. Colt’s Safety Slide Lock, when set 
in safety position, positively locks both hammer and 
slide, effectually preventing accidental discharge. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


FIRE ARMS DIVISION 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Fran 









Let Colt’s Service Department 
aid you in selecting the 


Arm 
best suited to your needs; in 
solving your shooting problems 
and in organizing a local Re- 
volver Club. 


The New Colt’s Catalog is an 
historical, instructive, descrip 
tive Fire Arms Manual, pro 
fusely illustrated. Write for 
Catalog No. 32. 
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. <The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 











jON De : of wood or coal. 


everywhere. 





or complicated parts. 
Costs Only a Few Dollars 


burner without electricity or gas. 


you want, 
and cooking. Approved by 


everywhere. Over 100,000 in use. 

















*iit home atour risk. Act quickly and 

1 special low introductory price. Sol 

absolute money-back guarantee. 

once for free booklet On home heating and 
free burner offer. 


introducing International Oil Burners. 
enormous. 


or wire us for our eoteeeee territory offer. 


jON Do away forever with the Grud- 
The most 
simple and economical invention 
on the market is now giving 
perfect satisfaction to enthusiastic users 


Heats just as wellas a $400 or $500 ofl 
Simply 
turn one valve and you have al! the heat 
Cleaner and better for heatin 
Nation 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and engineers 


30 Days FREE Trial Offer 


¥| Try this wonderful burner rightin your ows 
et our 
under 
Ww ae at 


Agents—0ur men are making big money 
The demand is 


We want spare or fulltime workers imme- 
diately. If $500 a month and more interests you, write 





3808 Park Ave., St. Louls, Mo., Dept. 208-S 


Send your free booklet and free details on bome heating 


for stove [) furnace [). Also free burner offer. 


Address. 


Check if interested in making money as an Inter- 


national representative with protec tory. 


Burns 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil | 
The International Oil Boreer fits in the 
fire box of any range, stove or furnace, 
Installed in afew minutes. No noisy motor 
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** Aviation--What It Means To You."’ 


URIVEMBAL 2vr4T 08 


2 


BiPcicsnes « 


ung aa... a 
Learn to FLY 


In the pilot’s seat of the plane that passes overhead sits 
@ young man like yourself--except that he has learned to 


m aviation is offering new and bigger opportu- 


nities. You, too, may share in the growth of this new 


Send for this new FREE book, 
This book describes 
xaggeration the opportunities which aviation 


Learn how. 


Also tells ali about the various courses offered 
by this national system of U 
schools and how you can get started at cnce 


. 8. Gov't a proved aviation 


UNIVERSAL 
AVIATION SCHOOLS 


Division American Airways, Inc. 


Box 8113 Lambert-St. Louis Field 
Robertson, Missouri 


Please send me, without obligation, copy of ** Aviation-- What 


You’’ and tell me what training | need to become 
mM r van] . 
LJ Mechanic LJ Welder LJ Office Worker 


.-Age 


State.... 








See 





Advertising 





Index, 
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0 days Free TRIAL 
Vou to be the Judge 


We will send you—direct from our fac- 







for Thirty Days Free Trial with no obliga- 
tion on your part to keep them—if you are 
not thoroughly satisfied with their merits. 


PAF Plugs are built on entirely 
different principles 
The specially designed head of the PAF electrode gives a dual 
fire — or in other words two fires as against the one of the 
average plug. Many motor car manufacturers are now using 
two spark plugs to the cy'inder. WHY? The dual fire across 
the head of the specially designed PAF electrode gives you 
a hotter, more intense spark that will never fail to ignite 
ALL the vaporized gas in the cylinders. There will be no un- 
burned gas left to get into your crank case and dilute your 
oil— no wasted gasoline to cut down your mileage and in- 
crease your operating cost. PAF’ Plugs soon pay for them- 
selves in gas savings alone. 


POINTS of SUPERIORITY 


Will not foul. No carbon around 
firing point. Stops gas-knocks 
and spark-knocks caused by 
faulty plugs. Quicker start- 
ing. Saves gasoline. 

Gives perfect ignition 
et point of firing. 





























You are under no ob- 
ligation to keep PAFS 
if you are not fully sat- 
isfied. You can return 
> them at any time within 
the 30 days and you will 
not owe us a penny. We 
take all the risk—assume 
all the expense — trust 
you implicitly — and rely 
entirely on your judg- 
ment. So fill in the cou- 
pon below and mail to us 

and a full set of PAF 
Plugs will be sent you at once. 


Over Two Million 
In Use 











PAF MANUFACTURING CO 

629 Franklin Ave., Greenville, Illinois. 

In accordance with your special introductory offer you may send 
PA on-Foul Spark Piugs tor 30 days’ free 

gation on my part to keep them. If 1 am thor- 





the re gular. ric f . 
them within 50 cays after receiving them and owe you nothing. 


Name 





Street No 


City 





... State 


lake of « , .. Model 
No, of Correct year 
cylinders car was made 










WANTED’ 
Manwith Car | 


To Run Store 
On Wheels 
Sell the largest, 

finest quality line 

of daily necessi- 
ties [rom your 

car. No exper- . 

icnce necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 


Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Jusiness 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 





BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 
Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 
profits We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 
FURST McNESS CO., Dept. 612, Freeport, III. 


















MAKE MONEY 


Pulling stumps for yourself 
and others with Hercules’’— 
the fastest, easiest operating 
lier made. Tractor, 
mand power. Easy 
s—10% Down. 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 







Write Quick for Agent’s Offer 
Big profits with easy work for you. 
in my new special agent’s offer. 

A'so get my new big catalog—free. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 


1120 29th St. Centerville, iowa 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff-StopsHairFalling 
Imparts Color and J 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hai 
60c. and $1.00 at Drugyists. 
Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue, N. Y. 








tory—a FULL SET of PAF Spark Plugs | 








Grind Barley for Feed 


RE there any figures available to 
show the difference in value of 
ground barley and whole barley for 
feeding cows, steers and other livestock? 
I have fed whole barley but can get no 
results like corn, and hogs following the 
steers do not seem to help much. 
G. R. 1., Michigan. 

Grinding barley will not make barley 
equal to corn pound for pound as a fat- 
tening feed for steers. Grinding barley 
will, however, increase the value of the 
feed for livestock so much that it is 
accepted as an axiom that barley should 
always be soaked, rolled, or ground 
before feeding to stock. Naturally, the 
value of a feed varies in different years 
with varying market conditions, but in 
one experiment in Minnesota, to which 
I may refer you, where ground barley 
was worth 94 cents a bushel for fatten- 
ing steers, barley fed whole was worth 
only 73 cents. 


Strength of Feeding Floor 


HAT is the preper thickness for a 
concrete feeding floor for hogs?— 
L. V. C., Illinois. 

While a floor no thicker than a side- 
walk will serve if the floor is used only 
for feeding hogs, you will very likely 
find a thickness of six inches better since 
it will make it safe to drive over with 
heavily loaded wagons, the manure 
spreader, etc., when occasion demands. 


Tree Planting Question 


OW many more trees can be 

planted on a given piece of ground 
by the hexagonal method, than by the 
square method, where the space between 
trees is exactly the same?—E. 8. T., 
Illinois. 

You may get about 15 percent more 
trees on a given acreage where planting 
on the hexagonal system than you can 
on the square system, granting that the 
interval between trees is the same, of 
course. 


Red Squill Poison 


wr you please give me detailed 
information with regard to the 
use of red squill used for a rat poison?— 
P. T. O., Indiana. 

Red squill is found on the market 
both in a liquid and a powdered form. 
ither is effective, tho the powder is less 
expensive, keeps better, and usually is 
more toxic to rats. The chief objection 
to squill is that it is likely to vary con- 
siderably in potency. One ounce of 
powdered red squill mixed with enough 
water to form a thin paste free of lumps 
may be added either to one pound of 
fresh ground meat or one pound of 
freshly ground fish. Mix yery thoroly. 
One ounce of powdered red squill to one 
pound of a cereal such as oatmeal, corn- 
meal, bran or the like is recommended 
by the United States department of 
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agriculture. After thoroly mixing 
materials dry, add a pint of sweet n 
or water and stir to a mushy consisten 

It is an excellent plan, in placing bait 
to practice pre-baiting. That is, plac: 
bait exactly as you would except for t 
addition of the poison, and repeat t 
two to four evenings until the rat 
readily take the bait that is placed « 
Then put out the surprise package | 
the rats and they will probably 
enough poison to destroy them. Other- 
wise, there is some chance that if a rat 
was poisoned only slightly it would 
almost impossible to work the pois 
off onto that rat again. 


Carbon Bisulphid for Ants 


ANTS have become a bad pest in « 
yard. Gasoline kills the grass more 

than it does the ants. Is there a good 

remedy?—E. L. V., Missouri. 

Punch holes at intervals of ten or 
twelve inches to a depth of four to six 
inches over the ant hills or infested 
areas. Into each hole pour a tablespo 
ful of carbon bisulphid. This is a col 
less, highly inflammable liquid so us 
proper precautions in handling it, and 
be careful not to breath the fumes 
have an open light or flame in tl 
locality. 


Tulips 
SHOULD our tulip bulbs be lift 
~ I 


now and reset, or allowed to remai! 
as they are?—Mrs. W. S8., Kansas. 

The bulbs may be allowed to remain 
for a couple of seasons without lifting 
But every second or third year they 
may be lifted when the foliage has died 
down, the bulblets removed for plant- 
ing, and the bulbs stored in a cool well- 
ventilated place until planting time. 


Plowing Under Cover Crop 


N HANDLING a cover crop in the 

orchard would you turn it under in 
the fall so it will rot down and furnish 
plant food, or leave it till spring? 
H. A. ius Missouri. 

The proper answer to your inquiry 
would demand rather complete informa- 
tion concerning the orchard where the 
practice might be under consideration. 
On rolling land the cover crop will pre- 
vent washing and should be left until 
spring. On any land it will afford con- 
siderable protection against alternat 
freezing and thawing, and this factor 
may be important enough to regulate 
the time of plowing. There might b 
some advantage in fall plowing to place 
the plant growth in the soil and get rapid 
decomposition under way, yet if it re- 
sults in washing, the fall plowing may 
even lose from the soil more than the 
cover crop can replace. Protect your 
trees against mice and rodents and | 
think you will find spring plowing will 
serve your purpose best under most con- 
ditions. 
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and classified for your convenience in securing folders, samples, booklets, and 
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¢ndorses Our Policy 
End Our Polic 


OME time ago I noticed with con- 

siderable admiration that you 

were refusing tobacco advertising 
in Suece ssful Farming. 

Plenty of our papers have no closed 
season on propaganda—constitutional 
or otherwise. When a publisher takes 
a stand against such propaganda con- 
cerned citizens owe an expression of 
appreciation. 

Such action is especially praise- 
worthy in view of the faé¢t that tobacco 
companies are generous advertisers. 
And it is human for us to do right with- 
out question unless good taste or mo- 
rality—callit what you wish—hurts our 
business. I trust that you May measure 
your gains in thousands, as 
well as in ethies and in re- 


=8a 


fore the public the great work that each 
has contributed to the tremendous de- 
velopment of this industry in the country. 
—T.B.S 


wo». 


An Answer for L. M. E. 


N ANSWER to “Mrs. L. M. E., Ohio,” 

and “Mrs. M. C.; Wisconsin,” April 
number, I would say they surely do not 
understand the farm situation. The farmer 
has to contend with the elements of flood, 
drouth or hail; with all kinds of bugs and 
on top of that with those who are exploit- 
ing him. It is the middle man and those 
higher up who are getting the profits. 
Cream is $.27—eggs $.13—hens $.11- 
wheat $.55—barley $.32—oats $.25 and 
rye $.30 here. s| hese prices do not pay for 





spect.—F. W.8., Wis. 


Believes in 
Advertising 
WAS very much inter- 
ested in your editorial 
in the June issue entitled 
“To Continue Butter Ad- 
vertising.”’ Since then I 
have learned that the plan 
referred to has been adopted 
and that beginning Septem- 
ber 1 farmers are to be 
docked a cent for each de- 
livery of cream. 





Now I believe in adver- 
tising. I believe that by let- 


ting the world know about 
the food value of butter that 
we can eliminate the surplus 
and bring prices back. 
When we see many business 
concerns spending far into 
the millions of dollars every 
year to advertise products 
for which nowhere near as 
much can be said as for but- 
ter and making profits from 
that advertising then we 
must be convinced that it is 
gor xd business for the farmer 
too. I believe it will help the beef man 
just as much as the dairy man too, 
because it will keep many dairy animals 
from flooding the beef markets. 

But the thing that I do not like is 
that milk plants, creameries, cheese 
factories, and whole milk producers are 
going to profit just as much as we but- 
terfat producers yet we have to pay the 
bill. I am willing to pay my cent a 
delivery which will cost me about a dol- 
lar a year. I think it will bring me back 
many dollars in increased price of 
cream. But let the creamery man do 
his part. Successful Farming should de- 
mand fair play for the producer. 

G. A. C., Ill. 

Note.—We are assured that cream- 
eries are going to contribute liberally to 
this butter advertising fund. We agree 
that this advertising campaign is Just 
a good business proposition and should 
bring back to the producer many times 
its cost.—Editors. 


Likes the **Master Minds” 


THis is just a note to congratulate 
you upon the publication of ‘The 

Ten Master Minds of Dairying.” I 
think it is fine that you have seen fit to 

| memorialize these leaders in such a 


} comprehensive manner and bring be- 
= 
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the seed and machinery to harvest the 
grain, for prices of machinery and every- 
thing the farmer buys remain high. The 
farmer works from 5 or 5:30 a. m. to 8 or 
8:30 p.m. He takes his produce to market 
and has to ask ‘‘What will you give.” 
When he buys anything he asks ‘How 
much must I pay.” Many farm homes 
have, and are, being foreclosed on in spite 
of the struggle the owner has made to 
hang on. Banks are being closed because 
the farmer has no money. 

Come out here and try it with us and 
you will say “me for the old job.”” In July 
number we are glad ‘‘A. L., Ohio’’ has the 
courage to denounce compulsory T. B. 
test. It is a propaganda to secure “‘white 
collared” jobs. The round-a-lay of ‘The 
house that Jack built’’ is repeated by the 
agricultural extension work. Secure more 
students for colleges, to create more pro- 
fessional jobs, to send out more people on 
various stunts to exploit, to tax the farmer, 
and make him pay and pay and pay. 

We under dogs know whereof we speak, 
and wish people would get down to facts 
as they actually exist, in the Middlewest, 
and learn the true situation. 

We are loyal citizens and all we ask is 
tair play in the economic situation, which 
we certainly are not getting in this present 
age.—M. A. C., So. Dak. 

Note. Our colleges and experiment sta- 


tions are adding vastly more farm i: 
come each year than they are asking i 
tax support. Better go easy in makin; 
sweeping charges against them. It 
true the farmer has some real grie\ 
ances. We trust you are actively hel; 
ing your farm organizations to corre: 
them. The salvation of farming 
going to come largely from the farmer 
themselves.—Editors 


Approves Our Stand 


OTH individually and as secretar 

of the Hines W. C. T. U. L wish t 
write you in appreciation of the stan 
you are taking in refusing to advertis 
tobacco. Your reasons for doing so (a 
printed in the June number of Su 
cessful Farming) were rea 
at the last meeting of our 
W.C. T. U. at which repre- 
sentativesfrom three unions, 
Guthrie, Hines, and Bemid- 
ji, were present It was 
unanimously voted to write 
you in appreciation of the 
good you are doing in refus- 
ing to print tobacco adver- 
tisements and we are hop- 











ing more editors will follow 
your example.— Mrs. H. N., 
Minn. 





Finds Home Depart- 
ment Helpful 


LIKE Suece ssful Farm- 

ing so well that I would 
surely not be without it. 

I like all of the articles in 
the magazine but am most 
interested in re-decorating, 
making the most of furni- 
ture we have and making it 
over into something attrac- 
tive, doing over old houses 
into up-to-date ones—in 
fact everything pertaining 
to the home. Also the pat- 
tern department and mak- 
ing over old clothes. ‘The 
men surely are selfish to 
want the magazine to take up just all 
farming and stock raising. Let the 
women have a chance to make the 
home better. Would also like more new 
ideas regarding club work for the rural 
communities.—Mrs. F. L. H. 


A Different View 


HE “peeved” ex-reader mentioned 

at the end of page 62 of August 
number of your esteemed magazine is 
wrong, of course. No one cares par- 
ticularly whether he wishes to avail 
himself of the advantages of your excel- 
lent publication or not. But he is wrong 
only because he is intemperate. Other- 
wise he is right—and you are wrong, if 
you don’t mind my saying so. 

I have simply been amused by your 
attitude towards tobacco, tho I do not 
use it myself. Why do you not extend 
objection to other things, the automo- 
bile industry, for instance? The abuse 
of the automobile, I’m sure, has done 
far more damage to morals than the 
abuse of tobacco. However, I find 
your paper good enough as it is, and 
when I wish to investigate moral ques- 
tions I know where the experts in that 
field are located.—R. O. Me, N. Y. 


Note: We thank the readers who 
have expressed their views. — I ditors. 












After the First Twenty-five Thousand Miles 


HE value of sound design, good materials, and 
ireful construction is especially apparent in the 
.ew Ford after the first twenty-five thousand miles. 
ong, continuous service emphasizes its mechan- 

ical reliability, and economy of operation and 
ip-keep. Throughout the car you will find many 

reasons for its alert, capable performance and 
many instances of value far above the price. 
Prominent among these are the four 
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absorbers, Triplex shatter-proof glass windshield, 
fully enclosed four-wheel brakes, five steel-spoke 
wheels, aluminum pistons, chrome silicon alloy 
valves, chrome alloy transmission gears and 
shafts, torque-tube drive, three-quarter floating 
rear axle, more than twenty ball and roller 
bearings, and bright, enduring Rustless Steel 
for many exterior parts. Unusual accuracy in 

manufacturing and assembling is another 


important feature of the Ford car. 
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Protein 


_.. Moisture 


‘“*‘Balanced’”’ 


The Pillsbury ‘‘balanc- 


ing” process mixes as 


“Balance” 


the most important thing 
about your recipe— 


the most important thing 
about your flour 






Moisture 


‘““Unbalanced”’ 


All these different sub- 











stances are found in 





many as sixteen differ- 
ent types of the finest 


wheats. The result is a 











wheat when it is har- 
vested. But they’re not 


properly “balanced” 





flour which contains 








for baking. No single 





just the right amounts 





variety of wheat con- 





of protein, mineral, 





tains these things in 





moisture, etc. — a flour 





just the right quantities 





perfectly “balanced” 


for all kinds of baking. 


Every day more women discover that Pillsbury’s 


Best has some quality not found in other flour. 
They don’t know what it is, but they know 
it’s there. Because everything they bake—bread, 
biscuits or pastry —turns out better. Because 
everything has a delicate, unmistakably richer 


flavor. 


Pillsbury’s Best zs different. It is scientifically 
“balanced” for successful baking. “Balanced” 
according to a wheat combination used only 
by Pillsbury. There is no other flour just like 
it. Pillsbury’s Best is made from no single 
variety of wheat—for no single type of wheat 
contains just the right amount of protein, 


mineral, etc. to work perfectly for all 


Pillsbury’s 


“palanced’ for 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company ii General Officesi Minneapolis, Minn. 






















to make the finest all- 


purpose flour. 


baking. Pillsbury’s Best is made from a special 
blend of different types of finest wheat. Each 
of these different wheats has some quality 


necessary to the perfectly “balanced” flour. 


You know your recipes must be properly 
balanced — that you must use just the right 
amount of each ingredient. It’s just as important 
to use a perfectly “balanced” flour. Try 
Pillsbury’s Best. You'll discover how good 
baking can become really perfect baking. If you 
bake bread, you'll get better bread. When you 
bake biscuits or pastry, you'll find a striking 
improvement in appearance and flavor. There’s 


a real difference—ask for the “balanced”’ 


flour—Pillsbury’s Best. Your grocer has it. 


Best Flour 
perfect baking 







Also Pancake Flour, Wheat Bran, Cake Flour, Rye, Graham and Durum Flours 





